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ARTICLES 


SOME EARLY INSCRIPTIONS IN THE AMARAVATI 
MUSEUM 


H. SARKAR 


The Archaeological Museum at Amaravati in the Guntur 
District, Andhra Pradesh, contains a large number of inscribed 
sculptural and architectural objects, which were recovered from 
time to time in various operations in and around the famous 
maha-caitya there. Some of these antiquities were discovered 
as early as the last quarter of the nineteenth century, but were 
left at the sculpture-shed at the site itself. А large number of 
inscribed sculptural and architectural fragments also came to 
light in the course of a clearance-operation at the stipa-site 
during the year 1958-59.' These are now housed along with 
the antiquities, recovered earlier, in the Archaeological 
Museum ; some of the heavier objects, with early inscriptions, 
have, however, been left at the site to indicate their original 
find-spots. All such inscriptions, available either in the 
Museum or at the site, were copied by A. Ghosh, the former 
Director General of Archaeology in India, assisted by the pre- 
sent writer, in 1962. Those belonging to the early periods, 
ascribable to the third-second century B. C., have already been 
discussed in two earlier studies. The purpose of the present. 


1 The operation was conducted under the supervision of R. Subrah-- 
manyam of the Archaeological Survey of India. The results have been. 
noticed briefly in Indian Archaeology 1958-59—4 Review (New Delhi, 1959), 
р. 5. 

2 A. Ghosh and Н. Sarkar ‘Beginnings of Sculptural Art in South- 
East India', in Ancient India, Nos. 20-21 (New Delhi, 1967), pp. 168-77 ; and. 
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paper is to catalogue the inscriptions of the early Christian era, 
with a view primarily to complete the documentation part of 
the work; the А$оКап inscription? and the two medieval 
records, one in Kannada and the other in Telugu,‘ in the 
Amaravati Museum have not been included in the present 
study. 

Of the seventy-seven inscriptions (excluding the one dis- 
covered in 1968) copied by Ghosh, fifty-one have been ascribed 
by him to the early period. These have been. numbered 1 to 
44 ; but there are two inscriptions under No. 7 (i.e., 7 and 7А) 
and eight under No. 41 (1.е.‚ 41А to 41H). Ghosh has cata- 
logued all the early inscriptions in his paper read at the Con- 
ference on Asian Archaeology at Colombo, 1969. Не says in 
conclusion,**There is thus ample material, consisting of inscribed 
architectural pieces and sculpture, perhaps more ‘copiously in 
the Amaravati Museum than elsewhere, to establish the exis- 
tence of a stüpa at Amaravati in the second century B. С. But 
that is not the beginning, for there is evidence that the stupa 
had an earlier origin. I refer to fragmentary, but massive, 
granite pillars (I to 3), all lying near the eastern entrance of the 
stüpa site, the inscriptions on at least two of which (1 and 2) 
are clearly Ašokan in character, that on the third one (3) being 
perhaps somewhat later, or even contemporary, but engraved 
by a different and more skilful hand. One of them (2) has a 
lenticular mortise cut into it; there must have been more in the 
part now missing. Further, the inscriptions on all of them 
call them stambha (thabho). There can be no doubt, therefore, 





A. Ghosh, ‘Early Inscriptions from Amaravati, South-East India’, in Proceed- 
ings of the Second Conference on Asian Archaeology, Colombo, 1969 (in the 
press). 

3 D.C. Sircar, 'Fragmentary Pillar Inscription from Amaravati',in Ep. 
Ind., Vol. XXXV (1963-1964), pp. 40-43. 

4 They bear the Museum accession Nos. 51 and 525 respectively. 
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that the granite pieces were the uprights of a railing which 
preceded even the earliest limestone railing at Amaravati." 

The number of later inscriptions from Amaravati, ascrib- 
able to the early Christian era, is twenty-seven including the 
inscription discovered in 1968 (Pl. УП). These may be num- 
bered from 45 to 71 in continuation of the serial number 
followed by Ghosh in his above-mentioned article. Thus, the 
Amaravati Museum has, so far as the present series is con- 
cerned, seventy-eight inscriptions— fifty-one belonging to the 
early and twenty-seven to the later period. Engraved invari- 
ably on greenish limestone, these inscriptions are mostly frag- 
mentary, some of which are already published elsewhere or 
briefly noticed in the Annual Report on Indian Epigraphy, 
1959-60.5 

` Of the twenty-seven inscriptions, three are on the uprights 
of the railing; five on cross-bars of more or less equal 
dimensions ; two on copings ; five on pillars not belonging to 
any rail ; four on dome-slabs encasing the stupa; two on drum- 
friezes ; four on sculptured fragments, the nature of which «is 
difficult to ascertain ; one inside a trough; and one on an 
indeterminate fragment. It is evident from the above that 
these fragments pertain not only to the railings, but also to the 
stupas. 

The following is the list of inscriptions, ascribable to the 
early years of the Christian era :— 


(a) On Uprights (45-47) 


45 (558)°—Upper part broken. L. 81 cm. ; ext. h. (including 





5 Annual Report on Indian Epigraphy (ARIE), 1959—60 (Delhi, 1963), 
pp. 47-50, Nos. 21-62. These entries include inscriptions of both early and 
later phases. | 

6 The number in brackets, if not stated otherwise, is the field-number 
of the excavator or the accession number of the Museum. The following 
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the undressed part) 88 cm. ; t. 33 cm. Carved on both faces. 
Semi-circular sockets on all the four faces at the base. Inscrip- 
tion (1. 12 cm.) on undressed part: Dhamasa (Pl. I. 45), 
evidently the name of a stone-mason. 

46(559).—Upper part broken. L. 90 cm. ; ext. h. 80 cm. ; 
{. 25 cm. Inscription (1.23 cm.) on undressed part written 
vertically from the base-side : Nagabu (Pl. I. 46). It is evident- 
ly the name* of a stone-mason also occurring on three other 
examples—two in the Madras Government Museum" and 
the other two, including the present one, in the Amaravati 
Museum. 

47(560).—Almost similar to the previous one. Upper part 
broken. L. 74 cm.; ext. h. 90 cm., t. 10cm. Inscription 
(1.24 cm.) on undressed part written vertically starting from 
the top-side : Nagabu (Pl. I. 47). 


(b) On Cross-bars (48-52) 


The five limestone cross-bars form one group. L. varying 
from 38 to 40 cm. ; h. 29 to 3i cm. 5 t. 7 to 9 cm. Ill-defined 
lenticular tenons being of the same height and thickness as the 
main part) Inscriptions (Pl. I. 49-52) varying in length from 
2.6 to 4.2 cm. consist of a Brahmi letter followed by a 
number.9— í 





abbreviations have been followed in the description : L—length ; h. =height ; 
t.=thickness ; a.earea ; ext. = extant. 
»[ May be an abbreviation of the name Nagabuddhi.—Ed.] 

7 В. P. Chanda, ‘Some Unpublished Amaravati Inscriptions’, in Ep. 
Ind., Vol. XV (1919-1920), pp. 258-75, Nos. 1 and 30; also С. Sivarama- 
murti, Amaravati Sculptures in the Madras Government Museum (Madras, 
1956), p. 292,'Nos. 76 and 77. 

8 Almost identical type, but uninscribed, comes from Nagarjunakonda. 
See H. Sarkar, Studies in Early Buddhist Architecture of India (Delhi, 1966), 
p. 88. 

9 ARIE identifies them as masons’ marks. Cf. Nos. 21, 29 and 30. 
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48(531/91).— pa 70 5 (?) 
49(540/91).—sa 30 7 
50(544/90).—a 30 [+] 
51(550/235-1).—dha 70 1 
52(579/90).—ca 70 2 


(c) On Coping Stones (53-54) 


53(311/300).—Both ends broken. Top rounded. Flat base 
with an extant mortise. Ext. 1.56 cm. ; h. 30cm. ; t. 15 cm. 
Inscription (1.21 cm): ......... uvasikaya Hamviya putasa... 
(РІ. І. 53).19 

54(127.—Both ends broken. Ext. 1.91 cm. ; h. 21 em. ; 
t. 20cm. Rounded top and flat base. Cross-like floral design 
and a fragmentary compartment with four human figures at 
the bottom." Inscription (1.28 cm.) already published by 
Burgess? It runs as follows (Pl. I. 54) : --kasa sa-dutukasa 
dànam ága?...... 


(d) On Pillars (55-59) 


55(52).—Top and bottom broken. L. 37 cm. ; ext. h. 100 
cm. ; t. 15 cm. A half lotus medallion above the two running 
lions, below which runs the inscription (а. 33.5 х 22 cm.) in 
five lines, engraved on the rectangular part, the back of which 
is missing; already published by Burgess. The inscription 


10 Cf. ibid., p. 49, No. 33. 

11 The floral band bears some similarity with that on a few copings 
published by Sivaramamurti, op. cit., Pl. XLVIII. 

12 Jas. Burgess, The Buddhist Stupas of Amaravati and Jaggayyapeta 
(London, 1887), р. 102, and No. 26 on Pl. ГУП. 

13 The aksara gais not clear оп the impression published by Burgess. 
Г Sa-du(hu*)tukasa.—Ed. ] 

14 Burgess, op. cit., p. 104; Pl. LIX, 39. Also his Notes on the Amara- 
vati Sfupa (Madras, 1882), p. 22, wherein be says; "The threshold of one of 
the temples outside the large one in the village is formed ofa slab from the 
stupa, and bears an inscription.’ [L. 1— / Pu* 7vasela-nivasino.—Ed. ] 
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(РІ. I. 55) since that time has suffered damages. Burgess reads 
it as follows : 

1 [R]ayaselanivasino vasibhutasa 

2 [Majhatherasa ayira-Bhutarakhitasa [a]- 

3 [te]vàsikasa Cula-ay[i]rasa ara[ha]- 

4 [tasa] ayira-Budharakhitasa ate[va]- 

5 [si]niya bhikhuniya Na[daya] thambho da[na] 

56(51).—Vertically split into two halves. L. (at base) 36 

cm. ; ext. h. 134 cm. ; ext. t. 17 cm. Rectangular part of the 
shaft carved at the base with a stūpa surmounted by chatras. 
A Naga-figure on the left hand face and caitya-arch with three- 
barred railing on the opposite face. Originally, as the inscrip- 
tion on it records, meant for carrying the dharmacakra. The 
inscription refers to a Buddhist sect, the Purvasgailtyas, also 
mentioned in an inscription from Alluru, a Buddhist site in 
the Krishna District, Andhra Pradesh. Inscription (a. 38 x 
42.5 cm.), on the octagonal part, has already been edited? It 
runs as follows :— 


] wee cee cee 89 oo [va]chara 

2 pa. coe eee ese ave 8 divase 

3 prathame 1 .-. .-- --- ka kodubikasa 

4 Khada-nagasa sa-[ga 7] rakena agalokakena 
Viranasa 


5 "'putena amakhana 





15 ARIE, 1924, No. 331. [See Sircar, Suc. Sat., 1939, pp. 328-30 : also 

in JDL, Calcutta University, Vol. XXVI, 1935.—Ed.] 
` 16 P. Seshadri Sastri, ‘Dharanikota Dharmacakra Pillar Inscription’, in 

Ep. Ind., Vol. XXIV (1937-1938), рр. 256-60; also see B.Ch. Chhabra ‘Agalo- 
kaka and the Kingdom of Agni,’ in Dr. B.C. Law Volume, Part I, pp. 170-72. 
The inscription is not illustrated here. The missing back part of the pillar 
has since been traced out and pieced together. The back part contains a 
Kannada inscription of the eleventh-twelfth century A.D. [Cf. better trans- 
cript in Ep. Ind., op. cit., p. 259 and notes.—Ed. ] 

17 Inserted later. 
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6 atalerena Dhafia[kajdasa mahavihare puva-dare 


pava- 

7 jitàna[m] bhik[khu]-sa[m]ghasa Puva-seliyana 
nigayasa 

8 parigahe dharhma ·-. ---- « yo padithapita 
sava-loka - 


9 sat[**]va-hita-su[kha]ya --. --. 
57(162-1 and 2).—Rectangular fragment with rounded top ; 
bottom broken. L. 29 cm.; ext. h. 60 cm.; 1.10 cm. 
Inscription (a. 24.5 x 10 cm.) in three lines (РІ. I, 57) : 


l^ ues no aya Kuda (?) ku... ... 
2 e tee ave ra[sa] bhariyaya Balama ... --- 
3... ... thabho 


58(230/155-1).— Top as well as undressed bottom missing. 
Octagonal shaft split into two. Ext. h. (finished part) 118 cm. 
Inscription (1.36 qm.) (Pl. f. 58) -(sa-bharliyasa sa-putakasa sa- 
duhutaskasa tha[bho] 


59(703).—Colossal limestone pillar lying to the south of the 
stupa. Top broken. Lower part octagonal ; upper part circular. 
Ext. h. 396cm. ; t. across ext. base 107 cm. Inscription 
engraved mildly (1.76 cm.) is enclosed within a rectangle (9x 7 
cm.): Reyatasa. Engraved longitudinally, the inscription is 
preceded and followed by a vertical line. It may either be a 
mason's name or a pilgrim's record. 


(e) On Dome-slabs (60-62 and 64) 


60(55).—A large dome-slab (РІ. IIT) originally consisting of 
two panels, the upper one now mutilated. L. 90 cm ; ext. h. 
124 ст. ; t. 13cm. The lower horizontal compartment depict- 
ing the scene of worship of the Bodhi tree. А weather-worn 
inscription (а. 88 x 11 cm.) in three lines (Pl. I. 60) below the 
above-mentioned panel. Though very much defaced and in- 
distinct, а few words like sidham on the margin and rajño 
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Gotamapu|trasya] íri-Yajna-Satakanisya at the beginning are 
fairly clear. Atleast it is certam that the record belongs to 
Gautamiputra Yajfa-Satakarni. The inscription is written in 
Sanskrit influenced by Prakrit. The tentative reading is as 
follows.— 

1 Sidham!* гајпо Gotamapu[trasya] Sri-Yajna-[Sa]- 


takanisya samvatsare ... ... ... vasa-pa 5 divase 8 
Ujjayini-upasakena 
2 Jayilena ... ... ... mahacetiye ... ... ... karitam ... ... 
ОЕТ Dhanakata-cetiya ... ... ... 


61(61 апа 191/217). —ОгіріпаПу found іп fragments, but now 
pieced together. L. 92 cm. ; reconstructed h. 232 cm. ; t. 15 
cm. The photograph (Pl. IV) published here belongs to the 
major fragment bearing the Museum accession No. 61. In 
sculptural contents, it is similar to the previous one. It is 
divided into three horizontal compartments, depicting, from 
bottom upwards, the worship of the Bodhi-tree, cakra and 
stüpa respectively. The most intact piece of such dome-slabs 
is in the British Museum and has a height of 7 ft. 10 in. (239 
cm.).? The inscription (Pl. I. 61) in three lines (a. 90x 8.5 cm.) 
at base reads as : 

I Sidham namo (bha«)gavato jibudeva vajasaka- 
bhaga/va«)ta dhanuparanatone maha-cetiye ... 
putasa Bodhikasa sa-pitukasa sa-matukasa (sa}- 

2 bhagineyasa Budharakhita-tatiya-putasa 
Vidhikasa sa-pitukasa sa-matukasa sa-bha ... 
Каза putana ca sa-sarnghasa culi-sarghasa 

Bi G: ere tus patithapita 

62(68).—A broken slab depicting piirna-kumbha. Right 
side missing. Ext. h. 90 cm. ; ext. t. 11 cm. Inscription (a. 





18 In the margin between lines 1 and 2. 
19 Douglas Barrett, Sculptures from Amaravati in the British Museum 
(London, 1954), p. 68, No. 59, Pl. XX (a). [See below on Ins. No. 61.—Ed.] 
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39x13 ст.) completely weather-worn (Pl. П. 62) Three 
words in three lines — sidham, atevasika and Budha respectively 
are fairly distinct. 


64(188/219-1, 2 and 3). —Dome-slab, similar to Nos. 60 and 
61 above, in four fragments (Pl. ТУ). L. 90 cm. ; h. 172 cm. ; 
t. 8cm. But the extant slab is divided by an inscribed central 
band into two horizontal compartments, the upper depicting 
the worship of the dharmacakra and lower presumably of the 
Bodhi-tree. The inscription (a. 70x7.5 cm.) is defaced 
and mutilated (PI. П. 64). The content of the inscription as 
given in the ARTE is as follows: “*Seems to refer to two 
samgharamas and mentions the son (pame lost) of Bhadaya 
{Bhadrarya)’. 


(f) Drum-friezes (63 and 71) 


(63185/470).—A drum-frieze of green limestone (Pl. VI). 
Right side broken. Ext. 1112 cm. ; h. 35 cm. ; t. 18cm. A 
wavy garland at the top and a row of animals at the bottom. 
Space in between divided into vertical compartments by fluted 
pilasters with half lotus medallions at the top and bottom. 
The compartments depict (i) water, (ii) Bodhi-tree, (iii) 
dharmacakra, and (iv) stüpa with Nagas, the last three evidently 
standing for the Enlightenment, First Sermon and Death of the 
Buddha. On this analogy, the first one may be taken to sym- 
bolize the Anotatta lake associated with Mayàa's conception.” 
The inscription (1.99 cm.) at the base (Pl. II. 63),*! preceded 
by a triratna symbol, reads— 


Sidham Theriyana maha-vinaya-dharasa therasa bhayata- 


Budhisa atevasikasa Jahara-bhikhuno hamghasa harhghaya ca 
culi-harhghaya ca d[e]ya-dhama pato sa - ... +... 





20 This has been suggested by A. Ghosh. 
21 Cf. ARIE, No. 60. 
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71.—Fragment of a sculptured frieze (Pl. VO) found 
recently about a kilometre to the south-east of the stüpa-site. 
Ext. 1.94 cm. ; h. 35 cm. ; t. 12cm. Like the previous speci- 
men, an animal frieze runs below the panel. The central panel 
shows a seated figure on a throne, flanked by two figures—one 
seated on a stool with a dagger in one of his hands on the 
sinister side and the other a standing figure in folded hands in 
the dexter. There are five pillars with lotus medallions on 
either side of the above-mentioned panel. A mutilated figure of 
a standing male, a dagger or sword in his hand, on the extreme 
left and the carving of a stūpa on the extreme right (the intact 
side) are also to be seen. The fragmentary inscription (1.38 
cm.) reads ав : ...... tasa ca esee SQ eee patimana---vacayateht 
patithapito. 


(g) On Sculptured Fragments (65-66 and 70) 


65(569/435).—A sculptured fragment. Ext. 1.20 cm. ; ext. 
h. 15 cm. ; t. 7 cm. Inscription (a. 18.8 x 6 cm.), in three lines 
(P1. II. 65), at the base : 


1 [Sidham] [De]vana --- ... putasa puraga --- 
2 timita Budhavana ... deya 
3 


66(570/477).—Fragment of a sculpture. Ext. 1.24 cm. ; ext. 
h. 26 cm. ; t. 15cm. Inscription (а. 19 х 6.5 cm.) on the base 
(PL II. 66), in two lines : 

1... ... ... 8a-bhatukasa sa-bhaginikasa 

2 ueste [Dha]fiakata-maha-ce(tie)ye ... ... 

70 (295/478).—A sculptured fragment. On the extreme 
sinister side is a faceted pilaster on а ghafa-shaped base resting 
on a four-tiered square pedestal. To its dexter sidé isa lotus- 
calyx and some leaves. The mutilated and defaced inscription 
(a. 25.8x 11 cm.) in two lines (РІ. II. 66) : 

1 ... Sahaputasa [na] ha ... 
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(h) Other Fragments (67-69) 


67(233/143).—Trough of green limestone. L. 68.5 cm. ; h. 
20 to 22.5 cm. Inscription (1.8 cm.) consisting of three signs 
(РІ. II. 67 : Cho 60 ni). ARIE takes it as a mason's mark. 

68 (519). — Small fragment of an indeterminate object. Ext. 
1.11 cm. ; ext. h. 9.5 cm. ; ext. t. 4 cm. Inscription (a. 9.5 x 6.2 
cm.) (Pl. TI. 68), as read in ARIE is as follows :— 


l ... [tano] 
2 ..tasaha ... 
3 e [sa] 


69(530/354).—Rough slab of limestone. Ext. 1.14.5 cm. ; 
ext. h. 32 cm. ; t. 4.5 cm. Inscription (a. 19.5 x 9 cm.), written 
indifferently, is very much indistinct (Pl. П. 69). 


Though the majority of the inscriptions are fragmentary, 
their donative character is obvious, as they record gifts of 
some component or the other pertaining to the rail or the 
Stipa. It seems that some of the architectural components, 
specially the small cross-bars, with ill-defined tenons belonged 
to the minor stipas having their own railings.?? Other cate- 
gories of inscriptions include masons' names (45-47) and the 
numberings on cross-bars (48-52). 

Of all the inscriptions, No. 60 is the most important from 
the point of view of the history of the sculptural art of Amara- 
vati, as it contains an inscription of the time of Gautamiputra 
Yajfia-Satakarni. These slabs, on stylistic considerations, have 
been placed in the period from 100 to 150 A. D.;9 on the 
other hand, the present inscription shows that this type of 
dome-slabs came into existence only during the last quarter of 


22 A.Reaexcavated a few of them. See his ‘Excavations at Amaravati,* 
in An. Rep. Arch. Surv. Ind., 1905-06 (Calcutta, 1909), pp. 118-19. 
23 Sivaramamurti, op. cit., No. II. C-1to 13. 
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the second century A. D., when the vigorous art-tradition of 
Amaravati had shown signs of decline. Incidentally, the in- 
scription may also show that Sanskrit became the language of 
epigraphs in the Andhra region even before the Iksvaku 
times. 

The bulk of the epigraphs (45-47, 53-54, 57-64 and 71) can 
be dated palaeographically to the second century A.D. But 
No. 55 engraved on a pillar may be ascribed to the first century 
because of the absence of curves at the end of a, ka, and ra, 
and the use of somewhat archaic forms of ca, ta, la, ja and va. 
Some of these features are noticed also in Nos. 63 and 71 al- 
though a and ra in the former show curved ends ; the equaliza- 
tion of upper verticals has not been followed in either case 
despite the fact that the ak;aras have serifs. Perhaps the in- 
scriptions on drum-friezes, both of them having the same height, 
may be dated to the first half of the second century A. D. In 
the same period, will fall the inscriptions under Nos. 53, 54, 
58 and also possibly 62. On the other hand, Nos. 60, 61 and 
64 have to be placed in the last quarter of the second century 
on the basis of the inscription of Gautamiputra Sri-Yajña- 
Satakarni found on a dome-slab (No.60). Here one notices 
the curved ends of the verticals in ka and ra. Nos. 48-52 and 
56 may be ascribed palaeographically to the third century A.D. 
It is, thus, clear that the later phase of the Amaravati stupa 
may be divided into three or four sub-phases. 

No attempt has been made here to evolve any chronology 
based on the material now housed in the Amaravati Museum, 
because it represents just a part of the total collection from the 
site. A chronological scheme based on a partial collection is 
bound to be imperfect, and also unscientific. However, it is 
fairly certain that the pre-Christian phase of the Amaravati 
stüpa had at least two sub-phsses : Аѓокап and post-Agokan 
i.e., second-first century B.C. Further, some re-adjustment in 
the chronology of the Amaravati stipa, even for its last two 
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:phases,* is certainly necessary specially in the light of a dated 

dome-slab (No. 60) and the labelled inscriptions of the pre- 
Christian times ; but the new chronology must take into 
account the entire collection from Amaravati, irrespective of its 
location in different museums.?* 





24 It has been recently stated that thereis a general agreement among 
scholars about the last two phases of the Amaravati Art. See Douglas Bar. 
rett, ‘Early Phase at Amaravati, in The British Museum Quarterly, Vol. 
XXXII, Nos. 1-2, pp. 37-48. But even these two phases require readjust- 
ment on the basis of the evidence in the Amaravati Museum. 

25 [The suggested reading of the initial part of No. 61 is doubtful. 
Possibly jibudeva is Jambudiva (i.e., Jambudyipa) and dhanupara is dhatu (i.e, 
dhqtu)-pari*. The concluding part of line 2 is in Sanskrit putranais c—üsya 
Saüghasya Ksudra-Sañghasya [ca]. The concluding part of No. 63 is in 
Sanskrit Sanghasya Sañghayah ca Ksudra-Sanghayah ca. Мо. 70 has saha 
putena, “together with his son’.—Ed.] 


THE CASTE SYSTEM IN ANCIENT CAMBODIA 
ADHIR K. CHAKRAVARTI 


Cambodia is one of those few countries which in ancient 
times underwent profound Indianization. It is therefore ex- 
pected that the principal socio-economic institutions of ancient 
India would establish themselves more or less solidly in 
Cambodia as well. That is why, from the very beginning of 
epigraphic studies in Cambodia, scholars have turned their 
attention to the question of the prevalence of the caste system 
in ancient times. 

More than one hundred years ago, Lassen stated in unequi- 
vocal terms that it would be useless to seek traces of caste 
system in ancient Cambodia or, for the matter of that, in other 
countries of what we call Greater India. He writes : “Eben so 
wenig wie in andern Staaten Hinterindiens, kann man in 
Kamboja Kasten erwarten, weil die Brahmanen niemals in 
diesen Ländern mächtig genug wurden um ihren Gesetzen dort 
Eingang zu verschaffen." This statement was made when 
Cambodian epigraphy was still to see the light of day. Since 
then, inscriptions have told us of no more than ten Indian 
Brahmanas who came to settle in this land. Опе can at best 
add to this a tradition, according to which some Bráhmanas of 
Varanasi immigrated to Cambodia through Java.? 





1 Christian Lassen, Indische Alterthumskunde, Vol. IV, p. 411. 

2 Explorations et missions de Doudard de Lagre'e, p. 40. According to 
a tradition, however, “the Khmers of Cambodia belonged to this Kamari 
(Khamari) clan of the Kambojas of India" (В. R. Chatterji, ‘A Current Tra- 
dition among the Kambojas of North India relating to the Khmers of Cam- 
bodia’, Artibus Asiae, Vol. X XIV, 1964, р. 254). 
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There is much confusion with regard to the functioning of 
the caste system so much so that one may even question the 
propriety of using the word caste in the Cambodian context. 
This is why a study of the terminology used to signify the 
social groups will be useful. 

The term which merits our attention first is varndsrama, 
The Cambodian kings, particularly of the Ankorian period, 
showed themselves very much anxious for the conservation of 
varnasrama. Thus Ya$ovarman enjoins the following for the 
observance by his descendants, tbe future kings of the country : 

sanatano bhiimibhujam hi dharmmo 
dharmma-sthitinam pariraksanath yat | 
yarnnašramanarm sura-püjananan — 
dandyesu dandas=ca yath-aparadham ||? 

Again, in the inscription of Prasat Komphus of Bhatta 
Divakara, the brother-in-law of king Jayavarman V, it is stated 
that the king established, like the Creator Himself, the good 
system of the castes and of the asramas : 

digraja-vandyo...... ...... 

dhàt - eva varnnaírama-sadvyavastham 

kitva raram=esyvara-mantra-marggath || 
These references seem to be more of a theoretical nature be- 
cause the first pertains to the pious wish of a king while the 
other forms part of a eulogy and as such, should not be taken 
seriously. This impression appears to be corroborated by the 
following description of the kingdom of Jayavarman VII : 

Slaghyam bhuvam punya-bhuvam mahesa- 

maharsi-varnnásrama-kir ttan-adhyaám.5 


3 Тер Pranam inscription, D, v. 102, Journal Asiatique ( J А), Serie X, 
Vol. XI, 1908, pp. 213-14. 

4 Inscription of Prasat Komphus, v. 21, in George Coedes's Inscriptions 
du Cambodge (1С), Vol. I, p. 164. 

5 Inscription of Prasat Сгий, south-east corner, v. 70, IC, Vol. ТҮ, p. 
215-26. 
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Since Jayavarman VII was an ardent Buddhist, there is no 
reason for him to take special pride if his kingdom was really. 
following the precepts of varnatrama as known to the 
Brahmanical law books. But it is also known that the 
Buddhists recognize theoretically the existence of thefour varnas 
or castes.? Thus it appears more probable that he has used 
the traditional description of the division of society into four 
castes without really meaning it seriously. The term varng- 
írama occurs in another damaged inscription of the reign of 
Jayavarman VII.’ 

df varnasrama signifies, in general, the fourfold theoretical 
division of society, there are at least two references where the 
word has acquired an unexpected and highly technical meaning 
of which there is no Indian parallel, either in literature or in 
epigraphy. First, a royal edict of Suryavarman I contains the 
word twice, and Coedes would explain-the passage in question 
as follows: “Letthe divers classes (varnasrama) residing on 
this territory be exclusively under the authority of the bearer of 
the asrama : the khlog must not call them for work nor 
demand of them the payment of the quantity of raisin [as 
tribute]. Let the people called after their names (varndsrama) 
assure the tribute to be paid to Lingapura."* It may be noted 
that in the above translation the word varnasrama has not been 


6 Cf. R. Fick, The Social Organisation in North-East India in Buddha's 
Time (trans. S. K. Maitra), pp. 17-20. [For the maintenance of the varna 
order by the Buddhist Palas of East India, see Gaud alekhamala, p. 36.—Ed.] 

7 Stele of Phimanakas, v. 38, IC, Vol. 11, p. 166. L. Finot ('Inscrip- 
tions d’Atkor’, Bulletin de I’Ecole Francaise Г Extreme-Orient (BEFEO), 
Vol. XXV, p. 91) could not read it. 

8 Inscription of Prasat Srañe, ll. 12-13. Inthe light of the hypothesis 
formulated in the text, the translation of the passage may be modified. 
Further, Mrs. S. Lewitz, Professor of Cambodian Language at the Ecole 
Nationale des Langues Orientales Vivantes, Paris, has suggested to us that the 
word nau at the beginning of the passage has here a declarative—and not its 
usual locative—value. The word may be translated by ‘with regard to’. 
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rendered consistently, and Coedes has admitted it.° Everything 
depends, in fact, on the identification of the people mentioned 
as varnasrama, ‘The inscription first of all speaks of the slaves 
offered to the aírama. Is it that the people of ‘divers classes’ 
were identical with these slaves ? At first it seems to be so 
since between lines 6-7 and 12-13, the inscription does not 
mention any new persons. On the contrary, to make the slaves 
responsible for the tax to be paid to K. J. Lingapura, evidently 
by exploiting the fields of the aírama, would be tantamount 
to regard them as tenants of the діғата, a status much higher 
than could be generally accorded to the slaves. In fact, it may 
be asked whether there is an opposition between the slaves 
 (Kkhiiur) whose grouping is indicated by the same word as used 
for a herd of cattle (thpal) and varnasrama which would then 
denote free men entrusted with the furnishing of the dues to 
the god, K. J. Lingapura, the master of the asrama. That the 
attribution of varnāśrama entails a change in the social and 
economic status of an individual can be shown from an official 
act, also of the reign period of Stiryavarman I. In this 
inscription’ the king compels the family of Vap Mau to give 
up the possession of the land of Vibheda in favour of Sukarna 
Kamstenni. In exchange, the family of Vap Mau receives the 
land of Rangol. After the transaction was over, the king 
*prescribed that these people (the family of Vap Mau) formed 
henceforth part of the varna and of the dsramas’ (pandval pre 
dau ja varnnásrama). This translation leaves much to be desired. 
In the first place, the inscriptton gives the precise information 
about the status of Vap Mau and his family before they had 
received the land of Rangol. It states that they were the men 
of Karsten $ri-Mahidharavarman of Vrah Sruk (anak Karsten 
Sri-Mahidharavarman vrah sruk) and the country of Vibheda 


9 IC, Vol. IV, p. 50, No. 8. 
10 Prah Vihar, К. 360, ibid., Vol. VI, p. 261, 
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was part of the heritage of Mratañ Sri-Prthivinarendra and was 
actually in the possession of Karhsten Sri-Mahidharavarman 
(sruk vibheda mrtakadhana тгаїай Sri-Prthivinarendra kamnu- 
ñ kamsten Sri-Mahidharavarman vrah sruk, western door-jamb, 
1.23). Taking the two together, it may be concluded that, 
because of their utilization of the land of Vibheda, the family 
of Vap Mau stood in the relation of serfs vis-a-vis Kamsten 
Sri-Mahidharavarman. That is why as soon as Vap Mau and 
his family were dissociated from this land, they were automa- 
tically freed from the bond of serfdom with regard to the 
Kamsten. What is more, they now held land directly from the 
king, thus elevating themselves to the rank, if not of freeholders, 
at least of direct tenants of the king. The attribution of caste 
status was indicative of this change. A similar phenomenon 
happened in India also through the ages. Assimilation of 
Nonaryans or of foreign invaders in the Brahmanical social 
system was often followed by their appurtenance to some par- 
ticular castes.‘ But what seems to be original in Cambodia 
is the use of the term varnasrama to signify this change. 


During the Ankorian period, varna was commonly used 
to describe social divisions. Аз а matter of fact, inscriptions 
often mention the word in an extremely vague manner.? There 
are, however, some specific references which leave no doubt 
that the Indian theory of the fourfold caste system was well 
known to the authors of these inscriptions. Thus the king 
Harsavarman II is said to have increased the joy of the four 
varnas beginning with the Brahmanas (Brahman-adi-caturvarnna- 


11 Cf. D. R. Bhandarkar, “Foreign Elements in Hindu Population’, 
Indian Antiquary, 1911, pp. 3-37 ; reprinted in Journal of Anclent Indian His- 
tory, Vol. l, pp. 267-328. See particularly pp. 292-93, 294, 300, 301-02, 
304-05, 310-11, etc. See also J. H. Hutton, Caste in India (4th ed.), pp. 26-27. 

12 Cf. for example, v. 124 of the Pre Rup inscription, IC, Vol. I, pp. 91 
and 122. 
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harsar sarwardhayan gunaih).? The edicts of the hospitals of 
Jayavarman VII declare in unequivocal terms that the people 
belonging to all the four varnas will be admitted in the hospitals 
for treatment (cikitsya atra catvaro varnáh).* ^ There is one 
inscription which betrays knowledge of the creation of the four 
castes by Brahman the Virat-purusa. The same verse shows 
that its author was conversant with the fictitious derivation of 
the term Xsatriya given by Kalidasa.5 The verse runs as 
follows : | 
Ksatat paritrana-vidhana-linga 
ksatr-oktir = es— Abjabhuvo bhujad=vah, etc.15 

Though the four-caste system was known, it is to be noted 
that so far no formal enumeration of the castes has been found 
in the inscriptions. Of the Indian castes, only the Brahmana 
and Ksatriya are mentioned in the inscriptions. It is true that 
sometimes reference is to be found to three castes" or even to 
the three high castes,!? thus implying the existence of the Vaisya 
caste, which in its turn presupposes the Südras as forming the 
fourth and despised caste. On a closer scrutiny, however, this 
conclusion does not hold good. Inthe first place, the Ban 
That inscription is extremely fragmentary at the place where 
the word varna-traya occurs. Secondly, the three castes men- 
tioned in the Kornpon Thorh inscription do not refer to the 
three high castes of the Brahmanical system, but to the three 
principal sañjaks, if one is to follow the translation of Coedes.1? 


13 Prasat Prárh, door-jamb south, v. 9, BEFEO, Vol. XIII, No. 6, pp. 


14 Say Fong, v. 19, ibid., Vol. Ш, p. 16. 

15 Raghuvamía, II. 53. 

16 Pre Кир, v. 290, IC, Vol. І, pp. 104 and 141. 

17 1.46, BEFEO, Vol. XII, No. 2, p. 10 (Finot, Notes d'Epigraphie, р. 


18 Korhpoh Thom, K. 444, IC, Vol. II, p. 64. 
19 For a different interpretation, see Appendix below. 
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Further, it speaks of seven castes (sapta-varna) in connexion 
with the recruitment of the roots (mula), i.e., the first members 
of the two newly created castes. This fact alone, it may be 
presumed, goes to prove that the author of the Кошроћ Thom 
inscription had a totally different idea as regards the caste 
denominations. 

It will thus be clear that the fourfold division of castes was 
only theoretically valid in ancient Cambodia. In reality, 
society was divided at least into seven castes. If, however, the 
castes of the three principal sañjaks were not included in this 
list, the number of castes has to be increased to at least ten, 
without taking into consideration the sub-castes which often 
passed as forming so many castes. Thus the inscription of 
Prasat Ben speaks of the formal consecration of the seven 
castes (abhiseka sapta varnay" so that they can be divided 
among the corps of pages (pi cek dau ja pamcám kanmyan 
pamre). Since there are numerous references to the caste of 
pages," it follows that the seven castes of the inscription of 
Prasat Ben were in reality so many sub-castes under the cate- 
gory of caste of pages.?? 

After varnasrama and varna, the term which deserves to be 
studied is jati with its variants jataka and jata. Thus in the 
pre-Ankorian inscription of Hin K’on, a curse is pronounced 





20 К. 989, IC, Vol. VII, p. 175. 

21 Ta Keo (B), v. 12, BEFEO, Vol. XXV, pp. 300 and 303 ; Prah Vihar 
(A), v. 12, Inscriptions sanskrites du Champa et du Cambodge (ISCC), No. 
LXI, p. 534 ; Prasat Kok Po door-jamb inscription, No. HI, v. 8, and door- 
jamb inscription, No. V, ll. 1-2, ibid., Vol. XXXVII, pp. 400 and 404; 
Sdok Kok Thorn 3.66, ibid., Vol. XLIII, p. 87. 

22 Evidently the sevenfold division of castes as mentioned either by 
Megasthenes (R. С. Majumdar, The Classical Accounts of India, рр. 224-26, 
236-38, 263-64 and 267-68) or by Ibn Khurdadbah about 1500 years later 
(Elliot and Dowson, History of India, Vol. I, pp. 16-17 and 74-93) does not 
‘have any bearing on the seven varnas mentioned in the Cambodian inscrip- 
tions. 
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against anybody who will be tempted to appropriate what the 
founder of the religious establishment has offered to the four 
Jatis (catur-jjátyai).? There is no doubt that the four castes of 
the Indian type are meant here. The Lovek (B) inscription also 
states that Harsavarman III gave his subjects peace and ір lieu 
thereof demanded of them observance of the duties of the four 
Jjatis (prajah caturjjati-kriya-yuktya yat==šantim prapayattaram).** 
Whether the same can be said with regard to jataka and 
jäta is doubtful. The master-founder (acarya yajamana) in the 
pre-Ankorian inscription of Trapan Thom is qualified as catur- 
Játaka-pramana*? which Coedes takes to mean ‘one who serves 
as model for the four castes’. With regard to jata, it may Бе 
pointed out that the inscription of the stele of Trau Tasar, also 
pre-Ankorian in date, mentions Kum caturjjatar.?' It is tempt- 
ing to translate the passage as slaves belonging to the four 
castes. But then, it is wise to remember, slavery for the Brah- 
manas was forbidden.* In the hopelessly mutilated inscription 


23 K.388 (A), v. 3, IC, Vol. VI. p. 75. 

24 V.30, ISCC, No. XVII, p. 132. 

25 IC, Vol. П, pp. 135-36. 

26 As has been pointed out by Coedes (loc. cit., p. 136, note 5), it із 
not absolutely impossible to take the expression in its dictionary 
meaning of ‘composed of four substances’. In that case, dcdrya уајатӣпа 
of the text must have no syntaxical relation with ceaturJataka-pramüna which 
should then give the details of the price of the land. From what remains of 
the text, it is learnt that the slaves, cocoanut trees and arecanut trees were 
given as items of price of the land (pass Jamnau, B, 1. 1, p. 135). The lacunae 
preceding tam (B, 1. 4) could very well have contained the fourth component 
substance of the price. 

27 К. 705, IC, Vol. V, p. 31. 

» 28 Cf.Kàátyayana on the authority of Bfhaspati (IL 715-17): trigu 
уйт nesu vljneyam viprasya па kvacit || | samavarfio--pi vipram tu düsatvam 
n»»aiya karayet | Brahmanasya hi désatvam ny pa-tejo vihanyate ÍI 

See also Vivgdacint@mani of Vacaspati Mišra (ed. Ganganath Jha, 

Baroda, 1942, pp. 74 and 309) : *'If the Bráhmana is made a slave, the glory 

of the king suffers diminution." 
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of Nak ta Svay Damba,” the word caturjata occurs twice ; but 
it is impossible to glean any meaning out of it. 

A propos jati and the cognate terms in use in ancient Cam- 
bodia, two observations can be made. First, these terms were 
mostly used in pre-Ankorian epigraphy, while the expression 
varna was more favoured in later ages. Can this change-over 
be attributed to hazard only ? Ifitis not so, the statement 
becomes all the more significant because of the fact that an 
evolution in the inverse sense took place in India. Varna here 
changed imperceptibly into jati2° Secondly, while the number 
of jati is always given as four in Cambodia, that of the усогла is 
not fixed and seems to have been rather numerous. It is well 
known that the position is exactly opposite in India. In fact, 
it has been stated that “Castes are born and wither away, fuse 
together or split into smaller castes, but the same vargas men- 
tioned in the Rgveda endure. The relation then, of varga to 
caste is that of the sacred and enduring to the empirical and 
the ephemeral.”*! In the present state of knowledge, it is not 
possible to offer any satisfactory explanation for these differ- 
ences. It may, however, be due to the perpetration of the 
confusion in the use of the terms varna and jati. It is likely 
that, in the centuries immediately before and after the Christian 
era, Indians going to Cambodia (and somewhat later also the 


29 К. 903, IC, Vol. VI, p. 70. 

30 In ancient India, the confusion was constant in the use of these two 
terms though the preference was rather for the word jai. Thus rama, accord- 
ing to the Nirukta XIL 13, is a krgna-j4tiya woman, while the Раз Ма 
Dharmasutra, 18. 17-18, describes her as kysnava-ra2. As example of 
jüty-antac — cha bandhuni (Panini, V. 4.9), is cited Brahmanajatiya. The diffe- 
rent Dharmasütra and Dharmaéastra texts (e. g. Gautama, XI. 20 ; Vas., 
1.17, ХІХ.7 ; Manu, 1.118, IIL.15, VIL.177, VIII.41, IX.86 and X.41) use jati 
to indicate varna. The late Sukranitistra ignores the word varna and uses 
exclusively the word Jati (1У.3.21-30). 

31 T. R. Trautmann, “Оп the Translation of the term Varna’, Journal of 
the Economic and Social History of the Orient, Vol. VII, No. 2, pp. 196-201. 
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Cambodians who might have made a voyage to India) brought 
with them ideas about Indian social life. They might have 
tempted to establish the fourfold division of society ; but since 
they were accustomed in India to using the word jati to signify 
the social groups, they used it in Cambodia even when they 
really meant varna. It is further likely that, in Cambodia also, 
the originally established social groups underwent the same 
metamorphosis to which they had been subjected to in India. 
In other words, the purely professional Cambodian jatis, were 
later so reformed as to indicate, generally speaking, hereditary 
and functional groups under administrative control of the king. 
Thus transformed, they came to be called, again due to the 
same terminological confusion, varna. 


The question that naturally arises is whether the jati-varna 
system of ancient Cambodia can be regarded as similar to the 
Indian caste system, either as it is described in the Dharma- 
$astras or as it prevails in actual life. The frequent mention of 
tbe Brahmanas and more scarce references to Ksatra or Ksatriya 
in the inscriptions make a prima facie case for the prevalence of 
the caste system of the Indian type in ancient Cambodia. To 
judge whether the Cambodian social divisions were actually of 
Indian origin or were even inspired by the Varnaframa-dharma, 
it is necessary to analyze the characteristic features of the jati- 
varna system of Cambodia as revealed in the inscriptions. 


What strikes most even a casual student of Cambodian 
social history is the idea of gradation which pervaded all social 
categories and strata. It appears that society was divided into 
two broad mutually antagonistic classes. Thus the Kompon 
Thorh inscription states that women of the two newly created 
varnas of khmuk vrah kralà arcana and karmantara will have to 
be given only to good men (anak ta uttama) for the service of 
Siva ; in no case shall they be taken by men of low birth (hina- 
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Jati)32 The term hina-jati is here contrasted with good шеп; 
but the more apt contrary term sujati is also found in inscrip- 
tions.* 

What was the criterion to distinguish between the men of 
good birth and the hina-jati? The same inscription of Kornpon 
Thorn (B) provides with the answer. It forbids giving away in 
marriage the women of the two newly created varnas to men of 
hina-jati because from such union will be born the anak khloñ 
(pi pañja anak khloñ),** i.e., those who earn their livelihood by 
means of manuallabour.5 It may thus be surmised that the 
people of hina-jàti were also condemned to hard work ; other- 
‘wise how could children born of the union of women of the 
varnas of khmuk vrah krala arcana and karmantara with them 
be particularly stigmatized ? 

It appears that, in Cambodia, the status of varna was the 
exclusive privilege of the men of good birth (sujdti). As has 
been already indicated, the status of varnaírama was denied to 
the slaves (Кйшй) in the inscription of Prasat Srañe% while a 
Prah Vihar inscription tends to show that even serfs were 
debarred from the membership of the varna. Vap Mau and his 
family were admitted to vargaírama only when they became 
direct tenant of the State.?" 

The varnas again were divided into good and ordinary ones. 
To quote the same Kothpon Thom inscription: “А question 
of details. Besides [the people belonging to the authority of] 


32 Korhpoh Thom(B), ll. 2-3, IC, Vol. П, p. 64. 

33 E. g., the inscription of Prasat Sahkhah (K.218, ibid., Vol. III, p. 47) 
applies the term to qualify king Stryavarman T. 

34 Loc. cit. 

35 See Appendix. Other probable meanings of the expression amak 
khlo have been suggested by us in our study of the social economy of ancient 
Cambodia to be published soon. 

36 Loc.cit. 

37 Loc. cit. 
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the three principal sañjaks of the king who alone can take them, 
it 18 forbidden to give them to the people of the sañjaks who 
are candidates for [the parasol with] golden rod." These latter 
again are contrasted with the three good castes (varnna uttama 
ply)? Taking the two statements together, it seems logical to 
conclude that only men of the three principal sañjaks were 
considered as belonging to the three good castes. Those who 
were left out of this charmed circle should not be regarded as 
belonging to so many pariah castes since in this category come 
the men of the three sañjaks who are candidates for the parasol 
with golden rod. Indeed the inscription of the oath of fealty 
to Stryavarman I makes it clear that all sañjaks irrespective of 
ranks stood in a special relation to the king?? and, as such, 
the varnas to which they belonged could not be considered low 
or bad. Hence the three good varnas are to be contrasted with 
-an unspecified number of ordinary varnas. 

It is to be noted that the idea of the three good vargas after 
the Indian pattern was known.*° Of these the place of honour 
was held by the Brahmanas. Thus an inscription of the 7th- 
8th century A.D. from Vat Ph’u declares the Brahmana as 
Brahman himself (Brahm=eti viprah). An inscription from 
Kdei An of the reign period of Rajendravarman (944-68 A.D.) 
makes not a very distant echo of the theory of the creation of 
the four castes as given in the Rgveda, X. 90. It calls the 
author of the inscription agrajanman (the first born). The 
Brahmana Hiranyadaman is also called by this epithet in the 
Sdok Kok Thor inscription (verse 27). The pretension of 


38 ІС, Vol. II, p. 67 ; see also the Appendix. 

39 The inscriptions of the eastern Gopura of Phimanakas (K. 292), ibid., 
Vol. III, pp. 208-10. See particularly p. 209, note 1. 

40 Cf. varna-traya in the Ban That inscription, Sarga I, v. 46, loc. cit. 

41 K.876, у. 3, IC, Vol. V, p. 11. 

42 С.Ш, 1. 23, ibid., Vol. VII, p. 10. | 

43 BEFEO, Vol. XLIII, р. 79. 
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the Brahmanas to be considered the sole worthy beings is 
found in the inscription of Ban That which describes the sage 
simply as varnin.** There are again other inscriptions where 
birth in the Brahmana family is eulogized. By way of example 
may be cited the case of Sivasoma, the guru of king Indravar- 
man (877-89 A.D.) Не describes himself as born in a 
Brahmana family (vipra-sambhava).*® Further, it is said of a. 
master who served the kings from Yasovarman (889-900 A. D.) 
to Jayavarman IV (921-42 A.D.) that he was born in a family 
wherein pure Brahmanas had succeeded one another (nairan-- 
taryy-agate-suci-dvije...vamsa-bhiih).*® 

References to the kingly caste are much rarer. The term 
Ksatriya is to be found only twice іп the whole range of Cam- 
bodian inscriptions." The word used more frequently to 
indicate the king or his lineage is Ksatra (and its derivative 
ksatri). This implies that only actual wielders of royal power 
were regarded as belonging to this group. In any case, if it be 
admitted that the Khmer king was an absolute despot, at least 
from the strictly constitutional point of view, it is not very 
likely that very many people, if at all any, shared power with. 
him. In all likelihood then the term Ksatra denoted only the 
ruling king who was venerated as the teacher of the world and, 
as such, was even superior to the Brahmanas over whom he 
claimed priority in the matter of being received in the different 
Ya$odhar-aáramas.í$ It may be noted that the rajaputra and 


44 Sarga II, v. 18, op. cit., p. 209. 

45 Prasat Kantal Dom (K. 809), v. 40, IC, Vol. I, p. 40. 

46 Prasat Andoh (K. 675), v. 29, ibid., p. 64. 

47 Pre Rup, vv. 8 and 16, ibid., pp. 78-79. 

48 Sa hi vifvambhar-adhisas=sarvva-loka-gurus=smytah | 
yad=iştaħ= tasya tat kuryyad= Vyasa-gitam=sidam yatha || 
sarvva-loka-gurufi—c-alva rá]dnam yo=’ timanyate | 
na tasya dattan=na kttan-na §raddham phalati kvacit |] 


atha dvijo—'dhikam pujyah, etc., ISCC, No. LVI (Thnàl Baray) C, 
vv. 1-3. 
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the ladies of the royal harem had an inferior social status vis- 
a-vis the dvija and the heads of the four āśramas.® It may 
thus be concluded that though the idea of exalted kingship 
existed in ancient Cambodia, the Ksatriya as a caste or even 
caste-like group was not known. 

It has been pointed out earlier that there is not even one 
single mention of the Vaisya or the people's caste in the Cam- 
bodian inscriptions. It may then be safely stated that the 
yarna-traya mentioned in the Ban That inscription did not cor- 
respond to a social reality and may be taken as an attempt to 
make Cambodian society conform to the orthodox Indian 
pattern. The three good varnas mentioned in the Kompon 
Thom inscription, on the other hand, reflect a state of things 
with which the Indian Dharmagastras had nothing to do. 

These varnas are sometimes hereditary as may be shown 
from the fact that those who formed the nuclei of the two 
castes in the Kompon Thorh inscription referred to above were 
called mulas.© Then, in another inscription"? where there is no 
question of the creation of a new caste, certain members of the 
varna Mustiyuddha bear this title, while others of the same 
generation do not. It is plausible to think that those who are 
given the title are all descendants of the first members of the 
caste. Later, however, it will be seen that not every descen- 
dant of the first members of a varna group was given the title 
of mila. i 

Because of the proneness of the varna distinction to become 
hereditary, it is quite natural that aristocracy of birth, which 
possibly existed independent of the institution of varna, would 
be further extolled. This is true of the pre-Añkorian as well as 


49 Ibid., C, v. 4, and D, 1. 13 (ibid., p. 425). 
50 Loc. cit., A, 1. 16 ; IC, Vol. II, p. 64. 
51 Prasat Car (K. 257), door-jamb north, 11. 2-5, 7, 15, etc., ibid., Vol. 


IV, p. 144. 
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of the Añkorian period. In the pre-Ankorian times, Muni Tsana- 
datta, a contemporary of Iáanavarman І (616-35 A.D.) claims 
to have been born in a celebrated family (khyata-kul-odgata).9* 
Jñanacandra, an amatya of king Jayavarman I (657-81 A.D.) 
calls himself kulina. Paramegvaravallabha, who is credited to 
have made some religious foundations during the reign of 
Jayavarman I (781 A.D.), qualifies himself as kul-odbhava in the 
inscription of Lbok Srot.54 These pretensions multiply in the 
Ankorian period. Pride is taken in the birth in a particular 
family or dynasty.™ 


Even a cursory glance over the different varna names will 
convince anybody that these were mostly functional in character. 
The question thus arises: to what extent were the varna 
groups at the same time hereditary and functionalin character ? 
No precise answer to this query can be given in the present 
state of our knowledge. All that can be said is that so far as the 
sacerdotal caste is concerned, it was mostly so. In other words, 
the caste affiliation of the Brahmanas was there and they had 
the privilege, sometimes exclusive, of following some specific 
functions. In the pre-Ankorian times, according to the inscrip- 
tion of Tan Kran, the post of hott was made hereditary in the 
family of Dharmasvamin (hautriyad = avyavacchinna santatir = 


52 Ang Pou, v. 3, ISCC, No. УШ, р. 49 - Vat Po (K. 22), IC, 1 Vol. Ш, 
p. 144. 

53 Тао! Kok Prah, v. 3, IC, Vol. II, p. 149. 

54 V.2, ibid., pp. 92-93. 

55 Cf. (i) the praíasti of Sivakaivalya: gurur— gariyancsudit-odite— 'bhud 
—dhiyo = dito= 'nindita-vamía-varyye (Sdok Kok Thor, v.28, BEFEO, XLII, 
p.78); (И) mata-pitz-vamíajàh nirddostm, Prasat Kok (К. 339), v. 31, IC, 
Vol. V, р. 167 ; (iii) vamse pratita-suddhe sanjato Jata-vikramah, Vat Prah 
inscription of Tuk Cah (K. 702), ibid., Vol. V, p. 224 ; (iv) udit-odita-vamía- 
jah, Tüol Ta Pec (К. 834), v. 43, ibid., Vol. V, p. 253; (v) Jüünapriya 
Aryamitra was born in a pure dynasty (fuddh-ünvaya), Phum Da (K. 139), v. 
8, ibid., Vol. Ш, p. 179. 
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yyasya n=anyatah).°° For the Ankorian period there is the clas- 
sic example of the maternal family (matr-vamsa) of Sivakaivalya 
which, according to the inscription of Sdok Kok Thorn, enjoyed 
the exclusive right of performing the service of Devaraja.™’ 
Then again, the function of phjuh or phjuh purohita of the 
Karaten Jagat Kaden was reserved for the family of Sten Rau 
by order of Jayavarman П. The Ta Keo(B) inscription states 
that by order of Suryavarman І the office of hotr of the god 
i$ri-Kapalega was made exclusive in the family of Sivacarya.*? 
The inscription of Vat Thipedi reveals that the family of Prana- 
vatman held for generations the post of royal hotr.® The 
Kompon Thom inscription, already referred to, records that 
from among the suitable members of the two new castes of 
khmuk vrah krala arcana and karmantara wil be recruited 





56 V.9, IC, Vol. I, p. 9. 

57 V.21 has been recently studied independently of each other by M. 
Claude Jacques (Annuaire de l'Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes for the years 
1967 and 1968) and the present writer. In matters of detail, there is differ- 
ence between ourselves ; but both of us have pointed out the serious mistake 
in Finot’s translation (Notes d’Epigraphie, p. 304), perpetuated by Coedes 
(BEFEO, Vol. XLII, p. 96), regarding the words striyo va. Our reading of 
the stanza and the translation thereof are : 

tan-matr-vamše yatayas — striyo va 

jata vidhay =akrama-yukta-bhavak | 

tad-yajakas = syur = na kathancid=anya 

iti kgitindra-dvija-kalpan — asit |] 
“Let the yatis or the women born in this matr-vamsa—and none else—be 
appointed priests at this rite without any order of preference. Such was the 
regulation of the king and of the Brahmana." Our study entitled ‘Un reexa- 
men de la stance XXXI de l'inscription de Sdok Kok Thoth’ will be publish- 
ed soon. 

58 Vrah {азапа pre santana sten rau та phjuh purohita kamrateñ jagat 
Кайе, Prasat Већ (K. 989), В, 1. 10, IC, Vol. VII, p. 175. 

59 S'ri-Kapalefa-hotttve sva-kulena raja-fasanat | 

sthapayamasa yah kytva nityam yisaya-varjjitam ||—v. 9, ISCC, No. 
XV(B), p. 106. 
60 Regarding this family, see Coedes, op. cit., p. 217. 
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teachers to teach the sciences at the capital city." The 
regular functions ofthe two castes seem to have consisted 
respectively in ceremonial ringing of the bell in the sanctum 
sanctorum*? and the performance of the obsequial rites. In 
all these cases, caste and occupation do not militate with what 
is known of the duties of the Brahmanas in the Dharmaéastras. 
In practice, however, it is found very often that the members 
of the same family followed different professions, as much 
spiritual as wordly, and belonged to different varnas. 

The divorce between varna and profession can be detected 
as early as the time of Jayavarman I. As has already been 
seen, by royal order the family of Dhruvasvamin enjoyed the 
unique privilege of furnishing hotr. But the inscription con- 
tinues to statethat the eldest son of Dharmasvamin held succes- 


61 A, Il. 16-18, IC, Vol. ПІ, p. 64. . 

62 The word khmuk is evidently derived from kuk which in modern 
Khmer will be pronounced very much like kok. The word may thus be re- 
lated to Bahnar kok which, according to Guilleminet, means ‘a wooden bell 
without clapper (Dictionnaire Bahnar-Francais, Vol. І, p. 421). Hence khmuk 
may very well denote the priest charged with the ceremonial ringing of the 
bell. Vrak signifies the idea of sacredness. See Paul Levy in Melanges d’ 
Indianism. Kralà means ‘area, site’ (cf. Coedes in IC, Vol. V, p.223). 

63 The view of J. Gonda that karmantara means funeral ceremony 
(*Begr&bnisfeier', *Altind. anta-, antara-, usw." Bijdragen, Vol. XCVII, 
1938, p. 475) has been accepted by Coedes (IC, Vol. II, p. 62, note 8). K. 
Bhattacharya, however, thinks that the view of Gonda is nothing buta hypo- 
thesis. According to him, from the contexts where the word occurs, no 
precise meaning can be drawn (“Recherches sur le vocabulaire des inscription 
sanskrites du Cambodge", BEFEO, Vol. LII, No. 1, pp. 18, 37). But the 
Sdok Kok Thorn inscription (4.62) seems to suggest that karma-dharma 
signified the obsequial rites. If dharma stands here for ‘rite’, the funerary 
idea is conveyed by karma. Thus there is nothing inherently improbable in 
the view of Gonda and Coedes. It may, however, be pointed out that 
karma-dharma in the passage cited may mean the act of dharma, and the 
word dharma had often a funerary association in the Cambodian inscriptions 
(vide Coedes in BEFEO, Vol. XL, pp. 324-331). [ ‘Act of dharma’ is dharma- 
karman.—Ed. i 
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sively the offices of Mahatvapati (verse 11) Bhojaka of Srestha- 
pura (verse 12) and lord of Dhruvapura (verse 14) while his 
younger brother Pracandasimha was in charge of the recruit- 
ment of the personal guards of the king (mrp-antaranga-yaudhan- 
апат parigraha, verse 16) and head of the oarsmen (verse 17). 

Things are not very different in the inscription of Prasat 
Ben, issued some five hundred years later. Though it states 
that the family of Sten Rau was entrusted with the office of 
.phjuh от phjuh purohita of К. J. Kaden, as already seen, some 
later members of the family were described as bhagavata 
servants employed in the royal bath (ja bhagavata pamre vrah 
kralà sron, B, line 12). The immediate ancestors of Ksetrajña of 
the same family acted as barbers (vrah ksora, B, line 21) and 
were posted at the royal bath. The inscription of Kuk Sla Ket 
mentions a Ksetrajfia who, was well versed in the rules and the 
five rites, but performed the function of royal barber (kalpajriah 
pancakalavit . . . ksurakarmmani kalpitah). ^ Considering the 
nearness in time of these two Ksetrjfias (both being contempo- 
rary of Rajendravarman), and the identity of the function 
mentioned, it is likely that they are also identical. It may, in 
this connexion, be observed that service in the royal bath house 
is prescribed exclusively for 4йзїз by Kautilya.9? 

One member of the family of Steñ was superintendent of 
the pages in charge of holding the fan (pamre trvac kanmyan 
parre па pamak, B, lines 26-27); another was the guardian of 
the royal sword (trvac kanmyan pamre vrah khan, B, line 28); 


64 Inscription of Tan Kran, loc. cit. 


65 Loc. cit. 

66 See v. 28, IC, Vol. V, p. 121. 

67 L 18:  snüpaka-samyühak-astaraka-rajaka-malakaüra-karma dasyah 
kuryuh, etc. The Dasabrahmana Jataka (IV. 361) mentions with aphoristic 
brevity a ceremonial royal bath in which {һе Brahmanas “lie for love of 
money under the bed of kings ; the latter bathe over them after a Soma offer- 
ing is ready. Bathers (malamajjana) they resemble... ... s 
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still another was,made commander of the army of the centre 
(Каптуай pare senapati kantal vala, B, line 29). 

. The evidence of the inscription of Kuk Trapàn Sruk? is 
particularly interesting for an understanding of the structure of 
the varna system vis-a-vis function in ancient Cambodia. 
According to it, the ancestors of Vagigvara-pandita and Diva- 
kara-pandita, possibly the famous priest who anointed the 
kings Jayavarman VI, Dharanindravarman I and Suryavarman 
II, pursued different occupations and sometimes а change in 
profession entailed а change in their varna denomination also. 
The family seems to have started in the reign period of Indra- 
varman as purohita of $ri-Jalaügeávara (ie., Buos Prah Nam, 
Con Prei) and of Candanagiri (i.e., Prah Bat, Con Prei, B, 
line 2). Chlofi Vijaya, head of the family during the reign of 
Jayavarman-Paramaviralaka was made sarvdyudhapati (in 
charge of the royal arsenal) and, after an exhibition of physical 
prowess by overwhelming a buffalo, was given the name of 
Vrah Kamraten Ай §ri-Viraparakrama and assigned to the 
varna of superintendent of young servants with the rank of 
senapati (varnna paiica kanmyan pamre ja sendpati, B, line 17). 
His successor in the maternal line, V. K. A. Sri-Kavitvara- 
pandita, became guru (teacher) in the four tapovanas situated at 
Tgvarapura, Sivapura, Sri-Stryaparvata and Sri-Jalafgegvara, 
while his elder brother, V. K. A. Srikantha-pandita, became 
professor at Sivapada (B, line 23-24). Later Siiryavarman I 
appointed V. K. A. Kaviévara-pandita his guru and placed him 
in the karmantara varna. Nothing is known of the varna status 
of his successor, V. K. A. Sri-Vagiávara-pandita who held the 
posts of hotr of Harsavarman Ш Sadagivapada and guru of 
the queen Harsalaksmidevi (D, lines 2-3). Ніз full brother, 
V. K. A. Divakara-pandita, however, is said to have ‘belonged 
to the karmantara caste (A, vertical right, line 1). 


Te 
68 К. 91, IC, Vol. П, pp. 129-30. 
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This will make it clear that уагла denoted sometimes here- 
ditary groupings, sometimes functional groupings, and some- 
times, though neither necessarily nor perhaps even generally, 
both. In fact, the inscription of Prasat Trapañ Run mentions 
heredity and profession, along with knowledge and wealth, as 
independent elements contributing to social pre-eminence (kula- 
karmma-sruti-dravyair=unnata).©° 

Inscriptions throw some light on the organization of the 
varnas. Reference has already been made to the mīlas whom 
the Kompon Thom inscription represents as the first members 
ofa varna. lt has also been seen that the descendants of the 
first members may be called müla. The position is made clear 
by the evidence furnished by the inscription of Prasat Ben, 
which indicates unequivocally that only certain members of the 
family of Sten had the distinction of being called mula.” It may 
thus be concluded that after the creation of a varna group, the 
mülas consisting of either founder-members or their selected 
descendants, formed something like a council of the varna. 
These mīlas, as may be shown from the Prasat Car inscription, 
were empowered to act in the name of the varga as a whole.” 
That some such organization was there is clear from the Kom- 
poà Thom inscription when it states that the members of the 
two varnas (lit. “fruits of the lineage") “must not henceforth 
recognize any other authority than that of the chiefs (khloñ) of 
khmuk vrah krald arcana and karmantara ( [ууат]ас ti man nā 
svatantra ta dai ti len [khlofi] khmuk vrah [krala] arccana nukhlon 
karmmantara [pradvan dau) ...] ).”* The precise function of the 
chief lay perhaps in the administration of the property which 
belonged to the varna group as a whole. In the discharge of 


69 У. 29, BEFEO, Vol. XXVIII, p. 64 


70 Loc. cit. 

71 K. 257, door-jamb north, 112-6, IC, Vol. IV, p. 144, which des~ 
cribes the purchase of certain things for,a mandira with the help of money 
borrowed (pul prak) from Mratañ Khlofi Sri-Narapativarman. 


72 A, 1. 23-24, loc. cit. 
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his responsibility, Һе might have been assisted by the mülas. 

Further light on the organization of the varnas is thrown by 
two inscriptions, First, tbe inscription of Sdok Kok Thom 
informs us that Sada&iva-Yogendrapandita was appointed 

` ЕМой karmmantara eka," i.e., chief of the Karmantara varna 
assigned to the first province of the State which was under the 
direct administration of the king." It appears that the varnas 
also were subjected to the same principle of fourfold division 
of the administrative machinery. Secondly, the inscription of 
Ta Keo (B) makes it clear that Sivacárya was appointed the 
head of the castes (varnna-éresthatva-sarhsthitah)." The precise 
nature of the function of this supreme chief of all castes is. not 
unfortunately explained in the inscription. 

The characteristic features of the jati-varna system of 
ancient Cambodia described so far are to be found in India as 
well. But to be able to pronounce judgement on the presumed 
relationship between the jati-varga system of Cambodia and the 
varnásrama-dharma of ludia, it is imperative to see if they agree 
in certain other fundamental aspects. It is well known that in 
India pride in caste manifests itself in the form of taboo on 
cómmensality and connubium, to which is sometimes added the 
question of untouchability. Be it noted at the very outset of 
this inquiry that in the whole range of Cambodian epigraphy 

73 445, BEFEO, Vol. KLIMI, р. 90. 
74 СҒ.Р. Dupont, ibid., p. 122, note 3. 
75 V.8,ISCC, No. XV, p. 106. Seealso the following verse : 
dadhat Pranavaíarvvas == sa íringpedradivikramam | 
nima bhoga-yutam prapa pamcám varngegy -adiifatam]] 
—Ta Keo (K. 534), B, v. 12, BEFEO, Vol. XXV, p. 300=Prah Vihar (A), v. 
12, ISCC, No. LXI, p. 534. Ратсат varnaesv-adhifatàm has been taken 
by Finot to mean supreme chief and guardian of castes (BEFEO, Vol. XXV, 
р. 300, note 6). But on the basis of the'evidence furnished by the inscription 
of Prasat Beh already, quoted, it may be stated that Prapavafarva was 
appointed chief (adhtSaram) of the guardians (pamcam) who were divided into 
various varnas. Thus the verse cannot be taken to establish that there existed 
а supreme chief standing over all the varnas. 
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there is not one single reference to untouchability. In ‘fact, 
Candala, who, according to the authors of the Dharmagastras, 
is the offspring of the worst type of pratiloma marriage (i.e., 
union of a Brahmana girl with a Sidra male),”* is the personal 
name of a slave in a pre-Ankorian inscription." But no 
specially uncharitable reference to his function is made here. 
On the question of commensality, Cambodian inscriptions, 
written both in Sanskrit and in old Khmer, do not lay down 
any specific interdiction. On the other hand, the inscription of 
Prasat Kantop” seems to refer to a community feast given on 
the occasion of laying the boundary stones of a piece of land. 
Coedes thinks that the meal was served to those who had met 
for the occasion (evidently as judges and witnesses as was the 
custom in such transactions).? Normally such persons could 
not have been very numerous ; but the inscription records that, 
among other things, the flesh of two swine, 800 big fishes and 
2000 bowls were necessary for the feast. The consumption of 
the huge quantity of foodstuff would justify the assumption of 
a large number of participants. This hypothesis can also be 
directly deduced from the text which says that those who were 
present to witness the ceremony were all amcas of the people of 
the villages of Thpal and Jen Canhvar, and they were all related- 
to one another by blood kinship (amcas anak thpal jeü canhvar 
phon ja kule anak si strijana phon, door-jamb north, line 26). 
The word amcas should here be understood not іп the sense of 
old men (as has been done by Coedes), but in its modern - sense 
of ‘master, proprietor’ or, better, ‘a householder’. The passage 
would then imply that all the householders, men and women, 


76 Gautama, IV.17 ; Manu, X.12, 17 ; Yaj., 1.93. 
77 Prasat Nai Khmau (K.765), 1.7, IC, Vol. V, pp. 53-54. 
78 K.353, door-jamb north, K, ll. 31-34, ibid., р. 137. 


79 Cf. the inscriptions of the Prasat Trapan Rua (Saka 928), B, 11. 21-31, 
etc., BEFEO, Vol. XXVIII, pp. 67-68 ; Prasat Kok Po, door-jamb V, ll. 18- 
35, 49-66, ibid., Vol. XXXVIL pp. 405-07; Vat-Prah Einkose:, К. 262,'door- 
jamb south, 11.8-16, IC, Vol. IV, pp. 111-12. 
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of the two villages were kins. This is, however, little likely. If, 
even then they partook of food together, this might have been 
due to the absence of all restrictions on commensality. 

True to the Indian theory of castes, the confusion of varna 
(varna-sankara) is condemned in Cambodia and, following their 
Indian counterparts,” the Cambodian kings took upon them- 
selves the task of maintaining the purity of the yarnas. In the 
earliest epigraphic mention of the prevention of varnasankara, 
sober history is obscured by rhetoric exuberance : 


nakh-arnsu-dandaih pado = pi yasya namra-mahibhujam / 

mauli-ratn-athsum —avadhid — varnga-sankara-karinam | 
More pointed is the reference contained in the Pre Rup inscrip- 
tion of Rajendravarman. The subjects of Rajendravarman 
were well known for their complete freedom from confusion of 
castes (vidita varjjità varnna-sankaraig).9? 

In ancient India, there were different schools of thought as 
to what constituted varna-satkara. Thus, according to Narada, 
XII. 102, only children born of pratiloma marriage were consi- 
dered varna-saikara. According to some others like Brhaspati, 
children of all mixed marriages fall within this саќерогу. But 


80 Gautama, VIII.3, defines the dharma of the king as prasuti-raksanam 
=asamkaro dharmah ; cf. also Vas. ХІХ.7-8; Ипи Dharmasutra, IIL3 š 
Medhatithi on Manu, X. 61 ; Narada, ХП.113; Yaj., L361, etc. In the 
Nasik inscription of the regnal year 19 of the Satavahana king Vásisthtputra 
Sri-Pu]umiyi, itis claimed that the king prevented the confusion of the four 
castes (vinivatita-catuvana-sakarasa, or sañkarasa, Ep. Ind., Vol. VIII, pp.60- 
61; D. C. Sircar, Select Inscriptions, 1st ed., p. 197). [The epithet is applied 
to Pu]umayi's father.—Ed.] 

81 1SCC, No. ГУШ, pp. 454 and 463, Thnal Baray (B), v. 12. 

82 V. 140, IC, Vol.I, pp. 92 and 124. 

83 Pratilom-anulamas=ca te jiatv® (possibly a mistake for Jneya as 
suggested by P.V.Kane, History of Dharmafástra, Vol.Il, р. 59) varna-sam- 
Кага}, BYhaspati quoted in the Vyayahara-prakir naka section of the Kztyakal- 
pataru (MS. examined by Kane). K. V. Rangaswamy Aiyangar's ed. (Vol. 
XII, p. 811) has : pratilom-anuloma£ —ca tair = yutà var na-samkaráh. 
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the most comprehensive formulation comes from Manu accord- 
ing to whom “mixed castes arise by members of one varna 
having sexual intercourse with women of another varna, by 
marrying women who ought not to have been married such as 
a sagotra girl, and by neglect of the duties peculiar to one's 
уатпа? 54 Jn the light of this enunciation, marriage was to be 
contracted within the varna and outside the gotra. Cambodian 
history, however, tends to show that marriage did not generally 
fulfil either of these conditions. It may be said that although 
the term gotra is sometimes found in inscriptions, it does not 
usually convey the idea of blood kinship. What is more, no 
inscription known so far has anything to say about the role of 
gotra in marriage. 


No precise information can be gleaned from inscriptions re- 
garding the prohibited degree of marriage on either side of the 
parents. There are at least two sure examples of cross-cousin 
marriage. Prthivindradevi, the mother of Indravarman, was 
the daughter of the maternal uncle of Pythivindravarman, the 
father of Indravarman.?5 "There is, again, the example of the 
Khloñ vala Kamraten Ай Кой Haradharma (said to be an 
ancestor, aji, of Indravarman) who married his daughter Ten 
Pavitra to his nephew (kanmvay) Kamraten An Vrah Muüla.* 
It may be noted in passing that such cross-cousin marriages 


84 Vyabhicarena varnanam —avedyà-vedanena ca | 
sva-karmandn= ca {уй епа jayante varaa-samkarah|| [ X. 24.— Ed. ] 

85 'The stele of Prah Bat, vv. 11-12, ISCC, No. XLV, p. 365. Prthivindra- 
varman is described as the bhagineya of Rudravarman (v. 12) while his wife 
is called the daughter of the latter (s'ri-Rudravarmm-2vanipüla-kanya, v. 13). 
There is little room for doubt that the two Rudravarmans were identical. 
The genealogical table which Dupont gives at the end of his article in 
BEFEO, Vol. XLUI, pp. 17-55, does not, however, indicate clearly that 
Rudravarman and the mother of PIthivindravarman were brother and sister, 
though this is conceded in the text (p. 36). 

86 Vat Sarnroh, 11.13-14, IC, Vol. VII, p. 130. 
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were permitted by Baudhayana as a typical South Indian 
custom.?" 

` Regarding marriage within the varna, it cannot be stated 
that such was the general rule. АП that the Kompon Thom 
inscription enjoins is the interdiction of marriage with the hina- 

jati. Beyond this, there appears to have been no restriction 
` with regard to the marriage of the women of the two varņas 
concerned. As has been already seen, this, іп the particular 
context, would signify that these women could be given in 
marriage with ‘good men’, i.e., those having a varna affiliation. 
Thus, when on the advice of the muni, the father of Tilaka- 
Vagiévari (also called Bhagavati in the inscription of Prasat 
Tor, v. 46, IC, Vol.I, p.236) arranged her marriage with 
the Vedic scholar Namagsivaya, it may be a case of savarna 
marriage in the Brahmanical sense. But the Kompon Thom 
inscription recommends without any ambiguity the marriage of 
the women of the varnas of khmuk vrah krala arcana and kar- 
mantara with the men of the three principal sañjaks constituting 
the three good castes as ideal. Since these two castes had their 
own chiefs (khloñ), it may be safely concluded that they were 
not considered as belonging to the three principal sa?jaks and 
ipso facto excluded from the three good castes. In other words 
the Kompon Thom inscription recommends anuloma marriage 
as ideal. 

In fact the traditional history of Fou-nan, the predecessor 
State of Tchen-la or Kambuja, begins with a mixed marriage. 
The Brahmana Kaundinya marries Soma, the daughter of the 
king of the Nagas and starts the first royal dynasty of Cambo- 


87 Matula-pittsvasz-duhitz-gamanam 1.2.3. 
88 Loc.cit. 


89 Ban That inscription, Sarga III, vv. 7-12, Finot, Notes d'Epigraphie , 
p. 2112 BEFEO, Vol. XII, No. 2, p. 15. 
90 See note No. 38 above, and Appendix. 
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dia?! According to a later tradition, the kings of Tchen- 
Ja-Kambuja regarded their eponymous ancestor Srutavarman 
as descended from the Rsi Kambu and the apsaras Mera.” 

In historical times, Brahmanas, particularly those coming 
from India, often married in royal families. Thus, Somagar- 
man, the moon among the Bráhmanas (dvijendur = akrti-svamt) 
married the daughter of Viravarman and sister of king Bhava- 
varman I of Tchen-la.? Durgasvamin, a native of the Deccan 
and proficient in the mantra, Brahmanas, Sutras and Taittirtya, 
was honoured by Téáanavarman I by the gift of his daughter 
(suta-sampradanena).** Cakrasvamin was the husband of Sobha- 
jaya, the daughter of Jayavarman (probably Jayavarman I). 
He is described as vedanta-taittiripaka parago Madhyadesajah.*5 
Sarasvati and Vedavati, the two distant ancestors of Rajendra- 
varman were married to the Brahmanas, Višvarupa and Dvive- 


91 Inscription of Mi-son, No. III, vv. 16-18, BEFEO, Vol. IV, pp. 919- 
20 ; Baksei СашКтой, v. 16, IC, Vol. IV, p. 90. Fora vivid account of the 
tradition in the now-lost report of K'ang T'ai and Tchou Ying, see Pelliot in 
Etudes Asiatiques, Vol. II, p. 243, and R. Stein in Han-Hiue (Bulletin du 
centre sinologique de Pekin), Vol. II (1947), p. 258. 

92 Baksei Camkroa, vv. 11-12, loc. cit. The importance of the tradition 
is borne out by such names as Kambuja, Kambuvathéa, Kambupurl, etc. (cf. 
Finot in Bulletin de la Commission Archeologique d’ Indochine, 1911, p. 34). 
It may be noted that both the traditions of Kaundinya-Soma and Kambu- 
Мега bring us back to the Pallava court. As Coedes has already pointed out 
(BEFEO, Vol. XD, the first tradition 1s recorded in inscription No. 644 of 
Kielhorn’s Inscriptions of Southern India (Ep. Ind., Vol. УП, Appendix) and 
in a charter of Nandivarman III found in the North Arcot ` Disuict. RAS, 
1911, p. 521). For a different view of the origin of the Nagi Soma tradition, 
вее J. Przyluski m Etudes Asiatiques, Vol. ЇЇ, pp. 265-84. The tradition of 
Kambu-Merá is mentioned in an inscription from Amaravati (Hultzsch, 
South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. І, рр. 25, 28). V. Goloubew was the first to 
point it out (BEFEO, Vol. XXIV, p. 508-10). 

93 Veal Kantel, v. 1, ISCC, No. IV, p..30. 

94 Sambor Prei Kuk (K. 438), v. 3, IC, Vol. IV, p. 27. 

95 Stele of Western Baray (K. 904), A, v. 3, ibid., p. 58. 
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dabhatta, respectively.?° Sivasoma, the dcarya of Indravarman, 
was the son of the daughter of $ri-Jayendradhipativarman, the 
maternal uncle of Jayavarman IL?" The son-in-law of Rajen- 
dravarman was a Brahmana named Bhatta-Divakara who in 
his childhood seems to have played on the banks of the 
Kalindi9 Yajfiavaraha, the celebrated guru of Jayavarman V, 
was the sun of the vipra Damodara, and the daughter of king 
Harsavarman 1.9 As is indicated by his little, Yogi$vara- ' 
pandita was a Brahmana. Не married the daughter of king 
Suryavarman I and queen Viralaksmi.?° 
To take now a few examples of what would pass for prati- 
loma marriage in India. Jayavarman II married quite a 
number of girls from the sacerdotal families. At least names 
of four such wives are known. They are Bhasvamini of' 
Amalakasthala,!°' Hyan Pavitra of Haripura,1% Prana-Kambu- 
jalaksmi of the family of Pin Svan Gramavati!'? and Ten 
Pavitra of the family of Thpvañ Rmman.* Jayavarman IV. 
and Suryavarman І also are known to have received wives from 
the last-named family. The two sisters, Jayadevi and Indra- 
devi, became successively the chief queen (vihit-abhiseka, verse 
95) of Jayavarman VII. Indradevi describes herself as dyij- 
atmaja2° Тһе royal chaplain Hysikeáa-Jayamahapradhana 
4 
96 Pre Rup, vv. 7-8, ibid., Vol. I, pp. 78 and 106. 
97 Prasat Kantal Dom, door-jamb south, v. 30, ibid., p. 39. 
98 Stele of Prah Einkosei (K. 263), face C, v. 31, ibid., Vol IV, p. 126. 
99 Sek Ta Tuy, door-jamb north, v. 13, BEFEO, Vol. XXVIII, p. 53.. 
100 Stele of Sarnroh (K. 258), C, v. 4, IC, Vol. IV, p. 186. 
101 Ta Keo (A), v. 2, ISCC, No. XV, pp. 103 and 108-09. 
102 Ta Keo (B), v. 3, ibid., pp. 106 and 112. 
103 Prah Vihar, v. 5, ibid., No. LXI, p. 534. 
104 Prasat Beh (K. 989), B, 1. 14, IC, Vol. VII, p. 176. 
105 Ibid., В, 11. 20 and 31. 
106 Dvij-atmaja rajakul-ottama ya Yafodharayam puri raja-kanta—the big 
stele of Phimanakas, D, v. 100, IC, Vol. II, p. 173=Finot, Notes d'Epigra- 
phie, p. 197. 
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had given his daughter in marriage to king Jayavarman VIII 
who conferred on her the pompous title Cakravartirajadevi.!? 
Regarding the status of the children born of mixed 
marriages, it may be said that they did not suffer from any 
disability inherent in the circumstances of their birth. Siva- 
soma, the daughter's son of Jayendradhipativarman, probably 
by a Brahmana, had the unique fortune of learning the scrip- 
tures from the mouth of Bhagavat Sankara (Sankaracarya). 
He later became the acárya of king Indravarman.1 The 
example of Yajñavaraha is more categorical on this point. He 
was, as has already been noted, the son of one appointed the 
Sast-anugrahako guru of Jayavarman V. In the same way, 
Yogigvara-pandita JI, daughter's son (пар) of Yogi$vara- 
pandita I, son-in-law of Suryavarman I, was the hotr of 
Udayadityavarman II, hotr and acaryakadhisvara of Jayavar- 
man VI and guru of the latter's queen Jayadevi.!? It may be 
argued that these are all examples of anuloma type of marriage. 
But to this objection, it may be pointed out that no stigma due 
to birth was attached to the progeny of the pratiloma type of 
marriage either. Otherwise, the genealogical tables of the 
priestly families which gave their daughters to the different. 
kings and nobles of Cambodia could not have so prominently. 
mentioned such marriages and the children born of such 
unions. In fact, all these families’ claim to aristocracy and 
title over property rests to a large extent on such marriages. 
The question becomes more complicated when it comes to 
the determination of castes of the children born of mixed 


107 The inscription of the temple of Mangalartha at Ankor Thom (B), 
v. 18, Finot, Inscriptions d’Aakor, p. 110— BEFEO, Vol. XXV, p. 398. 


108 Prasat Kantal Dom inscription, vv. 39 and 29, op. cit., pp. 39-40. 

109 Гос. cit., v. 12. 

110 Vv. 5-7, IC, Vol. IV, p. 186. 

111 With reference to the Prah Vihar inscription, see Р, Dupont in 
BEFEO, Vol. XLVI, No. 1, p. 131). [In India, matrimonial relations of 


royal families were usually not governed by caste rules. See above, Vol. I, 
pp. 91 ff.—Ed. ] 
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marriages. One thing can be stated right at the outset. No 
attempt was made in Cambodia to ascribe them to the 
so-called mišra-varna or misra-jati. In other words, children 
born of mixed marriages were given the theoretical varpa affi- 
liation either of the father or of the mother ; but from the- 
evidence we have at our disposal, no uniform pattern emerges. 
As examples of children getting the caste name of the father in 
the pratiloma marriage may be cited the cases of the sons born 
of the girls of the family of Thpvan Rmman to Jayavarman II, 
Jayavarman IV and Süryavarman I. Their respective titles 
Kamsten Sri-Vikramaditya (B, lines 14-15), Kamsten Sri- 
Narapatindravarman (B, line 20) and Kamraten Afi Viravard- 
hana (B, line 33) leave no doubt that they were all considered 
Ksatriya in the Dharmaéastra sense of the term."^ Special 
attention may be drawn to the name Sri-Narapatindravarman 
since the name-ending varman has been characterized as typical 
of the Ksatriyas.!? But then Yogisvarapandita, son of Satya- 
vati, the granddaughter of Jayavarman П and Bhàsvamini of 
Amalakasthala, was the guru of king Süryavarman I and, as 
such, doubtlessly a Bráhmana.!* Similar is the case with 
Paramacarya, the son of Hyan Karpura, the granddaughter of 
Jayavarman H and Hyan Pavitra. These two instances, 
however, cannot be taken to prove conclusively that the varna 
of the child was determined by that of the mother, because the 
father in each case (Bhanuvara and Divyantara рны) 
was a Brahmana. 

In the anuloma type of mixed marriages, the position is 
clear with regard to the non-royal cases. The father of Yajfia- 
varaha was a vipra and mother a princess. But Yajfiavaraha 


112 Loc. cit. 

` 113 Manu, 11.32. 
114 Loc.cit.,v. 6. [Prasat Ta Keo, A.—Ed. ] 
115 Гос. cit., v.5. [ Prasat Ta Keo, E.—Ed. 1 
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by virtue of his office of guru may be taken to have belonged 
to the Brahmana varna. The same logic applies to Yogigvara- 
pandita II of the inscription of Samron already referred to. 
In such cases apparently prevails the maxim according to which 
the children born of a wife belonging to the caste coming 
immediately after that of the husband are regarded as 
savarna.Mé 


There are, however, cases where children born of the 
anuloma type of marriage are given the caste affiliation of the 
mother, thus illustrating the principle anulomas- tu тай- 
varņāh.™" Such is the case with Hiranyavarman, son of the 
Brahmana Somagarman and the sister of king Bhavavarman I 
in the Veal Kantel inscription! His name betrays his 
Ksatriya status. More complex is, however, the case of Saras- 
vati and Vedavati. Though they were given in marriage 
respectively to the Brahmana, Vi$varüpa and Dviveda-bhatta, 
their progeny came to regard themselves as Ksatriya. Thus 
Mahendradevi, the mother of Rajendravarman, is introduced 
as matuh ksatriya-vamsa-dugdhajaladher = llabdh-odoya yas= 
Sriyah}® 


Though there is no term in Cambodian epigraphy, which 
can be favourably considered identical with or comparable to 
any of the misra-jatis mentioned by the authors of the Dharma- 
&astras, one comes across sometimes with the expression 
Brahmaksatra. On Indian analogy, the term may be understood 
to signify an individual (or a family) in whom there has been 





116 Baudhayana Dharmasutra, Y. 16.6: tasu putrah savarn-anantarasu 
savarnah ; Narada, XII. 106 : savarno Brahmani-putrah Kjatriyayam = anan- 
tarah ; Kautilya, Ш. 7: Brahmana-Ksatriyayor =anantara-putras= sayarna 
ekantara asavarnah. 

117 Vignu Dh S., 16.2. 

118 Loc. cit. [ ICCI, No. IV, p. 30.—Ed. ] 

119 Гос. cit., v.16. 
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an admixture of Brahmana and Ksatriya blood. Thus 
Yajñavarāha, the guru of Jayavarman V, qualifies himself as 
Brahmaksatra : | 
Brahmaksatrena ten—edam vidyanam para-drtyana | 
asmin Yajnavarahena sthapitar lingam— aitvaram oss 
It may be recalled that Yajüavaráha was the son of vipra 
Damodara and a princess, 

But the term Brahmak;atra does not appear to have been 
used always in this traditional technical sense. On the con- 
trary, it is used both in a non-technical and a specially 
restricted technical sense. As example of the first may be cited 
the case of thelineage of Sarasvati and Visvarupa which the Pre 
Rup inscription characterizes as Brahma-k ;atriyayor =vvamse 
Paramparyy-odite tayoh (verse 8). Since Vigvaripa is known 
to be a vipra, the use of the dual number can be meaningful 
only if Sarasvati be considered a Ksatriya. 

There are at least two cases wherein Brahma-ksatra is used ` 
to signify an independent caste denomination. The first of these 
occurs in the eulogy of Jayavarman I : 

Sri-Jayavarmagi nrpatau íasati prthvim samudra-paryyantam | 

Brahmaksatr-ainsa bhaye nata-nrpa-dhyta-Sasane niyatam | /** 
There is no evidence to show that any of the ancestors, near or 
distant, of the king was a Brahmana.* Аз a matter of fact, 
nothing is known of the ancestry of the king. If in spite of 
this he can be called Brahmaksatra, the expression then must 
have conveyed the idea of an independent caste. This hypo- 
thesis is apparently confirmed by a passage of the Mébon 
inscription which describes Sarasvati, the distant ancestor of 
Rajendravarman, as “the glory of the Brahmaksatra family 





120 Cf. D. C. Sircar, Indian Epigraphical Glossary, s.v. Brahma-kgatra 
and Brahma-ksatrlya ; also The Guhilas of Kiskindha, рр. 6ff. 

121 Sek Ta Tuy, door-jamb north, v. 10, BEFEO, Vol. XXVIII, р. 53. 

122 Lobok Srot inscription (K. 134), v.1, IC, Vol. II, p. 92. 

*[ This is argumentum ex silentio.—Ed.] 
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(Brahmaksatra-parampar-odayakari.! Jt remains to be ex- 
plained how Sarasvati with whom only started the series of 
matrimonial alliances with the Brahmanas could herself be of 
Brahmaksatra origin, unless the term had an independent caste 
connotation. "This, however, is a fallacious argument since it 
has been shown earlier that Sarasvati was considered a Ksa- 
triya. All that may be conceded is that the Brahmaksatra was 
sometimes synonymous with Ksatriya.» 

It is, however, possible to show that the expression brahma- 
ksatra in the two passages quoted above has been used in its 
traditionally known technical sense. Jayavarman I as king of 
Kambuja and Sarasvati as a princess could very well consider 
themselves Brahmaksatra since tradition would make both 
of them descendants of Brahmana Kaundinya and Nagi Soma 
on the one hand and of the Rsi Kambu and the apsaras Mera 
on the other. It may thus be concluded that the term Brahma- 
ksatra did not denote an independent caste and far less an 
intermediate caste standing between the Brahmanas and the 
Ksatriyas following the principle laid down by Manu regarding 
the offspring of the anuloma marriages. 4 

To sum up: At least in the Ankorian period, society was 
divided, on the basis of participation in manual labour, into 
two broad and mutually exclusive classes of high and low jatis. 
The status of varna was a privilege of the jatis called high. Of 
the numerous varnas, there were at least three which were 
regarded as good. These varnas were often functional and 
tended to become hereditary. When the varna groups are both 
functional and hereditary, it is normal that pride in varna will 
manifest itself in the pride of birth. But since varna was not 
necessarily either, and the pride in birth has been a constant 


123 Seev. 10, Finot, Inscriptions Ф Atkor, p. 24= BEFEO, Vol. XXV, 
. 53. 
P [ Cf. The Guhilas, p. 10 and note 7.—Ed.] 
124 Manu, X. 6. 
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factor in the social life of ancient Cambodia, it may be con- 
cluded that aristocracy of birth had been independent of the 
aristocracy of function which was structuralized by the institu- 
tion of hierarchic titles. | 
Though the varna group had some sort of organization with 
a chief as its executive head, there is no evidence to show that 
the said council of varna or the executive head, the khloñ, could 
inflict punishment on any member transgressing the laws of 
varna. As a matter of fact, there appears to have been no 
varna restrictions either on commensality or on connubium. 


In consideration of all this, can one possibly call the Cam- 
bodian jati-varna system as having anything to do with the 
Indian caste system ? The answer to this question must have 
to be well guarded. All that can be conceded is that only the 
Brahmanas in ancient Cambodia came closest, to an Indian 
caste. The Ksatriya did not form any caste but represented 
the idea of kingship or the king as its concrete manifesta- 
tion. With regard to the other varnas of which one has cog- 
nizance in the Khmer inscriptions, it is perhaps not all too pre- 
sumptuous to state that they were so many groups which had 
for their raison d'etre only administrative exigency. The state- 
ment requires further elaboration and this involves a discussion 
of the role of the king with regard to the varpas at some 
length. 

True to the Indian tradition, Cambodian kings theo- 
retically took unto themselves the task of maintaining the 
varnasrama-dharma. The fragmentary pre-Ankorian inscrip- 
tion of Phnom Da seems to indicate that the dharma of kings 
consists in the enforcement of the varnas (varnna suniyukti- 
аһагттӣ) 225 
The inscriptions of the Ankorian period аге · more specific 


+ 


125 K. 549, ll, 31-32, IC, Vol. II, p. 156. 
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on the point. Kings are there shown as protector of the system 
of castes. Before undertaking the discussion in any detail, a 
note of precaution may be spelt out. The passages which will 
be quoted hereafter are almost without exception subject to 
double entendre. Because of this play on words, the historical 
value of such texts has certainly much diminished, since one is 
never sure whether the authors of these texts really intended 
anything more than what the passages apparently convey, 
nothing to speak of the interpretations one would like to give 
them. 

Thus an inscription of Yašovarman says that the king 
‘caused to increase the virtue in the ranks of all the varpas’. 
Elsewhere, the king flatters himself saying that *he has been 
able to assure his subjects perfect social tranquillity whereas 
even during the reign of Rama the Brahmanas had been appre- 
hensive of Sambuka'.!? Still another text eulogizes him as 
having stabilized, like Prajapati, the institution of castes : 

Acyut-àárüdha-padmadhyas...dimukha-rafjitah | |. 

varnna-sthiti-vidhata yah |Pra]japatir = iv = abhavat |P" 
The stanza is important for it is free from all double entendre. 
The king is here declared not as the creator (vidhatr), but as 
the stabilizer (sthiti-vidhatr) of the system of varnas, thus in 
some way simulating Prajapati, the Creator. Itisin the same 
vein that Jayavarman IV is praised. His bow was the support 
of all varnas (bibhrad-dhan|usva]n dhrta-sarvva-vargnam).!*? 

So far the pretension of the Cambodian kings is in line with 


126 Sthünegu загууа-уагппапӣт guna-v[ddhi-karo—pi yah, Thnal Baray 
(В), v. 15, ISCC, No. LVI, pp. 421 and 427. 

127 Thnal Baray (B), v. 6, ISCC, No. LX, p. 506. Barth and Bergaigne 
both seem to have missed the point that the Brahmanas were worried because 
Sambuka was a Südra and as such was not permitted to practise penance 
(Raghu. XV. 50-52 ; Uttararamacarita, ТЇ). 

128 K. 675, door-jamb south, v. 11, IC, Vol. I, p. 62. 

129 Koh Ker (K. 677), door-jamb south, v. 6, ibid., p. 57. 
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the Indian theory of raja-dharma. But after Jayavarman IV 
(921-42 A. D.), there took place a change in the attitude of 
the kings, the precise reasons of which are not known, but as a 
result of which these rulers did no longer remain contented as 
the protector of the system of varnas. Аз a matter of fact, 
from about the middle of the tenth century of the Christian 
era onwards, each of the rulers arrogated to himself the glory 
of either introducing or reforming the system of varnas. Per- 
haps the germ of such pretension can be detected as early as 
the time of Yagovarman (877-99 A.D.) with whom really 
begins the epigraphic period of the Ankor phase of Cambodian 
history. The king is stated to have purified the duty of 
castes : 

dvav=eva yasya paraloka-jaye sahayau 

sarsodhitau vrsa-krpanavarau tayot=ca 

dharmmas = Srutena parisodhita eva suddho, etc.™° 
By purification of dharma, A. Bergaigne understood explana- 
tion of dharma.?! Whatever may it be, it will indeed be very 
wide to see in dharma a reference to varnasrama-dharma. In any 
case, the stanza is concerned with the conquest of the other 
world (paraloka) and, as such, it has no great value for the 
determination of the extent of conscious effort of the king to 
reform the system of varnas. Besides, the passages already 
quoted tend to establish that Yagovarman preferred to remain 
the protector and stabilizer of the varnas rather than the foun- 
der or reformer of the same. 

The first king to speak of the reform of the varnas is Rajen- 
dravarman. The inscription of Pre Rup praises him as having 
“ameliorated the ranks of castes” (samskrta-varnna-varddhi-pa- 
dais).?? The exact meaning of the passage cannot be deter- 


130 Thnal Baray (D), v. 9, ISCC, No. LIX, pp. 484-85. - 
131 Ibid., pp. 500-01. 
132 V. 48, IC, Vol. I, pp. 82and 112. 
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mined ; but some guess can be made on the basis of another 
stanza of the same inscription which runs as follows: “It is 
not only to the rules concerning dignity, but also to those 
concerning the castes that his speech addressed itself”. Did 
the reform effected by Rajendravarman bring about a better 
rapport between the two kinds of hierarchy, that of varna more 
static by virtue of its tendency to become hereditary and of 
pada, i.e., mandarinal dignity conferred by the post beld in the 
administration and as such less prone to become confined in the 
family of any particular incumbent ? 

The position becomes clearer with the accession of Jaya- 
varman V. Without any pretension to modesty, the Prasat 
Kormphus inscription of Bhatta Divakara, the brother-in-law of 
Jayavarman V, says of the latter: digraja-vandyo ..., etc., as 
already quoted above.!3* 

The change in tone may be noted. Jayavarman V has the 
pretension of establishing the institution of varndsrama like the 
Creator (dhatr) Himself. 

Süryavarman I in his turn goes a little further. While both 
Yagovarman and Jayavarman V recognize a role of the Creator 
in the introduction of the system of castes, the Ta Keo (B) 





133 Na kevalam pada-vidhau yad= vag-var nna-vidhay— api | 
ууйр1їй n-opamaysalva  samartha-paribhagaya|]—v. 209, ibid, 
pp. 97 and 131. 

134 K. 669, v. 21, ibid., pp. 164 and 176. The English 1endering of 
Coedes's translation is given below: “... ... who after having established 
like the Creator Himself, an excellent order among the castes and the afra- 
mas, found his joy in the mantra of Tévara.” This does not rule out the pos- 
sibility that, while establishing order (sad-yyavasth2) among the castes, Jaya- 
varman V introduced some reforms init. But this reformist activity does not 
entitle him to be credited with the glory of initiating the system itself without 
which the comparison with the Creator falls flat. In fact, Coedes has little 
reason in inducting the word for ‘among’ (parmi) in his translation. Besides, 
the text may mean as well that the king like the Creator Himself established 
the good system (sad-vyavasth2) of varnasrama. 
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inscription, engraved during his reign, ascribes all credit to the 
king. According to it, Sivacarya was named chief of the castes 
after the system of castes had been established by Surya- 
varman I: 
Sri-Süryyavarmmago rajya-varnna-bhage krte=pi yah | 
Sampadarn prapya sadbhaktya varnna-sresthatva- 
samsthitah [[!%° 
The extent of the reforming activity of Süryavarman I is also 
indicated by an inscription of Prasat Khna which twice men- 
tions that the king corrected the sacred texts (mantra-tantrani 
sarsodhya, v. 74), and restored them in the capacity of the 
master of laws which had been since long little respected by the 
Sastras : 
sarvya-sastregu sirgani vidheyani ciraya yah | 
punah samsthapayamasa yathavat kartrvad = dhiya |f% 
The great Buddhist monarch Jayavarman VII also took 
the trouble of reforming the varnas. He is said to have per- 
fected the usages of the castes (samskyta-varnna-riti).*? The 
same kind of grammatical similes are used in the inscription of 
Prasat Crun to indicate the reforms undertaken by this king : 
prakrteh pratrdhan varnnan kála-dosena bham punah | 
fastra-vttty-astatad —doso yah Paninir—iv—anayat || 
“The castes of the population, deteriorated by the fault of 
time, were restored by this king just as Pànini had destroyed 
the fault by virtue of his, practice of the Sastra, 138 
So far as the castes were concerned, the reformist activities 
of the Cambodian kings manifested themselves in three ways ; 


г 


135 Loc.cit. 

136 К. 661, v. 79, IC, Vol. I, pp. 203-04 and 215. 
137 Prah Khan of Ahkor, v. 21, Majumdar, Inscriptions of Kambuja, -p. 
478. : 


138 Prasat Сгий, south-east corner, D, v. 4, IC, Vol. IV, pp. 232 and 
234. 
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viz., creation of new castes, transference from one caste to 
another and attribution of caste status to those who did not 
possess it previously. As example of the former, Cambodian 
epigraphy knows one probable and another sure case. With 
reg rd to the service rendered by Rajendravarman to the castes, 
the inscription of Pre Rup says: 


pürnne varnna-samühena pade yo — yojayat kriyah | 
lop-agama-vikara-jiio = ру =- alop-agama-vikriyah [| 
“Though he knew also the alterations coming from a want, 
in a place full with the collection of castes, he accomplished 


[only] the acts which were transformations by augmentation 
and not by deficiency."1? 


Leaving aside the grammatical significance of the stanza, 
what can “transformations by augmentation" mean? Obvi- 
ously, the expression can be taken to indicate that Rajendra- 
varman increased the number of varnas. 

The Kompon Thom inscription and its two replicas (with 
slight modifications),^? already cited many times, leave no 
doubt that kings had the prerogative to create new varna 
groups. On the occasion of the termination of the period of 
study, king Jayavarman V ordered his guru, without 
doubt Yajfiavaraha, to choose ‘from the seven vargas and 
among the relatives of the chiefs of the acaryas who have suc- 
ceeded one another’ twenty religious men (pamnvas) for each of 
the two newly created varnas of khmuk vrah krala arccana and 
karmmantara. 

Cases of transference of castes are more numerous. Konti, 


139 V. 124, ibid., Vol.I, pp. 91 and 122. The translation given is after 
Coedes. It may, however, be noted that lop-tgama-vikara-jno=’pi should 
better be : ‘although he knew the alterations caused by deficiency (lopa) as 
also by augmentation (3gama)'. 

140 The stele of Tao! Бай Khcas (K. 868), ibid, Vol. VI, pp. 170-72, 
and the stele of Kok Rosei (K. 175), Face C, ibid., pp. 177-78. 
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the wife of Kavindrarimathana, the faithful servant of Rajen- 
dravarman, was assigned to the varna of servants attached to 
the palace (lit. ‘house of utensils’). Ag the wife of a respect- 
able government servant, Konti had already a caste status. 
The new assignment would then mean for her nothing less than 
a transference of varpa. 

During the reign period of Jayavarman V, there took place 
other cases of such transference. It is stated that he assigned 
Гой Vijaya, one of the distant relations of Vagigvarapandita 
and Divakarapandita, to the varna of young servants (varnna 
pancám kanmyan pamre).^* Since the family had been suffi- 
ciently well-known, it goes without saying that it had already 
a varna denomination. Thus the new post of Lof Vijaya 
entailed a change in his varna status also. Again, according to 
the same inscription, the V. К. A. Kavisvarapandita was 
admitted by Suryavarman I to the caste of karmantara2® 

A more complicated example of transference of the differ- 
ent contemporary members of the same family to different 
varnas is furnished by the inscriptions ‘engraved on the 
Prasat Kok Po door-jambs. Inscription No. IV states 
that the mother of the khlof vala Travat Brahmana was attri- 
buted to the service in the royal palace (тел tvan vrah mandira 
ta ame khloñ vala travan угайтапа)24А The younger brother 
of the khloñ vala belonged to the khmuk vrah kriyā акссапа.!% 
It is not difficult to imagine that the mother of the khloñ yala ` 
belonged to the same seviv@rna as Konti mentioned earlier. 
As regards the younger brother, it may be safely assumed that 
khmuk vrah kriya arccana was identical or very closely related 


141 Rajn--opaskara-gehesu sevi-varhne, v. 12, Vat Kdei Саг (K. 157), 
ibid., Vol. VI, pp. 125 and 127. 

142 Kuk Тгарай Srok(B), 1. 17, ibid., Vol. II, p. 129. 

143 Ibid., p. 130. 
. 144 LI. 63-64, BEFEO, Vol. X XXVII, p. 404. 

145 Loe. cit. 
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with the varna of khmuk vrah krala arccana mentioned in the 
Kompon Thorn inscription. At any rate, there is little room 
for doubt that the mother and younger brother of the khlon 
vala Travan Brahmana belonged to two different varnas. 
Finally, the khlo% vala himself was a mila kanmyan pare ог 
svakiya bandhu-milastha ... ... bala-paricaraka.^" The young 
servants are well known in Cambodian epigraphy as forming a 
separate varna (cf , for example, the inscription of Kuk Trapan 
Sruk mentioned just now). 

In the same way, during the reign of Udayadityavarman II, 
the children of Ten Kas, who had originally belonged to the 
caste of Vikranta went to enter the service of krala laavan, 
most likely a hall in the royal palace.4? Although the inscrip- 
tion does not categorically indicate that those assigned to the 
service of krala laavan formed a separate varna, it has to be 
accepted on an analogy with the chmam vrah krala phdar.M? 

A very interesting incident of the transference of the entire 
population of a village from one varga to another is recorded 
by an inscription of Prah Ko. During the reign of Jayavira- 
varman, Vinaya, the old priest (purohita) of the temple of 
Parame&vara (Prah Ko), established a pura and made а Saiva 
foundation there. “Ву his request", says the inscription, “the 
king of kings (Jayaviravarman) in the year marked by the holes 
(9), the eyes (2) and the mountains (7) has made the people 
then established at Devipura enter as artisans in the varna of 


146 Prasat Kok Po, door-jamb inscription V, 11. 2-3, BEFEO, Vol. 
XXXVII, p. 404. 

147 Ibid, p. 402: door-jamb IV, v. 8. 

148 Kvan teh kās noh varna vikrànta tem dau пй kralā ta ta laavan, Pra- . 
sat Roluh, 11. 6-7, IC, Vol. VII, pp. 46-47, No. 3. Aymonier does not make 
any distinction between krala laavañ and krala phdam (Le Cambodge, Vol. 
II, p. 284). : 

149 According to the inscription of Кик Trapan Srok, this is the name 
of a function assigned to the caste of kanmyan pamre. As such, the service of 
kralà phdam would form a sub-caste under the category of kanmyañ pamre. 
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goldsmiths (camikarakara-varnne).*" ^ Since Vinaya was a 
priest, his family must have had an earlier caste status, most 
probably that of Brahmana ; further, since there is nothing to 
show that the people settled at Devipura stood in the relation of 
servitude to the family of Vinaya, it may be assumed that 
they also were affiliated to one or more castes. Thus the novel. 
attribution of caste to the family of Vinaya along with other 
residents of the village appears to be a case of transference of 
the whole village population from its respective varnas to a new 
one. A very similar incident is narrated in an inscription of 
Vat Baset. By order of Udayadityavarman II, the family of 
the architect Vi$vakarman, together with everybody else of the 
pura, was registered as belonging to the famous caste of the 
gold cup (prathite varnne hema-karanke sa-kulapuro lekhito)9 

Bestowing the status of varnasrama to those who did not 
enjoy it previously was a royal prerogative. Reference has 
already been made to the ascription of the status of varnasrama 
to the family of Vap Mau when the latter had passed from 
serfdom to the position of a free-holder or, more precisely 
speaking, a direct tenant of the king, i.e., of the State. 

The inscriptions bear ample testimony to the thoroughness 
of the State control over the varnas. Two facts may be adduced 
to prove the truth of the statement. First, the three good 
varnas mentioned in the Kompon Thom inscription’? were all 
under the control of the three principal sagjjaks of the king. 
As regards the other varnas, they were equally placed under the 
authority of the sazjaks who were candidates for [the parasol 
with the] golden rod. Thus all the varpas, good or otherwise, 


150 V. 16, IC, Vol. I, pp. 192 and 194. 

151 K.205, v. 12, IC, Vol. III, pp. б апі 11. The expression sakula- 
pura appears somewhat unusual and awkward and that is why Coedes admits 
that there ıs an element of imagination in his translation. But the enigma is 
solved when it 1s read along with the inscription of Prah Ko just mentioned. 

152 See Appendix. 
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were under the surveillance of people closely associated with 
the king. 


Secondly, the organization of the varnas was dependent on 
the general scheme of administration of the country. Accord- 
ing to the Sdok Kok Thom inscription, Sadàéiva-Yogendra- 
pandita was appointed Кюй karmantara ека.!5% From the 
passage, it may further be deduced that the khloñ was always a 
nominee of the king. It has also been noted that the chief of 
all the castes was appointed by the king. 

From the foregoing discussion it follows that the concep- 
tion of ancient Cambodian kings with regard to varna was very 
different from what we know about it from the Dharmagastras 
or from the Indian inscriptions. · In fact, the ancient Indian 
king looked upon himself as the supreme authority to execute 
Dharma (dandadhara and dharmapravartaka), but never as its 
source. That is why theoretically the duty of an Indian king 
included in the maintenance of the caste system which was the 
main prop of the ancient Indian social system. He could 
never imagine of reforming, far less of creating new varnas. As 
Prof. R. Lingat remarks, a reference similar to what occurs in 
the Котрол Thom inscription would have given the Indian 
theorist a good deal of headache to explain it away. All 
that can at best be cited from Indian epigraphy as remotely 
similar is that “Groups ready to adopt rules of conduct appro- 
priate to formerly superior classes could go to the king and 
obtain his sanction to their common intention and the new 
custom would become law*.155 

The difference in the attitude of the Cambodian kings vis- 


153 Loc.cit. 

154 Journal Asiatique, 1949. But cf. J.H. Hutton, Caste in India (4th ed.), 
р. 49. Hutton, however, does not quote any corroboration from the Dharma- 
Sastras. 

155 J. D. M. Derrett In Journal of the Economic and Social History of 
the Orient, Vol. VII, p. 80. 
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a-vis the varnas can best be explained on the assumption that, 
excepting the small number of Brahmanas,!9 mostly of Indian 
origin, the jati-varna distinction in ancient Cambodia had 
nothing to do with the scheme of society after the Indian pat- 
tern. In the absence of a more suitable terminology, the ancient 
Khmer people made use of such expressions as jati and varna 
to indicate a division of the people which had bearing on the 
socio-economic life of the community, but was created, main- 
tained and manoeuvred by the State to suit its purpose, 
administrative as wel] as fiscal. 


156 In modern Cambodia, thereisa Buddhist Brahmana community 
designated as baku. This name, written as paguva, is evidently derived from 
Sanskrit pakva (ripe), perhaps through theintermediary of Tamil pakuvan. 
J. Filliozat has pointed out that tbe epithet pakva was favourite with the 
Süryasiddhàntists and says: “They are not the descendants of the Brah- 
manas like those of the inscriptions" (Indica, Vol. III, No. 2, pp. 99-100). 
This view seems to be confirmed by the fact that the bakus always retained 
the theoretical right to the throne in the case of absence of a princely succes- 
sor who was not more than five generations away from the preceding king 
(Jean Imbert, Histoire des institutions Khmeres, p. 62, depending on Adh. 
Leclere’s Recherches sur le droit public des Cambodgiens, pp. 20ff. This 
right they could hold only on the assumption that they were of the same race 
as the kings of Cambodia, i.e., the descendants of Kaundinya-Soma and of 
Kambu-Merà. If that be so, there is no point in calling them Brahmana, at 
least in the Indian sense of the term. The existence of the Brahmanas among 
the Buddhists, however, seems to be probable from a stanza of the Тер Рга- 
nam inscription of the time of Yasovarman. With regard to the right of 
being received at the Saugat-aárama, the inscription lays down that, imme- 
diately after the king, the Brahmanas should be honoured : 

Atha dvijo —'dhikam pujyah parebhyo bahavo yadi ү 
prüptüs-te kramasah §tla-guna-vidya-vifesatah || (v. 54, Majumdar, 


Inscriptions of Kambuja, p. 130). In view of the subsequent stanzas giving 
particulars about the mode of reception of teachers proficient in the Buddhist 
scriptures (vv. 57-58), there is little room for doubt that the dvijas referred 
to in verse 54 were Buddhists by religion. It may be pointed out in this con-- 
nexion that the stanza quoted above is to be found in common in the ins- 
criptions giving detailed regulations about the Vaisnav-asrama (v. 58 of the 
Prasat Korhnap inscription, Majumdar, op. cit., p. 123) and the Brabman- 
agrama (v. 57 of the Prei Prasat inscription, ibid, p. 136). The term 
Вгаһтата may thus have acquired the sense of a category. For Buddhist 
Brahmanas in Java, see Gonda, loc. cit. 
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A passage of the Kompon Thom inscription (K. 57), Face 
B, after its complete reconstruction with the help of the Kok. 
Rosei (K. 175) and Don Kchas (K. 868) variants, reads as 
follows : (2) mau arhpall kule ta strijana oy ta anak ta u(3) 
пата pi Siva-bhakti° ууай ас ti anak ta hinajati yo(4)k dau pi 
райўа апак КШой hetu man dai saüjak pi (5) mukhya ta kamra- 
ten phdai karom gus pi yok (6) vvam ác ti oy ta anak ta saüjak 
ta rok kanaka (7) danda? ri man oy ta уала .uttama piy noh 
(8) dau sañjak pi rok kanakadanda noh kule noh (9) man oy 
vyarh ac ti tráp dau па mrttakadhana. 


The English translation after Coedes may be as follows : 
“АП the women of their families will be given to men of high 
caste for the service of Siva ; they must not be taken by the 
people of low caste so as to produce anak khloñ. This is why, 
besides the three principal safijaks of the king who alone сап 
take them, one must not give them to the sanjaks who are in 
possession of the parasol with the golden rod (or perhaps ‘can- 
didates for the parasol’. etc.). If they are given to the three 
superior castes or to the sañjaks in possession of the parasol 
with golden rod, they must never be included in the family 
property.” 

Before commenting on the translation, it is necessary to 
bear in mind the difficulties which the passage, apparently easy, 
presents to the reader. Coedes himself has pointed out that, 
as a result of extreme economy of the punctuation marks and 
different meanings given to the same word pi at different places, 
the passage has been rendered highly obscure. Coedes has 
been able to surmount many of these difficulties ; but, never- 
theless, his translation is open to objections. First, in ll. 2-3 
anak ta uttama should be translated as *good men' and not as 
‘men of good caste’, since the required word for caste (varna) 
does not occur here. This omission becomes significant be- 
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cause of the fact that a little later it has been employed (17). 
Hence the idea of caste is not intended here. It may be stated 
that anak ta uttama contrasts itself with hina-jati (l. 3), and as 
such it should be taken as synonymous with sujati, ‘men of 
noble birth’. Secondly, it may be said that the terms oy ta 
(ll. 2, 6, 7) and pañjā (1.4), on the analogy of the inscriptions 
of Sarnron and Prasat Ben (IC, Vol. VII), signify respectively 
*giving some one in marriage with somebody' and 'to give 
birth to’ (pañjā being the causative form of the verb ja, ‘to be’). 

Thirdly, Coedes has left the expression anak khlon (1. 4) 
untranslated, and this leaves vague the real significance of the 
interdiction of giving the women of the two castes of khmuk 
vrah krala arccana and karmantara in marriage with the hina- 
jati. Mrs. S. Lewitz has pointed out to the present author 
that khloñ in the old Mon language signified ‘to work, parti- 
cularly in a rice-field'. Thus anak (people) Khloñ means а 
worker in general and a cultivator in particular. А vestige of 
the use of the word khloñ as a verb is preserved in the inscrip- 
tions. Thus, an inscription from Bakon contains the word 
kamloň which is derived evidently from kKlosi (pre-Ankorian 
form of khloj) by way of infix am, generally used to form a 
substantive from the verb. It is, however, true, as has been 
pointed out by Coedes, that атой conveys the idea of the 
power or'competence of the khloñ, ‘the chief’. Fourthly, Mrs. 
Lewitz also thinks that the word hetu (1. 4) is not simply ex- 
planatory, but should rather be taken to mean ‘a matter of 
details'. Fifthly, it is palpably unconvincing to say that all the 
women of the two newly created castes will have to be given in 
marriage only to the three principal sañjaks of the king. The 
enigma becomes intelligible if we refer to the expression 
anak ta satijak ta rok kanakadanda (ll. 6-7) which may mean, 
with perfect justice to Khmer syntax, “the people belonging to 
the sañjaks who are candidates (lit. seekers) for [the parasol 
with ] golden rod". Accordingly in 1. 4, the men of the three 
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principal sanjaks, and not only the three sañjaks themselves, 
are to be understood. Sixthly, from the translation of Coedes, 
the significance of the interdiction for these women to be in- 
cluded in the family succession is not quite clear, because, no 
matter whether they are married to the three good varpas, i.e., 
those of the three principal sanjaks of the king or to those of 
the other sarjaks who are candidates for the parasol with 
golden rod, these women find themselves equally disinherited. 
From all that is known of ancient Cambodian society, it may 
be stated that there can be no question of the women them- 
selves being considered chattels forming items of family 
heritage. Thus the question is for these women to inherit the 
family property. It will be indeed in the fitness of things that 
they would lose their claim only if they were married to persons 
not recommended. This meaning is textually possible only if the 
word man (l. 7), which is normally used as an introductory 
word like Sanskrit atha, has here a negative value. With this 
suggestion Mrs. Lewitz is in complete agreement. 

Taking| into consideration the objections and observations 
noted above, the following translation of the passage under 
discussion may be offered: ‘All the women of their families 
will be given to good people. The people of low origin must 
not take them [as wives] for producing workers. A question of 
details. Besides [the people belonging to the authority of] the 
three principal sañjaks of the king alone can take them. It is 
forbidden to give them to the people of the sañjaks who are 
candidates for [the parasol with] golden rod. If they are not 
given to the three good castes [and if they] go to the men of 
the sañjaks who are candidates for [the parasol with] golden 
rod, their families must not give them any right to heritage.” 


COPPER-PLATE GRANT OF LAKSMISIMHA, SAKA 1701 
SUNIL KUMAR DAS 


On a visit to the Assam State Museum at Gauhati, I had the 
opportunity to examine a number of land grants, one of which 
was issued by the Ahom king Laksmisimha in favour of a Вгаһ- 
mana. It is written on a single plate which was collected by 
Sri M. C. Das, Director of the State Museum, on 
15.5. 69, from the Deputy Commissioner's record office, 
Gauhati. The plate is rectangular in shape, measuring about 
42.75 cm. by 14.50 cm. The right-hand corners of the plate are 
broken away so that the last letter of line 1 on the obverse is 
damaged. Inscribed on both sides, the plate contains nineteen 
lines of writing, nine on the obverse and ten on the reverse. 
On the right side of the reverse, the king's seal and the family's 
emblem are engraved. The seal contains a legend bearing the 
name of the issuer, and the emblem is a winged lion to left. 

The writing on the obverse covers a space about 37.6 cm. 
by 9 cm., and on the reverse, about 38.2 cm. by 9.8 cm. The 
seal engraved on the present charter bears the following 
legend : 
I 1 Sri-grt-Svarga- 

2 пагауапайеуа-&гї- 

3 Laksmisimha-nr- 

4 panam(nam //) 
The introductory section of the epigraph contains three 
verses in Sanskrit, while the remaining portion is written in 
Assamese prose.* The verses in eulogy of the donor are in the 


* [ Muslim influence on the local administration is indicated by the use of 
several words of Perso-Arabic origin; e.g., og@irah, dar o bast, had, tam (for 
tarikh) and bab. Some Ahom kings of the eighteenth century used the Persian 
language in their coin-legend in imitation of Mughul coinage. Sometimes y 
is used for v as in Bengali.—Ed.] 
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Anugtubh and Málini metres. The whole epigraph is written in 
the Bengali-Assamese script. 

As regards the palaeographical peculiarities of the epigraph, 
the anusvara is represented by a circle on the right side of the 
bead of a letter, the same sign being also used to indicate con- 
tractions ; e.g., pu? = pura in lines 5-9, 11, etc., po°=pova (one- 
forth of a Got, i.e., only one Paik) in lines 11-15, Ka°= Kahar 
or Кайа, ° =orä and Ки? ~ Kumar.  Visarga resembles the 
numerical figure ‘4’ (two globular marks put together vertically). 
It is difficult to distinguish between b and у; e.g, Baduva looks 
like Baduba. An orthographical peculiarity is the doubling of 
the consonant after r. 

In one case a syllable has been dropped and the missing 
letter has been supplied at the top of the line concerned ; cf. 
la in the word Kacari-mohal in line 8. No sign like a cross 
called kakapada or hamsapada is, however, used to indicate the 
missing letter. 

The record says that, in the Saka year 1701, a certain 
Brahmana of the name of Candramohana, received a grant 
of land from the king on the condition that the donee 
and his descendants would enjoy the property in perpetuity and, 
in return, would bless the donor. The gift lands were exempt- 
ed from all present and future taxes. 

The inscription begins with an auspicious symbol which 
resembles the Bengali numerical figure ‘7’ with a candrabindu 
mark above, slightly towards the left. It signifies siddham or 
sidhir =astu, ‘let there be success’. In some epigraphs of the 
Ahom kings, the auspicious word syasti is found at the 
beginning, while in others the siddham symbol is followed by 
svasti. \ 

The epigraph then introduces the reigning king Laksmi- 
simha as a devotee ofthe goddess Kamakhya. The Ahoms 
were originally an animistic people. In the course of their stay 
in Assam, they gradually became adherents of the Vaisnava 
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faith. From the accession of Gadadharasimha in 1681 A. D., 
however, the Sakta faith became predominant at the Ahom 
court; but Krsnarama Bhattacarya, the Rdjaguru, refused to 
initiate Laksmisimha on the alleged ground of his doubtful 
origin and dark complexion. Laksmisimha then invited his 
, tutor, the Sakta priest Ramananda Ácárya, who initiated him 
into the Sakta faith. Ràmananda Acarya was made the king's 
preceptor and his descendants came to be known as Na 
Gosain.1 

King Laksmisimha (1769-80 A. D.) belonged to the Тийу- 
khungiya family? and was the youngest son of Rudrasimha (1696- 
1714 A. D.). The king is described in our record as Purandara- 
kul-odbhava to show that he claimed descent from the family of 
Purandara (Indra) Тһе Ahom kings were represented as 
Svargadeva or Іпагауаћя, because according to the Burajijis, 
they were descendants of Khun-lting and Khun-lai, grand- 
sons of Lengdon who was later identified by the Brahmanas 
with Indra. 

Verse 2 describes the donor as the victor over his enemies, 
while the next stanza mentions him as beautiful like Ката and 
also as devoted to religion. The military exploits attributed to 
the king is hyperbolic, for it was during his time that the Mova- 
mariyas, who were Vaisnavas of the Thakuriya class, rose in 





I S.K. Bhyuan (ed.), Asamar Padya Buranji, 1932, p. 92. [On the 
coins of Rudrasithha and his sons Sivasimmha, Pramattasitoha and Rájeévara- 
simha, the king is represented as a devotee of Hara-Gauri- On some coins, 
Rájeávara is called devoted to MaheSvari. Laksmisinha is, however, re- 
presented on his coins as devoted in some cases to Hara-Gauri, but in others 
to Hari-Hara. Thecoins of the second class are usually undated. See Bidya- 
binod, Supl. Cat. C. Ind. Mus., pp. 80-84. —Ed.] 

2 The name of the family is derived from the locality called variously 
Tungkhung, Tihgkhang, Tingkbang, Tuñgkhañg and Tutigkhang. Shü-hum- 
miing established his four sons at Сагійв, Dıhiùg, Tipam and Tutgkhung, 
and each of these centres became, in course of time, an establishment of 
princes whereform kings were recruited. 
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rebellion and dethroned and imprisoned king Laksmisirnha and 
installed a ruler from among themselyes on the Ahom throne. 
But due to the diplomatic manoeuvre of the Ahom Dangariyas 
(ministers) and of Kuranganayani, the widow of king Rajesva- 
rasiha (1751-69 A. ”.', the enemies were driven out, and the 
Ahom king was reinstated.? A word may also be said about 
the donor's physical charms referred to in the inscription. 
Rudrasimha promulgated a death-bed injunction by which his 
four sons, viz., Siva, Pramatta, Raje$vara and Laksmi, would 
ascend the throne in order of seniority. The arrangement went 
on peacefully till the death of Rajesvara in 1769 A. D., when 
the succession of Laksmisimha was disputed on the ground of 
his dark complexion. Laksmisimha was nicknamed Kalašiliya- 
gohain, derived either from his birth in a bahar or temporary 
halting camp of the king on a black stone or from his dark 
complexion, and it is said that his complexion made his appear- 
ance devoid of any trait of royal dignity. The objection was 
further supported by a reference to his doubtful origin. How- 
` ever, the issue was ultimately settled in favour of Kala&iliya- 
gohain mainly through the diplomatic machinations of Kirti- 
candra Bad-Baduva, the Ahom executive officer exercising con- 
trol over all judicial, revenue and even military functions. 
The grant, made to a Brahmana of Kamaripa for his 
subsistence, appears to have been originally drafted on a sheet 
of sasicipat (aloe-bark) or tulapat (cotton-paper) and was subse- 


3 See S. К. Bhuyan (ed.), Tu&gkhungia Buranji, 1964, pp. 56-84; 
Satsari Assam Buranji, 1969, pp. 153ff. ; Asamar Padya Buraitji, pp. 92-94 ; 
K. N. Tamuliphukan, Assam Burafiji ( Puthi), 1964, pp. 48ff. 

4 Asamar Padya Buran]i, pp. 54-55, 57 ; E. A. Gait, History of Assam, 
1906, p. 183 ; S. K. Bhuyan, Anglo-Assamese Relations, 1949, p. 205. 

5 Asamar Padya Buranji, р. 92. Gait (ор. cit., p. 183) and Bhuyan 
(Anglo-Assamese Relations, p. 205) speak of his ‘Ulegitimate origin’; but if 
Rudrasirnha doubted his legitimacy, he might not have selected him as one of 
his successors. 
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quently engraved on the copper-plate. It mentions the designa- 
tions of officials like Baduva (officer-in-charge of a department) ; 
Bad-Kayastha (revenue officer or accountant) ; Caudhari (revenue 
officer-in-charge of a pargana, subordinate to the Bad Phukan 
or viceroy of Gauhati); Pajovari (revenue officer and land- 
surveyor, subordinate to the Caudhari); Talukdar (officer-in- 
charge of a taluk, whose duty was to collect revenue and to 
deposit tbe same to the treasury under the Caudhari) ; and Tha- 
Кигіуа (collector of revenue from the temples within a pargana 
under a Caudhari). The king draws the attention of the said 
officers and also of the villagers of the region as well as of even 
those whose names are not indicated in the document, to the 
notification which would follow. 


In the late sixteenth and early seventeenth century, Kama- 
rüpa was administered for a considerable time by the Mughuls 
with their headquarters at Koc-Hajo. A Muslim revenue 
officer was then appointed for Koc-Hajo as in the province 
of Bengal. Koc-Hajo was called a vilayat which was divided 
into four sarkars, viz. Dhekeri, Kamriip, Dakhinkil and 
Bangalbhim. Sarkar Kamrup was subdivided into parganas 
under the Caudhuris.5* The parganas were often subdivided into 
taluk, taraf, mauza and gram. When the administration of 
Kamaripa was transferred to tbe Ahoms, they continued the 
Mughul system of revenue administration in Lower Assam. 


The inscription records the specification of land, its location 
with reference to the territorial divisions such as gram, taraf, 
taluk and pargana together with the classification and character ` 
of the land as follows : 





Sa Kamrupar Buranji, ed. Bhuyan, 1958, p. 31. 
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Pargana Taluk Taraf Gram Character Classi- Area 


fication in Рита 
Paácimpar? « * Kaneha- 


suri-mau- Ubar Bari 5 
gram Ropit 30 
Madan- 
mohan’ * Param Dimugram Pe Nadipota 40 
Bari 10 
Khata? * * Catabar ái Bari 8 
Ropit 20 
„Debar? Nam- Bhomola- ,, Bari 10 
khalà + hati Ropit 40 
Kacari- 
mohal? Dehian s Kandhi js 80 
x Paácim- Bagari- 
pàr * kotha 3» Bari 20 
Total 263 


The area of the land has been specified in Purg correspond- 
ing to one and half acres. The character of the land has been 
called ubar-maji (unallotted surplus land) which was of three 
classes : (a) bari (high and waste land or homestead), (b) bari 
(garden land), (c) ropitmati (first class land where the trans- 
planted rice was grown). 

The charter gives details of the boundaries of the gift land 
with reference to natural landmarks as follows: (1) on the 
east, Cakcaki-jan (name of a jan or brook), (2) on the north 


6 Itisa рийг Pargana of Kamrip (Kamarupar Buraüji, App. B, 
p. 111. 


7 Itis situated on the north bank of the Brahmaputra (Hamilton, An 
Account of Assam, ed. Bhuyan, 1963, p. 34). 


8 Itisin Sarkar Kàmrüp on the north bank of the river (Kamrupar 
Burañji, loc. cit. ). Р 
9 Itisin Sarkar Kàmrüp (Hamilton. op. cit., р. 31). 
10 Loc. cit. 
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апі west, Lakhitara-nadi (river rising from the Bhutan hills 
and falling into a channel of the Brahmaputra),11 and (3) on the 
south, Deulkucir-jin (rivulet running by the village of 
Deulkuci ; kuci--Skt. Кийсї, ‘a village").! 

The epigraph then mentions the allotment of Paiks (foot- 
soldiers), a designation adopted from Muhammadan adminis- 
tration. The Ahoms applied it to those who were soldiers in 
times of war and labourers in times of peace. The identity 
and position of the Paiks are given (lines 11-15), in respect 
of the then current unit of 4 Paiks, called Got, as follows. 

Paik Number 2 
Baga-ora 1 Pova=+ of a Got 
Manmila-ora, brother of Bhakuva 
Као)а-ога, nephew of Bihambar 
Maluk-ora 
Pirika-kahar (or °Ка1йа) 
Bhogá-kahar ( 
Domona-orá 


x ) > 35 


Bhagiya-ora, brother of a 

Brahmana named Purnš 2 
Bhola-kahar (or °kalita), 

brother of Benga I 4 1 3; 
Chayaüguliya-ora, brother of Raolà 
Cana-kahar (or °kalita) 
Maji-ora 
Bheda-ora 
Bejiya-orà 
Напуа-ога. 
Ambarisa-kumar 





4$ Gots 


11 W. Robinson, Descriptive Account of Assam, 1841, p. 288. 


12 [The word kuñci is not used in Sanskrit in the sense of ‘a village’. 
—Ed.] | 
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The Paiks are called ubar indicating that they were surplus 
before their allotment. The name of each Paik ends with a 
technical term, which seems to indicate either his caste or his 
profession. In lines 14-15, the charter records the grand totals 
as 263 (Puras) and 4.75 (Gots). 

The epigraph then records the name of the donee who was 
the Brahmana Candramohana, an inhabitant of Dopokar»w (per- 
haps a village in Kamarupa). The grant was issued in order to 
acquire punya or religious merit (line 16). The word Svarga- 
deva, i.e., the Ahom king, is here expressed by a mark resembl- 
ing the candrabindu sign. It is stated that the donee and his 
descendants would enjoy this property in perpetuity and, in 
return for this, they were required to invoke dlvine favour for 
the king (lines 16-17) as we have already indicated above. 

The epigraph supplies a long list of taxes from which the 
donee was allowed exemption. These are : (1) kara, periodical 
tax over and above the king’s grain share; (2) kajala, levy from 
the Paiks who enjoy state land, but fail to offer the required 
service ; (3) pada, a tax payable in kind ; (4) pafcaka, a poll 
tax levied upon the ryots during Ahom rule ; (5) betha, а kind 
of tax; (6) Бераг, supply of free labour ;*« (7) cora, another 
kind of tax ; (8) cinval, customs dues ; (9) marsa, tax levied on 
the produce of amaranthus oberaceus yielding a small edible 
grain largely consumed on the hills; (10) dhumuci, supply of 
articles to the royal store-house by persons holding land with- 
out owner ; (11) jalakara, tax payable for profits derived from 
waters or ponds; (12) yavak;ára, obligation related to the 
supply of material for the manufacture of gunpowder ; (13) 
danda, fines ; (14) bandha, tax levied for the maintenance of a 


* [ Dopok.—Ed. ] 
** [ Beth (from Sanskrit visti) is the same as Persian begzr, ‘unpaid labour’, 
Beth-begar is a combined expression in which both components have the same 
meaning, e.g., kaj-karma, bhai-berüdar. Bhet meaning nazar seems to be 


different. —Ed.] 
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reservoir ог а road across the plains mundated in the rainy 
season ; (15) dana, duty imposed upon goods for sale or ferri- 
age ; (16) khuta, a kind of tax or cess ; (17) hata, duty on the 
markets ; (18) ghaja, duty on the bathing or landing places on 
the bank of rivers ; (19) caukt or caki, tolls collected at the 
outposts or checkposts ; (20) phata, literally, *a military out- 
post', though the nature of the levy is uncertain ; etc. 

The donee was to enjoy immunity from paying the above 
taxes, but not from rája-danda or punishment inflicted by courts 
(line 19). There is no reference to any restriction or condition 
regarding sale, mortgage, etc., or confiscation of the gift 
land. 

The concluding portion of the epigraph bears an exhortation 
or admonition addressed by the donor to all those who were 
related either directly or indirectly to the gift land. The charter 
states that the transgressor of the grant would be punished by 
the king. The concluding sentence is an indirect appeal to the 
future kings for the maintenance of the grant. 

In the stone inscriptions of the Ahom period, recording 
such works as the construction of temples or forts and excava- 
tion of tanks, the name of a supervising authority holding а 
high administrative post is generally mentioned sometimes 
along with his father's name. The charter under review con- 
tains no such mention. A Burañji™* records that the subject 
matter of a proposed grant was communicated to the chamber- 
lain styled Majundar Baduva who prepared the draft called 
mahajar, and put on it the seal of the king and the royal 
emblem. The document thus became legal. A copy of the 
same was kept by the Majundar Baduva who probably directed 
an officer of rank to supervise its engraving on a permanent 


13 For details, see K. A. S. Transcripts Nos. 5, 11-12, 14-16, 27-28, 
30, 60. 
14 Harkanta Barua, Assam Buranji, 1962, p. 124. 
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material. The second copy was preserved in the gandhiyabharal 
or royal record room. It is possible that the grant under dis- 
cussion was issued from the capital and that it was the Majun- 
dar Baduva who supervised its preparation under the king's 
instruction. If it was issued from Катагӣра, the viceregal 
jurisdiction of the Bad-Phukan, the name of the latter is expec- 
ted to have occurred in the epigraph. 

The end of the epigraph is indicated by the word iti. Then 
its date in the Saka era is given in figures with the specification 
of day and month. The Saka era which was in use in Assam 
since the days of Shü-hum-müng nicknamed Dihingiya Raja 
(1497-1539 A. D.).5 The date is the 20th Jyaistha of Saka 
1701, which corresponds to the 3rd June, 1779 A. D. 

As to the authentication of documents, it is to be mentioned 
that the Ahom kings did not themselves put their signature on 
any letter or document. It was the Majundar Baduva who was 
in possession of the sirzha-chab or royal emblem and seal, which 
he impressed on a document.!? 


Text!’ 


Obverse 


1 Siddham'? (//*) 
19§riyuta-K amakhy4-pada-padma-madhuvratah / 
$ri-Laksmisimha-bhupalah Purandara-kul-odbhavah // (1%) 
Ripu-nrpa-kula-masta-$reni-vinyasta-s]a- 


15 Harkanta Barua, op. cit., p. 27. [The earliest use of the Saka ега in 
Assam is found in the Kanaibarshi inscription of the Saka year counted by 
the words turaga (T), yugma (2) and Ha (11), i.c., Saka 1127 (1206 A. D.) 
according to the vàma-gati principle.—Ed.] 

16 Harkanta Barua, op. cit., р. 123. 

17 From the original plate. 

18 Expressed by symbol. 

19 Two syllables are wanting in thefollowing stanza. [Better read 
svasti at the beginning of the stanza for filling up the lacuna.—Ed.] 
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sta- 
tyu*-mani-sama-mani-&ri-smera-pad-aravindah / 
himakara-kara-kirttih kima-sankaga-mirttih 
sunaya-nicaya-talpo datti-kalpadru-kalpah (// 2») 


Asau dharmma-ratah samyag = adadàt = tamra-pattikarh- 
(kàm) / 
dvijaya Kamarüpe = smin ~ tad = etat vritti-raksinim(nim) 
II (3%) 


Kamrup-degar Ba- 
duva o Bad-Kayastha o Caudhari o Patovari o Talukdar o 
Thakuriya o gairaha*' sakalo sabadhane janiba (/*) Pagcim- 
par parganar Kanehasurimau-gramar jamar ubar robati 
mati 30 pu??? bari 5 pu? Madanmohan-pa- 
rganar Paràm-tarapar Dimu-gramar nadi-pota jami 40 pu? 
bari 10 pu? Khata-parganar 
Catabar-gramar јатаг ubàr robati mati 20 pu? bari 8 ри“ 
Dehar-parganar Namkhala-talukar 
Bhomolahati-gramar jamàr ubàr robati mati 40 pu? bari 10 
pu^ Kacarimohal-parganar Dehiyan-talu- 
kar Kandhi-gramar јатаг ubàr robati mati 80 pu? bari bari 
darobasta аге hada? purvve Cakcaki-jan 

Reverse 
pascime Lakhitara-nadi uttare o Lakitara-nadi daksine 
Deulkucir jan aru Pagcimpar-talukar Bagarikotha- 
gramar bari mati 20 pu? **Bihambar-bhatija Domona-ora 
$ po? Raola-bhai Вејіуа-о° 1 po? 


' 20 Read stutya. [The reading is srasta-dyumani.—Ed.] 


21 [The word og@irah stands for Arabic vagairah meaning ‘and others, 


et cetera'.—Ed.] 


22 Тһе contraction pu stands for pura. 
23 Itis Arabic hadda, ‘boundary’. ['Boundary' is had, and dar o bast 


means “all, entirely'.—Ed.] 


24 "he list of Paiks together with the area of land in lines 11- НЭ is to be 


read vertically. 
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12 ubar mānuh Rāolā-orā 1 po? Püurnna-bamuna-bhai Ca(Cha)- 
yaügulia-o? 4 po? Hauya-o? + Po? 

13 Baga-ora ¿+ ро? Maluk-ora 1 po? Bhagiyà-orà j po^ 
Сапа-Ка° 1 Ambarisa-kn® 4 po? 

14 Bhakuya-bhai Pirika-ka? 4 po? Benga-bhai Мајі-о° i po? 
muthat màti 263 | 

15 Manmilā-orā + po? Bhoga-ka° 1 po° Bhola-ka° 1 po? Bhedā- 
orà 4 po? manuh 4 3 

16 ei-mati mànuh Dopokar Sri-Candramohan-Bráhmanak 
"devar* puny-arthe tamra-patra kari diya-gal (/*) brahmane 

17 putra-pautr-ádi-krame upabhogs kari devak agirvvad kari 
thakibek (/ж) ihar kar-katal-pada-pafica- 

18 k-beth-begar-cor-cinala(nval)-dhumusi(ci)-madesa(marsa ?)- 
jalkar-javaksya(ksa)r-danda-bandha-dàna-khut-hat-ghàt- 
cauki-phat 

19 rajadanda-vyatireka sarvva-vava*s-parityaga hail (/*) ihat 
kono-jane anyatha acarile rajadand-àrha haibek iti (/*) Saka 
1701 tám? [2]0 Jai(Jyai)s[tha] (/«)ew« 


25 The contraction po? stands'for pova, 1 роуа being 1 of a Got consisting 
of 4 Paiks. Likewise, Kat = Kahàr or Kalita, O° = Ora, Ku? — Kumar, etc. 

26 Here and in the following line, the candrabindu sign indicates the 
king's name. 

* [There is some space between пра and bhog.—Ed.] 

жж [ Arabic bab, ‘a tax or cess’.— Ed. ] 

27 The contraction tam signifies farikh, ‘date’. 

жеж [ Another copper-plate grant of Laksmisimha, written in the same 
style and dated in Saka 1692, was illustrated and transcribed by N. М. Vasu 
in The Social History of Kamarupa, Vol. II, App., between pp. 58-59. There 
are some errors in Vasu's transcript. The donee was Bhognaran Caudhari. 
Ра{оудгі is written here as Patayari.— Ed. ] 


INTRODUCTION TO INDIAN EPIGRAPY * 
AND PALAEOGRAPHY 
D. C. SIRCAR 


Part I 
EPIGRAPHY* 
I. INDIAN INSCRIPTIONS 
1. Nature of the Records 


The word ‘inscription’ literally means any writing incised 
on some object and ‘epigraphy’ signifies the study of inscrip- 
tions. Rocks as well as lithic, metallic, earthen or wooden 
objects such as pillars, tablets, plates, pots, bricks, and similar 
other things were generally used for engraving inscriptions in 
India. . Occasionally epigraphic records were incised on conch 
and tortoise shells as well as ivory plaques and like materials. 
Usually, manuscripts and communications were written with 
· pen and ink on such objects as birch-bark sheets and palmyra 

leaves. Inthe manuscripts of the southern regions of the 
country, letters were merely scratched on palmyra leaves with 
a sharp-pointed needle. Communications and documents were 
often written on pieces of cloth, while we have also reference ` 
to manuscripts written on silk apparently. with ink. Such 
writings fall outside the category of inscriptions. 

Writing in relief as we find in the legends on coins and 
seals, which are usually produced out of moulds or dies, is 
noticed in late medieval inscriptions. There are some early 

' records painted on cave walls or written in ink on wooden 
tablets. These are often regarded as inscriptions, although 
their writing is not actually engraved. In the Indian inscrip- 
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tions written in the Perso-Arabic script, the letters are generally 
not engraved, but are formed by scooping out the space around 
them. The influence of this style of engraving is noticed in 
some late medieval epigraphs with writing in relief, to which 
reference has just been made above. 

Inscriptions may vary considerably in respect of length. 
Sometimes an epigraph contains only a mark or a letter incised 
by a mason for his own guidance or one single word or expres- 
sion indicating the name of an individual, often a pilgrim at a 
boly religious establishment eager to commemorate his visit, or 
sought to be the Jabel of a sculptured scene from well-known 
episodes. Somewhat longer inscriptions may record the 
dedication of the images of deities or commemorate such events 
as the fall of a hero in a battle or the self-immolation of a 
widow and the head-offering of a person in fulfilment of a vow. 
Most of the epigraphic records of moderate length including 
those at religious establishments are, however, dedicatory in 
nature. 

In some cases, an inscription represents a Kavya in many 
cantos or a drama in several acts. The Udaipur (Rajasthan) 
Rajasamudra inscription offers an instance of the first category, 
while the Ajmer Lalitavigraharaja and Harakeli-najaka inscrip- 
tions illustrate the second type. These are stone inscriptions ; 
but books were sometimes also engraved on copper plates. 
Extracts from religious texts were incised in some cases on 
plates of gold and silver. 

We shall see below how the information supplied by 
inscriptions is of a varied nature; as for instance, the 
Kudumiyamalai ( Pattukkottai, Thanjavur District, Tamil 
Nadu) inscription contains a unique seventh-century work on 
musical notations. Inscriptions from Uttiramerur (Chingleput 
District, Tamil Nadu) likewise throw very welcome light on 
the village administration in Southern India in the tenth 
century A. D. 
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2. Private and Royal Records 


Inscriptions may be classified broadly under two groups: 
(1) those incised by or on behalf of the ruling authority and 
(2) those engraved on behalf of private individuals or orga- 
nizations. 

Most epigraphs of the second category record either dona- 
tions made in favour of religious establishments, or installation 
of images of gods and goddesses for worship. They are often 
engraved on the objects that were donated or installed and are 
generally not long. Amongst them those mentioning the king 
in whose reign the grant was made ог the installation took 
place are of greater value to the student of history. 


Hundreds of dedicatory inscriptions, big and small, are 
incised on the walls, etc., of reputed religious establishments 
and centres of pilgrimage like the temples at Bhubaneswar, 
Draksarama, Srikürmam, Sirbhácalam, Srirafgam, Káficipuram, 
Lalgudi and other places. The largest number of donations 
recorded in these epigraphs were made by pilgrims including 
kings, chiefs or royal officers. Sometimes people used to make 
donations in favour of such temples through their represen- 
tatives whom they sent to the places of pilgrimage. Rich 
people eager to visit temples in the course of their pilgrimage 
sometimes carried a written eulogy with them for the purpose 
of getting it engraved on a temple wall after having made their 
donations. 

Sometimes eulogistic compositions, called prasasti, were 
composed and incised on stone tablets or pillars to commemo- 
rate public works such as the excavation of a tank or step-well 
or the construction of a temple by a royal or ordinary person- 
age or a group of people. The king of the country is often 
mentioned in such epigraphs composed on behalf of private 
persons or officials. Thus such private records sometimes offer. 
valuable information forthe reconstruction of both cultural and 
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political history as well as for other allied subjects like 
topography. 

The most important inscriptions are, however, those which 
were incised by or on behalf of the ruling authority. These 
records include the following categories : (1) royal edicts (e.g. 
the rock and pillar edicts of the Maurya Кіпр Asoka), (2) epi- 
graphs commemorating particular achievements of a king in a 
eulogistic kavya or prasasti (e.g. the Junagadh inscription of 
Rudradáman and the Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudra- 
gupta) and (3) grants made in favour of learned Brahmanas, 
religious institutions or deserving individuals and officials. 

There are some forged documents among the records of the 
last category. A copper-plate grant was forged in early times 
just as a tittle-deed is farbricated even now.  Forgeries of 
epigraphic records are sometimes made at the present time with 
a view to getting a high price for the object from interested 
parties. A forged copper-plate grant is mentioned in the Tara- 
candi rock inscription (1169 A.D.) of Pratapadhavala of Japila 
(Japla in the Palamau District, Bihar), and the document in- 
question, issued in the name of the Gahadavala king Vijaya- 
candra (c. 1155-70 A. D.), has also been published. 


II. LANGUAGE 
1. Prakrit and Sanskrit 


The language of the early epigraphs of India, such as those 
of Asoka, is Prakrit. It was superseded as the language of 
the royal courts by Sanskrit at a later date. Most of the early 
Sanskrit inscriptions have been found in the western part of 
Northern India. They belong to the period near about the 
beginning of the Christian era when that region was under the 
domination of foreigners like the Scythians and the Kusanas. 
The earliest Sanskrit inscriptions are the Nagari-Hathibada 
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(Chittorgarh District, Rajasthan) records of Gajáyana Sarvatata 
(middle of the 1st century B.C.) and the Ayodhya inscription of 
Dhanadeva (close of the Ist century B.C.), the second of which 
comes from an area outside the zone of foreign influence 
indicated above. Certain Mathura inscriptions of the time of 
Saka Sodasa (beginning of the first century A.D.) and the 
Junagadh inscription (150 A. D.) of Saka Rudradiman how- 
ever, suggest that Sanskrit as the court language was patronised 
by the foreign rulers. 

Prakrit was practically ousted by Sanskrit from North 
Indian epigraphy by about the close of the third century A. D., 
though it took another century for its complete supersession 
by Sanskrit at the courts of South Indian kings. Among South 
Indian epigraphs, the influence of Sanskrit is earliest noticed in 
an Amaravati inscription of the Satavahana king Gautamiputra 
Yajfia Satakarni who flourished about the close of the second 
century A. D. ; but the latest Prakrit records of rulers who 
flourished in the southern areas of India and belonged to the 
Pallava, Kadamba, Salankayana and other dynasties are asssign- 
able to about the middle of the fourth century A. D. 

Some of the early inscriptions in Sanskrit may be regarded 
as specimens of kavya in prose or verse ora mixture of the two. 
They were composed by poets who were usually atfached to 
the royal courts. To this class belong the Junagadh (Gujarat) 
inscription of the Saka ruler Rudradáman (middle of the 
second century A. D. ), the Allahabad (0. P.) pillar inscrip- 
tion of the Gupta emperor Samudragupta (middle of the fourth 
century А. D.) , the Talagunda (Shimoga District, Mysore) 
inscription of the Kadamba king Santivarman (middle of the 
fifth century A. D.), the Aihole (Bijapur District, Mysore) 
inscription of the Calukya emperor Ршакеѓіп II (first half of 
the seventh century А. D.) and many others. In some cases, 
the names of the authors of such kavyas are mentioned in the 
inscriptions ; but only a few of the authors of medieval records 
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are known from their other works, or from stray stanzas 
attributed to them in the anthologies. Some of the authors, 
e.g. Harisena, Kubja and Ravikirti, authors respectively of 
the Allahabad, Talagunda and Aihole prasastis, were poets of 
considerable merit. 

Some early inscriptions in Prakrit may be similarly classed 
as gadya-kavyas. Indeed, the earliest epigraphic record written 
in a developed Kavya style is in Prakrit. It is the Hathigumpha 
(Khandagiri hills near Bhubaneswar, Orissa) inscription of the 
Cedi-Mahàmeghavahana king Kharavela who flourished in 
the first century B. С. We may also refer in this connection, 
to the Nasik (Maharashtra) cave inscription of the nineteenth 
regnal year of the Satavahana king Pulumavi (middle of the 
second century A.D.) and the Nagarjunikonda (Guntur District, 
Andhra Pradesh) inscription of the fourteenth regnal year 
of the Iksvaku king Virapurusadatta (third quarter of the third 
century A. D. ). 

Sanskrit was continuously used in writing inscriptions in all 
parts of the country till the late medieval period. In many 
parts of India, however, the regional languages came to be 
more and more popular as tbe language of epigraphy, especi- 
ally so far as private epigraphs were concerned. 


2. Foreign Languages 


Some of the earliest inscriptions discovered in West 
Pakistan and Afghanistan, both included in the Udicya or 


Uttarapatha Division of ancient Bharatavarsa or Kumaridvipa, 
are written in Aramaic which was the language of administra- 
tion of the Achaemenian conquerors. Coins of the foreign 
rulers of the said region bear Greek legends. Some of the 
edicts of Agoka discovered near Kandahar are written in the 
Aramaic and Greek languages meant respectively for his 
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Kamboja and Greek subjects. The name Bactrian is applied 
to the language of the Surkh Kotal (North Afghanistan) ins- 
cription of the 31st year of the Kaniska era, which is written 
in the Greek script. Iranian or Bactrian is the language of 
some of the coin legends of the Kusanas. 

A large number of Indian epigraphic and numismatic 
records of the medieval period, mainly those belonging to 
Muslim rulers, are written in Arabic and Persian. A few such 
records in Tibetan, Burmese and Chinese have also been dis- 
covered. | 

Tomb inscriptions of late medieval times, written in many 
of the European languages, have been discovered especially 
in the cemeteries in big cities in different parts of the 
country. 


3. Regional Languages 


Amongst the regional languages of India, those of the 
Dravidian group first appear in inscriptions. Tamil occurs 
first in a number of small cave and earthen pot inscriptions 
belonging to the early centuries of the Christian era. On 
certain silver coins of the Satavahana kings, the obverse legend 
in Prakrit is translated on the reverse into what may be called 
Dravida Prakrit. From about the sixth century A. D., the 
principal languages of the Dravidian group, viz. Tamil, Telugu 
and Kannada, began to be used in royal records, and the 
popularity of their use in inscriptions gradually increased as 
days passed. 

Of the Neo-Indo-Aryan languages, Marathi is the first to 
appear in royalepigraphs. The medieval kings of Rajasthan 
and Orissa used the regional languages in their documents in 
some cases. Hindi with its various dialects as well as Gujara- 
ti appears in numerous private records of the medieval age. 
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Charters of the rulers of certain Central Indian and Himalayan 
States were written in the local dialects. Some charters of the 
kings of Tripurà and of the Ahom kings of Assam are mainly 
written in Bengali and Assamese respectively though Sanskrit 
was more popular at these courts. 


III. IMPORTANCE Or EPiGRAPHY 
1. Absence of Early Works on Indian History 


The study of inscriptions has a special importance in 
respect-of the ancient and medieval periods of Indian history. 

There is no doubt that India contributed to the civilization 
of the world in all the periods of her history ; but her more 
singnificant contributions were made in the early period. Thus 
the study of early Indian history has a great importance to one 
interested in the history of human civilization. Unfortunately, 
the Indians of antiquity were not careful about leaving written 
accounts of all their achievements. That is why, unlike Greece, 
Rome and China, ancient India has no history written in the 
early period. Ancient India did not produce historians like 
Herodotos, Thucydides or Tacitus to leave for posterity depen- 
dable and comprehensive accounts of the achievements of her 
sons. The information gathered from sources like the literary, 
epigraphic, numismatic, archaeological and monumental records 
therefore requires to be utilised for the reconstruction of this 
lost history of the most glorious days of India. Among such 
sources used in the reconstruction of early Indian history, the 
most important are inscriptions dealing with the deeds of royal 
and private personages as well as various kinds of organisations 
and institutions. Epigraphic records have provided material for 
the major part of what is now known about the achievements 
ofthe Indians of old particularly in respect of the political 
history of ancient and early medieval India and 'allied topics. 
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Elphinstone observed in 1839 in his famous History of 
India that, in Indian history, no date of a public event could be 
fixed before Alexander's invasion and no connected account 
of the national transactions could be attempted until upto the 
Muslim conquest. Cowell accepted, in 1886, the truth of 
Elphinstone's observation in regard to the whole of what is 
called the Hindu period of Indian history. In Cowell's opinion 
it is only at those points where other nations came into contact 
with the Indians that we are able to settle any details accurately. 
The activities of a host of scholars working in the various 
branches of ancient Indian history resulted in the gradual dis- 
covery and accumulation of an unexpected wealth of material 
rendering great help in its reconstruction. Needless to say 
that the achievements of ancient Indian rulers described in ins- 
criptions engraved on stone and copper plates were the most 
important of this. 


‚ 


2. Study of Inscriptions 


The necessity of arranging epigraphical records systemati- 
cally for the reconstruction of the history of ancient India was 
pointed out, as early as 1837, by James Prinsep who first placed 
the study of Indian archaeology on a sound and critical 
foundation. 

Many inscriptions appeared in such periodicals as the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society (published by the Asiatic Society, 
Calcutta, established in 1784), the Indian Antiquary (started in 
1872), Journal ofthe Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
(started in 1841) and others. Out of the numerous inscriptions 
discovered till then, Alexander Cunningham, the first Director- 
General of the Archaeological Survey of India, collected those 
of Ašoka in a volume (Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. I : 
Inscriptions of Asoka, Calcutta, 1877), and J. F. Fleet, Epi- 
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graphist of the Government of India in 1883-86, edited the ins- 
criptions of the Guptas and others (Corpus Inscriptionum 
Indicarum, Vol. III: Inscriptions of the Early Gupta Kings and 
their Successors, Calcutta, 1888). E.  Hultzsch, Epigraphist 
to the Government of Madras in 1886-1903, published in 1890 
the first volume of an important series entitled South Indian 
Inscriptions. Several volumes of this series were later published 
by Hultzsch and other scholars. J. Burgess, who succeeded 
Cunningham as Director-General of the Archaeological Survey, 
started an official periodical entitled Epigraphia Indica, exclu- 
sively for the publication of inscriptions, about the year 1889. 

Volume I of the Epigraphia Indica (completely published by 
1892) was edited by Burgess with the assistance of Hultzsch and 
A. Führer who was Archaeological Surveyor, North-Western 
Province and Oudh (i.e. the present Uttar Pradesh). Vol. II of 
the periodical was edited by Burgess assisted by Führer. These 
two volumes of the Epigraphia Indica were published as a sup- 
plement of the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vols. I and 0, 
published respectively by Cunningham and Fleet as noticed 
above. From the next volume, however, the Epigraphia Indica 
became a regular quarterly, to be complete in eight partscover- 
ing a period of two years. 

Vols. III-VI of the Epigraphia Indica for the years 1894-1895 
to 1900-1901 were edited by Hultzsch as Epigraphist to the 
Government of Madras, and Vols. VII-VIII (1902-1906), toge- 
ther wlth a few parts of Vol. IX (1907-1908) by the same 
scholar as Professor in the University of Halle in Germany. 

The later parts of Vol. IX and some subsequent issues were 
edited by Sten Konow as Government Epigraphist for India. 
Sten Konow's successor in the said post was V. Venkayya who. 
was followed, several years after his death in 1912, by H. 
Krishna Sastri. During the interval between Venkayya's death 
and Krishna Sastri’s appointment, a few volumes and some 
parts of the journal were edited from abroad by Sten Konow 
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and F. W. Thomas. After Krishna Sastri, the publication of 
the Epigraphia Indica has continued under the editorship of 
various Indian scholars holding the post of Government 
Epigraphist for India, The periodical is now running its 37th 
volume, its publication having been suspended for a few years 
during the Second World War. Recently the designation of 
the officer who edits the periodical has been changed to Chief 


Epigraphist. 


3. Reconstruction of History 


The beginning of the present century witnessed the publi- 
cation of V. A. Smith’s celebrated work entitled Early History 
of India. An attempt was made in it, for the first time, to sort 
and arrange the accumulated stores of knowledge in a more or 
less connected account of the political and cultural history of 
.ancient India. The book was thoroughly revised and consider- 
ably enlarged їп subsequent editions which appeared їп 1908, 
1914 and 1924, the latest being published shortly after Smith's 
death. The significant part played by the discovery and study 
. of new inscriptions in the reconstruction of early Indian history 
and the amount of progress made in the work year after year 
become clear from a comparative study of the successive 
‘editions of Smith’s Early History of India and also of H. C. 
Raychaudhuri's Political History of Ancient India which was 
first published by the University of Calcutta in 1923 and was 
revised by the author in 1927, 1931, 1938, 1950 and 1953. It 
should, however, be admitted that, though great progress has 
been made, there are still many gaps in the early history of 
India, and a large number of problems still await solution by 
further discoveries and studies. 

The importance of inscriptions, including legends on 
coins and seals, in the reconstruction of early Indian history 
can be demonstrated by an example. 

An emperor named Budhagupta was unknown till the first 
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quarter of the nineteenth century. А stone inscription 
mentioning a subordinate ruler named Surašmicandra and 
his overlord whose name is given as Budhagupta, was discover- 
ed in 1838 at Eran in the Sagar District of Madhya Pradesh. 
The said record, dated in the Gupta year 165 corresponding to 
484-85 A. D., states that the ruler of Eran named Matrvisnu 
was subordinate to Budhagupta's viceroy governing the tract 
lying between the rivers Kalindi (Yamuna) and Narmada. From 
this we came to learn that king Budhagupta held sway over the 
Malwa region in 484-85 A. D. Some silver coins of the same 
monarch, discovered in 1894, were found to have been issued 
in the Gupta year 175, i.e. 494-95 A. D. Thus we learnt fur- 
ther that king Budhagupta of the Malwa region, reigned for 
about a decade between 484 and 495 A. D. In 1914-15 two 
inscriptions of Budhagupta's reign, discovered at Sarnath near 
Varanasi, were found to be dated in the Gupta year 157 (476- 
77 А. р). We came to learn from this that Budhagupta was 
not a local ruler of the Malwa tract, but that his kingdom 
included wide areas of U. P. as well. It was also now known 
that he ruled not for about a decade, but at least for about 
eighteen years between 476 and 495 A. D. The fact that 
Budhagupta’s dominions extended from Malwa in the west to 
Varanasi in the east led scholars to suspect that he might 
have been a scion of the Imperial Gupta house of Magadha. 
This possibility became nearly а certainty a few years later, 
when two copper-plate grants of the same king’s reign, which 
had been found at Damodarpur in the Dinajpur District of 
North Bengal, were published in the Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XV 
(1919-1920). These records indicated the inclusion of the northern 
areas of Bengal within the extensive empire of Budhagupta. 
Even then, however, the exact position of Budhagupta in 
the Imperial Gupta genealogy remained undetermined. At 
last in 1943, the correct decipherment of a broken seal of the 
said king, found at Nalanda in the Patna District of Bihar, 
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settled the question. Budhagupta was now known to have 
been the son. of Pürugupta and grandson of Kumaragupta I 
Mahendraditya (414-55 A. D.) of the Imperial Gupta dynasty 
of Magadha. It will be seen, how for the required information 
about king Budhagupta's position in the Gupta genealogy, 
students of Indian history had to wait for more than a century 
from 1838 to 1943. It should also be remembered that all 
the facts relating to Budhagupta have not yet been recovered, 
and there is even a controversy whether Budhagupta ruled 
before or after his brother or step-brother Narasimhagupta 
Baladitya. 

The reconstruction of the genealogy of thc Candras .of 
East Bengal is another story similar to the determination of 
Budhagupta’s place in the Gupta genealogy. King Govinda- 
candra of Vaügala-deáa was known from the Tirumalai 
inscriptions as early as 1890, when the South Indian Inscrip- 
tions, Vol. I, was published ; but the names of all the 
seven generations of the Candra kings from Pürnacandra to 
Govindacandra have been known only a few years ago. 

The gathering of information bit by bit in the way indicated 
above is of great interest to scholars engaged in the reconstruc- 
tion of early Indian history, and, at every new discovery, they 
must have felt like *some watcher of the skies when a new 
planet swims into his ken’. 


There is a wrong belief among ordinary students of history 
that all important inscriptions have already been discovered 
and utilised by scholars for the reconstruction of the early 
history of India. The discovery and study of epigraphic records 
are, however, continuing and will continue for many years to 
come, even though a large number of facts relating to early 
Indian history will probably never be recovered from oblivion. 

Epigraphy and palaeography and the reconstruction of 
history with their help are difficult subjects demanding great 
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patience and perseverance, intelligence and soünd knowledge of 
history, languages and scripts and, above all, critical acumen 
and genuine love of truth. At first the labours of Western 
scholars initiated and advanced the study of the subjects very 
satisfactorily, and then Indian scholars also participated in it. 
For some time past, interest in the study has waned both in the 
West and in India. Successful young students of the subject 
are very few at present. 


4. Merits and Demerits of the Evidence of Eulogies 


‚ In the medieval period, the grant of a village or even a 
small piece of land, engraved on a plate or plates of copper, 
was often made the subject of an elaborate prasasti or eulogy ; 
but such compositions relating to the commemoration of mili- 
tary exploits or the construction of a temple or the excavatión 
of a tank were generally engraved on tablets or pillars of stone. 
These records are usually big. Private pillar inscriptions 
recording events like the death of a hero or the self-immolation 
of a widow, which are numerous in the southern and western 
areas of India, are usually small as already mentioned. 

Information regarding the achievements of a king and his 
ancestors, generally found in the big prasastis, is of great value 
for the reconstruction of the political history of ancient and 
medieval India. Most of the facts supplied by these records 
are in many cases not known from any other source. In a 
number of cases, the history of a royal family has been recover- 
ed almost entirely from inscriptions including legends on coins 
and seals. Reference in this connection may be made to the 
mighty Guptas of Magadha. The spectacular achievements of 
Samudragupta (circa 335-76 A.D.) of Pataliputra near Patna, 
who subdued wide areas of Northern India and penetrated into 
South India as far as Kaficipura in the Chingleput District of 
Tamil Nadu, are only known from his Allahabad pillar inscrip- 
tion. Likewise, information about the exploits of the army of 
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the Cola king Rajendra I (1012-44 A.D.) of Tamil Nadu, which 
advanced in a victorious march as far as Bengal in the east, 
and of his navy that established Cola authority in wide areas 
of Indonesia and the Malay Peninsula, has been gathered from 
inscriptions alone. 

The prasastis of the medieval rulers of India often exhibit 
an amount of exaggeration which partially mars the value of 
the documents as a source of history. The court poets’ ten- 
dency to exaggerate the achievements of their patrons may be 
illustrated by an inscription of the Candella king Dhanga 
(circa 950-1002 A.D.) from Khajuraho (Chhatarpur District, 
Madhya Pradesh). А stanza of this epigraph implies that the 
Candella monarch not only succeeded in crushing many kings 
including the rulers of Kañci (in Tamil Nadu), Andhra, Radha 
(South-West Bengal) and Айра (East Bihar) but even in 
imprisoning the queens of all the defeated kings at his capital. 

The above achievement attributed to Dhatga by his court 
poet is palpably an exaggeration. It is doubtful, in the first 
place, if Dhanga really came into conflict with all the four 
kings mentioned in the inscription. It may be noticed that the 
rulers of Айда and Radha, in the age of Dhanga, were merely 
viceroys of the contemporary Pala king of Bengal and Bihar. 
Secondly, even ifthe Candella monarch actually fought with 
the said four kings, itis more dubious that he succeeded in 
subduing all of them. Thirdly, supposing that Dhanga came 
out victorious in his encounters with all the four adversaries, it 
is again difficult to believe that he succeeded at the same time 
in carrying off the queens of all the rulers. Fourthly, even 
granting that the Candella king actually captured the queens of 
all his enemies, he is normally expected to have put the ladies 
in his own harem or to have presented them to his favourite 
subordinates rather than to have kept them in the prison. To 
the same category must be placed the claim of some early 
medieval South Indian rulers like Kalacuri Bijjala to have been 
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the conqueror of Simhala, Nepāla, Turuska, Айра, Vahga and 
Magadha. 

Historians have to keep such tendencies to exaggeration in 
the official eulogies in mind and to be careful in determining the 
genuineness of a claim offered in the prasastis of the medieval 
Indian rulers. However, gross exaggeration of the type dis- 
cussed above is not usually found in the description of rulers 
found in records of the earlier epochs. That is why, the 
earlier the king is, the greater is our reliance on his claim, 
even though there is always an amount of exaggeration 
in the official eulogies composed by the court poets of Indian 
monarchs. 

The prasasti composed by the poet at an Indian court 
usually abounds in vague praises of his patron as well as 
the latter’s ancestors. Definite statements, such as the mention 
ofthe personal names of adversaries, which are rare, are 
generally more reliable than vague claims. Whatever be the 
amount of exaggeration, there is no doubt a very considerable 
amount of truth in the claims put forth in epigraphs like the 
Allahabad pillar inscription of the Gupta emperor Samudra- 
gupta (fourth century A.D.) and the Tirumalai rock inscription 
of the Cola monarch Rajendra I (eleventh century A. D.). In 
many cases, these records mention the personal names of the 
defeated adversaries and also the names of territories over 
which they were ruling. 

Often the descriptions of kings in the praíastis contain 
claims which are conventional and therefore of no great histori- 
cal value. One such convention is the representation of an 
independent or imperial ruler as the conqueror or ruler of “the 
entire earth’ which was conceived as the sphere of influence of 
a paramount ruler. This sphere of influence of an emperor 
was known as the cakravarti-ksetra. The ‘earth’ or cakravarti- 
ksetra was conceived as identical with ancient Bharatavarsa ог 
Kumaridvipa extending from the Himalayas in the north and 
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the Indian Ocean or Simhala in the south. But sometimes it 
was regarded as coterminous either with Aryàvarta lying to 
the north of the Vindhyan range or with Daksinapatha lying to 
its south in relation to a king respectively of the North and the 
South. I 

In some cases, a mere present from the ruler of a distant 
land is pompously represented as tribute paid to the patron of 
the poet, and often a contact of any kind with a king is put up 
2s his subordination to the poet's patron or the latter's 
ancestors. 


IV. CorPrR-PLATE GRANTS“ 


1. Royal Charter in the Dharmasastras 


Epigraphs recording grants of land were usually engraved 
on copper plates as already indicated. Early works on law, 
such as the Yajzavalkyasmrti and Visnusmrti speak of the pre- 
paration of raja-fasanas, i.e. royal charters recording grants of 
land, property, etc. Yajüavalkya's work is believed to have 
beeu composed about the fourth century A. D., while the work 
of Visnu, in its present form, isassigned to a slightly later date. 

According to the Dharmaéastras, when а king made a grant 
of land, etc., a Jekhya or document was prepared for the gui- 
dance of future rulers of the territory with particular reference 
to the privileges the donee would be allowed to enjoy. Then 
the record was written on a piece of cloth (pala) or incised on 
one or more copper plates or a copper tablet (palla) for the pur- 
pose of making it a permanent charter. A copper-plate grant is 
known to bave been called tamra-Sasana, tdmra-patia, tamra- 
pattika, etc., and also merely tamra, райа, pailika, etc. From 
this, the gift land also came to be called tamra, $asana, etc. 
That the charters were sometimes written on perishable materials 
is suggested by the Kurud plates of king Narendra of Sarabha- 
pura in South Kosala. The record speaks of an earlier grant оѓ. 
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about the close of the fifth century A.D., which was written on 
palmyra leaves and was issued by a king who seems to bea 
Gupta emperor of Pataliputra. Narendra issued his charter 
when an appeal was made to him on the destruction of the 
earlier record. 

The description of the king making a grant, of his three 
immediate predecessors and of the donee formed a part of tbe 
document according to the Dharmaéastras. It also included 
details about, the boundaries of the gift land and its measure- 
ment, etc., as well as the donor's request to the effect that 
future rulers ‘should not resume the land. 

Such grants were valuable to the donee, since their loss chang- 
ed the rent-free lands:in his possession to revenue-paying pro- 
perty. Of course it was possible for him to arrange for a fresh 
grant from the ruling authority in respect of the land in question 
as we have seen from the Kurud plates. The Nidhanpur plates 
record a grant which was originally made bythe Kamarupa king 
Mahabhitivarman (circa 518-42 A.D.); but the grant had to be 
re-issued by his great-great-grandson Bhaskaravarman (circa 
600-50 A. D.) a century later, because the original charter had 
been burnt in a fire accident. The copper-plate grants were, 
therefore, preserved very carefully, sometimes in stone coffers 
or earthen jars hidden underground. We have instances of a 
donee or his descendant having carried such documents with 
him when he had to go to a distant place on pilgrimage. The 
gift lands were generally made free from payment of taxes. 
There are, however, some records which speak of a cess to be 
collected ' from the donee in certain cases. According to the 
records called kara-fasana, land was granted with a stipulation 
regarding the payment of a small amount as annual rent by the 
donee. Sometimes state land, especially fallow land, sold to a 
party at a cheap rate, was made a rent free holding. This led to 
the reclamation of unproductive state land. 

The Dharmaéastras say how а /lekhya (document) was 
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endowed with the royal seal and the king’s signature and how 
the date of its issue had to be mentioned in it. The draft of 
the charter was prepared by a high officer of the king such as 
the minister for war and peace. The Vyasasmrti, which may 
be assigned to the sixth century A. D., says that the draft of a 
charter should' be written first either on a slab or on the floor 
with a piece of chalk and should be re-written later on the 
proper object after correction. The Dharmaśāstras condemn 
the preparation of false documents. 

The description of royal charters as noticed in the Dharma- 
базігаз agrees with some, but not all, of the actual specimens 
of copper-plate grants so far discovered in various parts of 
the country. 


2. Early Specimens а 
The earliest of copper-plate charters, so far discovered, соте 
from South India and may be assigned to a date about the 
middle of the fourth century A. D. They are certain Prakrit. 
grants issued by rulers of dynasties like the Vakatakas of 
Vatsagulma, Salankayanas of Vengi and Pallavas of Кава. 
As regards other parts of the country, the Kalachala (Kathia- 
war, Gujarat) plate of T&vararata has been assigned to the latter 
half of the fourth century, while the genuine copper-plate 
grants of the Guptas are not earlier than the days of Kumàra- 
gupta I (414-55 A. D.). However, the texts of some earlier 
grants issued by certain rulers belonging to the Saka and 
Satavahana dynasties, who flourished in the second century 
A. D., are found engraved on the walls of a number of West 
Indian caves including those in the Nasik hills. There are 
earlier metallic records such as the Sohgaura bronze plaque, the 
Taxila and Kalawan copper plates and the Taxila silver scroll 
inscription ; but they are not sdsanas of the type discussed 
above. However, royalcharters are said to have also been 
incised on gold plates. 


i 
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Originally copper-plates of small size were used in writing 
royal documents meant for recording the grants of land. They 
were slightly bigger in size when only one plate was employed 
in writing a charter than when several of them were utilised. 
Such records usually mentioned the name of the donor alone, 
fhough sometimes his father's name was added. In many 
cases, however, the donor is introduced in the record as the 
son, grandson and great-grandson of particular rulers ; but such 
details are generally absent from single-plate records of smaller 
size. A pratasti, i.e. an elaborate description of the achieve- 
ments of the donor of a grant and his ancestors, usually finds 
a place in many of the later copper-plate inscriptions. 

Among the early ruling families which used more than one 
plate of copper for their documents, mention may be made of 
the Pallavas and Kadambas of South India, the Vakatakas of 
Vidarbha, the Maitrakas of Valabhi and the Bhauma-Naàrakas 
of Pragjyotisa in Assam. The Nidhanpur inscription of the 
Bhauma-Naraka king Bhaskaravarman (seventh century A. D.) 
was originally written in at least about one hundred and 
seventy lines on no less than six or seven copper-plates, a few 
of which remain as yet untraced, 

Some rulers of Western India, e.g. those of the Kathiawar 
region of Gujarat, issued charters engraved on the inner sides 
of two plates, the outer sides of the plates remaining blank. 
Many of the multi-plate records of the early period were, how- 
ever, written on three plates of copper. 


3. Later Specimens 


The copper-plate grants of the Somavaméi kings of Orissa 
speak of themselves as triphali-tamraíasana, i.e. deeds incised 
on three plates or tablets of copper. The outer sides of the 
first and third plates of such documents are generally blank. 
This practice was apparently meant for avoidance of the 
writing being rubbed off. The borders of the inscribed sides o 
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the beavier plates were sometimes slightly raised so that the 
writing might not suffer from friction. One of the biggest ОЁ 
such three-plate documents is the Paithan copper-plate grant 
(1272 A. D.) of the Yàdava king Ramacandra of Devagiri. 
The plates are each 294 inches or 76 cm. in length by 15 
inches or 38 cm. in width and together weigh 2,300 tolas-(274 
kilograms or 58 16з.). The plates are strung on two copper 
rings together weighing 457 tolas (51 kilograms or 12 1bs.), one 
of them bearing the royal seal with the emblem of Garuda. 
The weight of the charter including the plates and the rings 
with the seal is thus 2,757 tolas (32 kilograms or 70 Ibs.). 
There areno less than one hundred and eighteen lines of 
writing on the three plates, 

A tendency to introduce, in the copper-plate grants, an 
elaborate eulogy of the donor and his ancestors developed gra- 
dually. This is noticed usually in the charters issued by rulers 
claiming imperial status. As a result of this development, even 
those dynasties which engraved their grants on single plates, 
such as the Palas and Senas of Eastern India, had to use 
copper plates of a bigger size. Thus the Monghyr plate of the 
Pala emperor Devapala measures 18} inches ог 50 cm. by 13} 
inches or 354 cm., and the Naihati plate of the Sena monarch 
Ballalasena 15 inches or 38 cm. by 132 inches or 344 cm. Such 
inscriptions often contain about seventy lines of writing. 
The weight of a single plate (measuring 19 by 13 inches or 481 
by 33 cm.), without any seal attached to it, bearing an inscrip- 
tion of the Gahadavala king Govindacandra (circa 1114-55 
A. D.) in twenty-four lines engraved on only one of its faces, 
and now preserved in the Bharat Kala Bhavan, Varanasi, is 
3724 tolas (4$ kilograms or 9} 1bs.). 

The charters of the Eastern Сайра emperors of medieval 
Orissa were generally engraved on six or seven plates which, 
together with the ring on which the seal was affixed, often 
weigh more than one thousand #olas (111 kilograms or 25 Ibs.). 
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One of the Puri copper-plate inscriptions of Сайра Narasimha 
IV (accession 1378 A. D.), contains two hundred and seventy- 
eight lines of writing. 

The biggest copper-plate records, so far discovered, belong 
to the Cola dynasty of the Thanjavur-Tiruchirapalli region of 
South India. The larger one of the Leiden copper-plate char- 
ters of king Rajaraja I (985-1016 A. D.) has four hundred and 
forty-three lines of writing incised on as many as twenty-one 
plates. The Tiruvalangadu copper-plate grant, dated in the 
sixth regnal year of Rajaraja's son, king Rajendra I (1012-44 
A. D.), is written on thirty-one plates bearing eight hundred 
and sixteen lines of writing. The total weight of the plates, 
together with the massive seal-ring, is 7,980 tolas (914 kilograms 
or 200 Ibs.). 

The biggest of copper-plate grants so far discovered is the 
Karandai inscription of the eighth regnal year of the Cola king 
Rajendra I. It is engraved on no less than fifty-five plates, 
each measuring 162 inches or 42 cm. by 94 inches ог 24 cm. 
and together weighing, even without the seal-ring, as much as 
8,645 tolas (98 kilograms ог 217 lbs.). The weight of а seal- 
ring found with the plates is 753 tolas (Tš kilograms or 17 Ibs.). 
The inscription, the total weight of which seems to have been 
about 10,151 10/25 (1151 kilograms ог 254 Ibs.), contains more 
than two thousand and five hundred lines of writing. The first 
three plates of the record contain one hundred and thirty-one 
lines which give the genealogy of the Colas upto Rajendra I 
and record the gift of a village in favour of certain Bráhmanas. 
The next twenty-two plates contain one thousand and forty-one 
lines which give us a eulogy of the king and also a description 
of the boundaries of the gift village together with the name of 
the officials and other persons associated with the grant record- 
ed in the document. The last thirty plates have one thousand 
three hundred and sixty seven lines which quote the names of 

he donees together with their gotras, places of residence, etc. 
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The number of donees enumerated in this part of the record is 
one thousand and seventy-three. 

While describing the boundless liberality of his hero or 
patron, a poet sometimes referred to the dearth of copper on 
the earth resulting from the issue of innumerable copper-plate 
charters by the former. When we notice the great bulk of the 
copper charters of the Cola kings, it has to be admitted that 
the statement, even though hyperbolic in nature, may not, at 
least in some cases, be totally without a foundation. 


4. Seals 


To impart authenticity to copper-plate grants, issued by 
kings, royal seals were affixed to the records. Some of the 
ruling families used to incise the figure of their crest or a 
replica of the stamp of their seal on the plates, generally above 
the beginning of the record, in preference to affixing their seal 
to the charters. The figure was sometimes engraved below the 
end of writing and the seal mark in some cases to the right of 
the writing of the first part of the document. 

The seals are of various types. In some cases, they are 
small in size and contain only the representation of the emblem 
that was the crest of the donor’s family. Often, however, the 
name of the donor of the grant is found in addition to the 
family emblem. Sometimes such emblems were associated with 
the religious persuasion of particular royal families. Saivism 
having been the dominant religion in different parts of India 
in all the ages of her history, the representation of the bull, 
regarded as Siva’s vahana called Nandin, is noticed on the seals 
of royal as well as private personages in a very large number 
of cases. Numerous seals also bear emblems without any 
appreciable religious association. There are many seals which 
show only the legend, but no emblem. 

The royal seals are, in some cases, large in size, the legends ` 
on such seals often mentioning the name of the king and those 
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of his ancestors. Sometimes the large seals have the upper 
half of their surface covered by the emblem or emblems and 
the lower half by the legend. 

Seals of clay and other materials belonging to kings, royal 
officials and private individuals as well as of administrative, 
mercantile and religious organizations have been discovered 
in large numbers in various sites of*North India. The writing 
on such seals is generally positive ; but there are many with 
legends in negative writing and these were apparently used in 
sealing documents. Personal clay seals, both baked and un- 
baked, sometimes accompanied the persons’ votive offerings in 
a religious establishment. 

We have seen above that some royal families prefered to 
incise their charters on single plates of copper, while others 
used to engrave their grants on a number of plates. In the 
case of single-plate documents, the seal was soldered to the top 
or left of the plate. When the seal was affixed to the top, the 
writing on the plate was usually breadthwise ; but the plates 
bearing the seal on the left margin have writing on them 
lengthwise. For the single plates, the seals, which were 
generally moulded in bronze, were so made as to have one 
knob or a few knobs on the back side. The plate had one or 
more holes in a projection beyond the margin, and the knob or 
knobs on the back of the seal were pushed through the said 
hole or holes. The back side of the seal was then affixed to 
the projected part of the plate with a lump of molten or semi- 
molten lead, which totally covered the area together with tbe 
knobs. Sometimes, such single plates had no projection be- 
yond the margin, and the holes, which were meant for the 
knobs on the back of the seal to pass through, were bored on 
the border of the plate itself. 

When & charter was engraved on more plates than one, they 
were strung together on a ring that passed through a hole in 
the left end (rarely on a projection at the top) of each of the 
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plates, while the seal was soldered to the ring. The seal was 
usually of bronze and the ring of copper. The former was 
placed outside the joint of the latter and was fixed with the 
help of a lump of molten or semi-molten lead completely 
covering the said part of the ring. 

In the multi-plate charters of some royal families (e.g., the 
copper-plate grants of the "Maitrakas of Valabhi) the plates 
were strung together on two rings. In such cases, the seal was 
affixed to only one of the rings. 


V. DATING Or THE RECORDS 
1. Regnal Reckoning and Eras 


There are many early Indian records which do not bear any 
date at all. The dated inscriptions of the early period also 
merely quote particular years of the reign of a ruling monarch 
and do not refer to any era. This was because there was no 
popular era in ancient India. The custom of using the years 
of an era in dating both royal and private records was popu- 
larised in India by foreigners like the Scytho-Parthians and 
the Kusanas. We owe both our Vikrama Samvat (starting 
from 58 B.C) and Saka era (commencing from 78 A. D.) to 
these foreigners. Kings and their subjects in many parts of 
India continued to date their documents in the regnal reckoning 
of the rulers even long after the introduction of the use of an 
era. 

There are some'eras in India, the epochs of which fall long 
before the advent of the foreigners, e.g., the Kali-yuga era of 
3202 B. C. and the Jain and Buddhist Nirvana eras starting 
from some dates in the sixth or fifth century B. C. "These eras 
were, however, fabricated and popularised at a much later date. 
This is clearly indicated by the absence of their use in any very 
early document. The Vikrama and Saka eras are the earliest 
historical reckonings of India. 
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From about the first century B. C., many of the epigraphs 
of West Pakistan and the neighbouring regions are dated 
according to eras which were really regnal reckonings of parti- 
cular kings continued by their successors. A few new eras were 
founded later in other parts of the country. Some of our eras 
are : (1) the old Saka-Pahlava era of 58 B.C., later known as 
the Krta, Malava or Vikrama ега; (2) the era of 78 A.D., 
apparently counted from the first year of the reign of the 
Kusana king Kaniska I and later known as the Saka era, (3) 
the era of 248 A. D., used originally by the Abhiras, Traikiita- 
kas and Kalacuris of the region about Northern Maharashtra ; 
(4) the Gupta or Valabhi era of 319 or 320 A. D., started by 
the Guptas of Magadha, with its use continued by their feuda- 
tories like the Maitrakas of Valabhi ; and (5) the Harsa era of 
606 A. D., started from the accession of king Harsavardhana 
of Thaneswar and Kanauj and used by the families originally 
owing allegiance to the said monarch. The records dated in 
any of the said eras have been of considerable help in solving 
many of the problems of chronology in the history of ancient 
India. 

The use of era was popularised in West Asia by the Seleu- 
cids and Parthians, their eras starting from the foundation 
respectively of the Seleucid empire in 311 B.C. and the Parthian 
kingdom in 247 B.C. The Saka-Pahlava era of 58 B.C. origi- 
nated in Drangiana (East Iran) with the foundation of an 
independent kingdom probably under the Parthian ruler Vono- 
nes, and its use was carried to the Indus Valley and the Punjab 
and its neighbourhood apparently by the Sakas settled in that 
region. It was then carried to the regions of Rajasthan and 
Malwa by the Malavas who originally lived in the Pakistan. 
part of the Punjab. From Rajasthan, the use of the said era 
was carried to Uttar Pradesh by the Maukharis. Its popularity: 
in North India gradually increased owing to its adoption by 
powerful imperial families of that region like the Gurjara- 
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Pratiharas of Kanauj. About the eighth century A.D., the 
-old Saka-Pahlava era of 58 B.C. came to be associated with 
king Sakari Vikramaditya of Indian tradition which must have 
developed on the basis of the achievements of the Gupta 
Vikramadityas, specially those of Candragupta II (376-414 
A.D.), the celebrated extirpator of the Saka rulers of Western 
India. 

The use of the Saka era, which must have originated from. 
the accession of the Kusana emperor Kaniska I in 78 A. D. as 
we have seen, was continued by the Sakas of Western India, 
who were originally the Satraps (viceroys and feudatories) of 
the Kusanas, till the close of their rule about the end of the 
fourth century A.D. Owing to the continued use of the era by 
the said Sakas, it came to be known in Western India and the 
neighbouring areas as ‘the era of the Saka kings. The earliest 
epigraphic record in which the name of the Sakas is associated 
with the era is the Hisse-Borala (Akola District, Maharashtra) 
inscription of Vakataka Devasena, dated in the year 380 (458 
A.D.). The great popularity of the era in Southern India was 
due to its adoption by the Calukya emperors of Badami in the 
first half of the sixth century. 


An important factor contributing greatly to the spread of 
both the Vikrama and Saka eras was their acceptance by the 
Ujjayini school of astronomers and by the Jains who were to a 
great extent responsible for the development of the Saka-Sali- 
vahana and Vikramaditya sagas. The popularity of the Saka 
era in the Kannada-speaking area of the Deccan was probably 
the result of the influence of Jain astronomers and statesmen 
employed at the courts of the rulers of Karnataka. 


2. Details of the Dates 


The earlier Indian records usually quote only the year of 
the date, whether in the regnal reckoning of a king or in an era, 
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without any other detail. In the inscriptions of some of the 
early indigenous rulers ofa slightly later date, the day is quoted 
as belonging to particular fortnights of any of the three seasons 
that formed the official year, viz., summer, rains and. winter. 
The said seasons, each of which was divided into eight fort- 
nights, ended on the full-moon days ofthe lunar months of 
Asadha, Karttika and Phalguna respectively. 

The foreign rulers usually referred to the month (sometimes 
of the Indian, but sometimes of the Macedonian or Parthian 
calendar) instead of the season. The use of the naksatra is 
also rarely found in the early records. The quotation of a day 
of the bright or dark fortnight of a particular month became 
gradually popular. The week-day, which is so important in 
the verification of a date, is first noticed in the Eran (Sagar 
District, Madhya Pradesh) inscription of the reign of Budha- 
gupta, dated in the Gupta year 165 (484 A.D.). Inscriptions of 
the medieval period generally refer to the week-day and some- 
times also to various other details like the nak;atra, karana, etc. 
Like all important undertakings, grants of land, etc., were also 
made by Indian rulers on auspicious occasions such as the 
new moon, full moon, eclipses of the sun or the moon, the 
vernal and autumnal equinoxes and the sun's entry into a sign 
of the zodiac. 


3. Number Expressed in Words and Letters 


In the inscriptions of the early medieval period, often the 
numbers in the dates are indicated by words having an indirect 
numerical sense. This development was due to the following 
fact. Works on astronomy, mathematics, etc., were composed 
in India in verse, and, since they required the repeated mention 
of the same numbers in the setting and solution of problems 
(e.g. in arithmetical sums), the authors needed more words to 
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"indicate a single number because the repetition of the same 
‘word in the same sense had to be avoided. Thus a word like 
kara meaning ‘hand’ was used to signify ‘2’ since human beings 
have only two hands, and the word vasu was taken to indicate 
8° because there are eight Vasus in Indian mythology. The 
general custom was to reckon the different figures enumerated. 
in the above fashion from right to left. Thus kara-yasu would: 
mean 82, and not 28. 

When there was more than one tradition regarding the 
number associated with a particnlar object, only one of them 
was adopted by the astronomers and mathematicians. Thus 
although the Vedas were traditionally three or four in number 
and the oceans (samudra, etc.) were four or seven, the words 
were used respectively in the senses of 4 and'7 only, because 
precision was essential in scientific treatises. Unfortunately 
uncritical writers of the medieval age sometimes violated the 
old convention-and introduced confusion by using one word in 
more than one numerical sense. 


There were several systems of reckoning numbers with the 
‘help of the letters of the alphabet. One such system is first 
noticed in Aryabhata’s work composed in 499 A.D., according 
to which the 25 consonants from ka to ma indicate 1 to 25 and 
the 8 letters from ya to ha 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, 80, 90 and 100 
respectively. The decimal system of writing numbers was not 
known to Aryabhata. 

South Indian inscriptions of a late period sometimes express 
numbers with the letters of the alphabet according to the 
system which is known as Kaíapayadi. According to this 
system, the ten letters from ka to яа have respectively the 
values of 1 to 9 and 0. Similar is the case with the ten letters 
from {а to na and the nine letters from ya to la, while the five 
letters from pa to ma had the values of 1 to 5 respectively. In 
this system also, the principle of reckoning from right to left 
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was followed in the formation of chronograms: Thus. ga 
stands for 3 and ja for 8, while gaja indicates 83 and not 38. 


VI. PRAKRIT AND SANSKRIT INSCRIPTIONS OUTSIDE INDIA 


А large number of documents in the Prakrit and Sanskrit 
languages, written in the Kharosthi and Brahmi alphabets have 
been discovered in Central Asia. The Prakrit-Kharosthi docu- 
ments, discovered by Aurel Stein between 1900 and 1916 in the 
regions of Niya, Tun-huang, Endere, etc., of Chinese Turkes- 
tan, are written in ink on wedge-shaped wooden tablets. They 
belong mostly to the third and fourth centuries A.D. A Prakrit- 
Kharosthi inscription of the time of Huviska has been found 
erígraved on a bronze vase discovered in the ruins of a Buddhist. 
establishment at Wardak about thirty miles from Kabul 
(Afghanistan) Ап image of the god Vinayaka, found at 
Gardez about seventy miles to the south of Kabul, bears an 
inscription (of about the 7th century A.D.) in Sanskrit written 
in the Siddhamatyka alphabet which is a derivative of Brahmi, 
Some Sanskrit inscriptions have been recently discovered in the 
Central Asian Republics of the USSR. There are a few stone 
inscriptions in China, which contain the Sanskrit texts of 
Buddhist Dharanis written in the Siddham (Siddhamatrka) 
script. 

The popularity of Hinayana Buddhism in Ceylon, Burma, 
Siam and other territories of South-East Asia is responsible for 
Pali being the language of culture in the said regions. Most 
of the early epigraphs of Ceylon are written in Prakrit or Pali, 
with very few written in Sanskrit. Inscriptions from Burma 
sometimes quote Pali Buddhist texts ; but some records. like 
those of the Candra kings of Arakan are written in Sanskrit. 

Inscriptions in the Sanskrit language, written in Late 
Brahmi and in the derivatives of Brahmi and often bearing 
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dates іп е Šaka ега, have been found in large numbers in 
Indonesia and Indochina. Such’ epigraphs were usually 
engraved on stone. The practice of issuing charters engraved 
on copper plates was not popular with the rulers of those 
lands. As yet only a few copper-plate grants have been found 
there, one of which, issued by the Candra dynasty of Arakan 
(Burma), has been recently published. The epigraphs discover- 
ed in Indochina and Indonesia have been of great help to 
scholars in the reconstruction of the early history of those 
territories, which was, like that of India, shrouded in obscurity. 
These records, moreover, tell us the interesting story of the spread 
of Indian culture in the said areas from different parts of both 
Northern and Southern India, especially the coastal regions. 
The merchants from various ports on the Western sea-board of 
India appear to have carried the Saka era to South-East Asia 
from the kingdom of the Calukyas of Badami. The extent of 
Hinduisation in Indochina and Indonesia is clear from the 
adoption of Indian or Sanskrit names for persons and places 
and of the Indian way of life and of such Indian deities as 
Siva, Visnu and the Buddha as well as from the great regard 
for Sanskrit learning (for Pali in some areas) and Indian social 
and religious institutions. 

Of the countries of Indonesia and Indochina, the largest 
number of Sanskrit inscriptions have been found in Cambodia. 
Many of these records are beautiful kavyas running into many 
stanzas in various metres. The Mebon (Saka 874) and Pre 
Rup (Saka 883) inscriptions of king Rajendravarman of Cam- 
bodia contain 218 and 298 stanzas respectively. The use of 
the Saka era is noticed in these epigraphs for the first-time іп 
the Roban Romas inscription of the year 520 (598 A.D.) while 
the earliest record using the decimal system of expressing 
numbers is the Sambaur pillar inscription of Saka 604 or 605 
corresponding to 682 or 683 A.D. 

Inscriptions prove the existence of an exceptionally flourish- 
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ing state of Sanskrit learning in Cambodia. The Kambuja 
king Yagovarman is said to have written a commentary on 
Patañjali’s Mahabhasya and a minister of the same monarch is 
represented as an expert in the Aorasastra (astrology). A local 
literature, influenced by Indian literary tradition, however, did 
not develop in that country as it did in Java, the name of 
which, derived from the Sanskrit word yava, ‘barley’, is first 
noticed in Ptolemy’s Geography composed in the second century 
A.D. 

The earliest inscriptions discovered in Indonesia, written in 
Sanskrit verse, are short in size. Many of the early medieval 
epigraphs of the place are composed in ornate kavya style, 
though their size is not as big asthat of the Cambodian records. 
The Sanskrit inscriptions found in the ancient kingdom of 
Campa in the southern part of Annam are numerous ; but they 
are not usually very big in size. However, the Dong Duong 
inscription (Saka 797—875 A.D.) of king Indravarman II 
contains 24, 24, 23 and 31 (i.e. 102) lines of writing incised' on 
four faces of a pillar. 

An inscription of the fifth century A. D., discovered in the 
Wellesley District of Malay Peninsula, is a Sanskrit record 
belonging to the Buddhist Mahanavika (captain of a ship) 
named Buddhagupta who was an inhabitant of Raktamrttika, 
near the Chiruti railway station in the Murshidabad District of 
West Bengal. 

Justlike the inscriptions of South India, the epigraphic 
records of South-East Asia exhibit the gradual appearance of 
the regionallanguages. For a long time Sanskrit and the 
regional language were both used in the epigraphy of many of 
the countries of Indochina and Indonesia. 


Part П | 
PALAEOGRAPHY* 
I. EARLY WRITINGS 


1. Antiquity of Writing in India 


There was a controversy regarding the antiquity of the 
knowledge of writing in India. Some scholars thought that 
the Indians secured this knowledge from some foreign source 
and suggested that the ancient literary works of the country, 
which are believed to have been generally learnt from the 
teacher's mouth without the help of books, do not exhibit any 
knowledge of writing. Among these scholars, Georg Bühler 
tried to prove that the Brahmi alphabet was introduced into 
India from Arabia in the 8th century B. C. or even earlier. 
Alexander Cunningham, on the other hand, believed in the 
indigenous origin of the Brabmi script and thought that the 
Indians invented the alphabet about the 10th century B.C. He 
thought that the Indian origin of Brahmi is indicated by some 
aksaras like ga which is related to Sanskrit gagana, ‘the sky’, 
and has the hemispherical or semi-oval shape of the dome of 
sky. 

The discovery of prehistoric writing in the Indo-Pakistan 
sub-continent has put the said controversy in a new setting. 
There is no doubt now that writing was known to the people 
of ancient India ; but a problem is created by the wide gap 
between the prehistoric writing (assigned to the third millen- 
nium and the early centuries of the second millennium B. C.) 
and the earliest form of Brahmi prevalent in the third century 


*Lecture delivered at the Department of Ancient Indian History and 
Culture, Calcutta University, on 25.11.70. 
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B.C. and a little earlier. It is moreover difficult to establish 
the relationship between the two writings without specimens of 
the intervening period, even though the possibility of such a 
relationship cannot be ignored. 

The pre-Aryan population at least of the north-western 
regions of the sub-continent were used to writing many cen- 
turies before the advent of the Aryans in the country about the 
middle of the second millennium В. С, This has to be con- 
sidered along with the fact that the popularity of the union of 
Aryan males and Nonaryan females resulted in considerable 
modification of the socio-religious life of the Aryans as early as 
the age of the Rgveda (circa 1400-1000 B.C.). It may be that 
the Aryan new-comers, who had no knowledge of writing, 
gradually obtained the knowledge from the Nonaryans subdued 
by them, even though writing may not have at first been quite 
popular with the Aryans. The Taittiriya Samhita mentions: 
data (10) and its multiples like Sata (100) and sahasra (1000) 
upto parárdha (10,00,00,00,00,000), and calculation of such high 
numbers seems to presuppose the knowledge of writing. 

° About the middle of the first millennium B.C., Panini refers 
to writing (lipi, libi) and to writers (ipikara), especially to Greek 
writing (yavanani), while Brahmi aksaras occur on the Persian 
silver coins called Siglos introduced in the north-western areas 
of the sub-continent then under the rule of the Achaemenians 
(from the sixth to the fourth century B. C.) of Iran. 

In this connection, reference is sometimes made to the 
eighteen alphabets enumerated in the Jain Раплауапа and 
Samavayanga Sütras as well as to the sixty-four scripts mention- 
ed in a list occurring in the Lalitavistara which was translated 
into Chinese in 308 A. D. Brahmi and Kharosthi are men- 
tioned in both the lists ; but neither of the lists is old. Refer- 
ence to Sakari-lipi, Hüna-lipi, etc., show clearly that the Lalita- 
vistara list is later than the fifth century A.D. Many of the 
names in the two lists are unintelligible and obviously imagi- 
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nary. Anga-lipi, Vanga-lipi, Dravida-lipi, Kanari-lipi, Uttara- 
kurudvipa-lipi, Aparagaudadi-lipi and Puürvavideha-lipi are 
some of the intelligible names in the Lalitavistara ; but Kanàri- 
lipi or the Kannada alphabet brings the list to an early medi- 
eval date. 

The Sanskrit words for a letter of the alphabet is aksara 
‘indelible’, or varna, ‘colour’, both found in the later Vedic 
literature, and the alphabet is called /ipi, ‘a painting’ (from the 
root lip. The word patra means both ‘a leaf’ and ‘a written 
document’, and the word рана both ‘a slab or tablet’ and ‘a 
record written on a slab or table. The above words thus 
show that the practices of engraving letters on a hard object 
and drawing them in ink or colour were both prevalent in the: 
country. - 


2. Prehistoric Writing 


About the close of the last century, a seal bearing the- 
emblem of a bull and a legend in six characters was obtained 
from Harappa in the Montgomery District of the Punjab, now 
in West Pakistan. In the twenties of the present century, 
hundreds of seals bearing legends in similar characters were. 
excavated from Mohenjodaro in the Larkana District of Sind 
(West Pakistan) as well as. from Harappa. Recently similar: 
seals have been unearthed from Indian sites, viz. Lothal in 
the Ahmedabad District of Gujarat and Kalibangan in the 
Ganganagar region of the Bikaner Division of Rajasthan. A. 
number of scholars, both foreign and Indian, have made 
attempts to read the writing on the seals ; but no satisfactory 
results have as yet been achieved. In the absence of any bilin-- 
gual and biscriptal record in which the writing of the seals 
would appear side by side along with its translation into a. 
known language in a known writing, some people are reading. 
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Sanskrit and others Tamil in the prehistoric seallegends. The 
language in which the legends have been written, however, 
remains as yet unknown. The fact, moreover, that certain typi- 
cal Dravidian sounds in Tamil are written in the Dravidi form 
of Early Brahmi with diacritical marks added to the letters na, 
ra and la of the Aryan alphabet, as we shall see below, may 
suggest that the prehistoric Indian writing was not particularly 
meant to write the Dravidian language. 


Scholars have noticed a few broad phases in the develop- 
ment of writing since it first emerged about the close of the 
fourth millennium B.C. in Western Asia and Northern Africa. 
In the earliest of the phases, man expressed his ideas by draw- 
ing pictures, and in this picture-writing, a picture represented a 
whole word or vocal expression indicating an idea or an object. 
Gradually, as time passed on, the pictures came to convey 
something more than their visual implications, while the shapes 
ofthe pictures were also undergoing slight modifications in 
course of time. Thus the pictographs came to be ideographic 
symbols. The next phase of development witnessed the evolu- 
tion of phonetic values of some of the hundreds of symbols so 
that those became syllabic symbols whereas the others remained 
ideographic signs. At the following stage, alphabetic value of 
some of the syllabic symbols gradually developed. At first 
most of the signs remained syllabic. only а few becoming 
alphabetic ; later a limited number of symbols bearing alpha- 
betical value was found sufficient to write the language. The 
writing on the prehistoric seals discovered in India belongs to a 
transitional stage between the last two stages, its symbols being 
partly syllabic and partly alphabetic. 


It is possible that, just as the Japanese alphabet was created 
by selecting about fifty out of the hundreds of symbols used in 
the Chinese writing, the Brahmi alphabet was created, in order 
to write the Aryan language, out of the prehistoric Indian writ- 
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ing a few centuries before the rise of the Mauryas in the latter 
half. of the fourth century B. C. 


3. Aramaic and Greek 


For about two hundred years from the last quarter of the 
sixth century B.C., the Udicya or Uttarapatha division of 
ancient Bharatavarsa or Kumaridvipa, lying between the 
. Eastern Punjab and the Oxus, was under the domination of the 
Achaemenian emperors of Iran (Persia). The Aramaic language 
and alphabet were then introduced in this region. We have 
already mentioned a few Aramaic inscriptions discovered there. 
They mostly belong to the Maurya emperor Ašoka and 
come from West Pakistan and Afghanistan. A minor rock 
edict of Agoka in two versions, viz., Aramaic and Greek, has 
been found near Kandahar in Afghanistan. These versions 
were apparently meant for the Iranian (Kamboja) and Greek 
(Yavana) subjects of A$oka as we have already said. 

With the Greek occupation of the Achaemenian empire in 
the second half of the fourth century B. C., Greek settlements 
developed in various parts of Uttarápatha including Afghani- 
stan. But about the close of the seme century, Afghanistan 
passed into the possession of Candragupta (circa 324-300 B.C.), 
founder of the Maurya dynasty of Pataliputra (near modern 
Patna in Bihar). The Maurya emperor Aášoka (circa 269-232 
B.C.), grandson of Candragupta, ruled over the major part of the 
Indo-Pakistan sub-continent as also over wide areas of Afgha- 
nistan. Besides the Aramaic and Greek versions of a minor 
rock edict of Asoka discovered near Kandahar, we have at the 
same place the Greek rendering of a few of the major rock edicts 
of the Maurya emperor. The Greek language and alphabet were 
used in the coin legends of the Indo-Greeks, Indo-Scythians, 
Indo-Parthians and Kusanas in the post-Maurya period. In the 
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legends of Kusana coins, some time the Iranian or Bactrian 
matter is written in the Greek alphabet. А Kusana inscription 
in the Bactrian language and the Greek alphabet has been 
found at Surkh-Kotal in Northern Afghanistan. 

The Greek letters were subject to gradual modification. Аз 
early as the Kusana age, we find the use of square omicron, 
W-like omega and C-like sigma. 


4. Kharosthi 


The edicts of Ašoka, discovered in the present Peshawar 
and Hazara Districts forming parts of ancient Udicya or 
Uttarapatha, are written in the Kharosthi alphabet to be read 
from right to left like the Semitic scripts. Kharosthi was an 
Indian modification of the old Aramaic script of Western Asia, 
which, as indicated above, was popularized in North-Western 
Bharatavarsa (Kumaridvipa) during the rule of the Achaemeni- 
an emperors of Iran. 

Some scholars think that the correct name of the script is 
Kharostri, and there is a controversy about the meaning of the 
name. According to some, Kharosthi was so called because 
many of the letters look like mule's lips (kAar-austha). Probably 
it is an Indian modification of an Aramaic word. 


For the decipherment of Kharosthi, credit has to be given 
to a number of European scholars like Prinsep, Lassen, Norris 
and Cunningham. Help was rendered in this connection by the 
Prakrit translations of Greek legends on the coins of the Indo- 
Greek kings and their successors. The Bráhmi and Kharosthi 
versions of Asoka's rock edicts helped their earlier students to 
check the reading of one with the belp of the other. 


Kharosthi flourished for several centuries in Uttarapatha 


and the neighbouring areas of Central Asia and afterwards died 
a naturaldeath, as it was not quite suited for transcribing 
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words of the Sanskrit language. The latest Kharosthi inscrip- 
tions in India are those discovered at Taxila. They have been 
assigned to the fifth century A.D. The use of another early 
Indian alphabet called Brahmi gradually spread not only to the 
north-western regions of the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent, but 
also to the territories of Central Asia. “The earliest Brahmi- 
Sanskrit record from the heart of the Kharosthi-Prakrit region 
is the Abbottabad ( Hazara District ) inscription of the third 
century A. D. 

The inscriptions of the Indo-Greek and Kusana ages dis- 
covered in West Pakistan and Afghanistan are in the Kharosthi 
alphabet and the Prakrit language. This alphabet was intro- 
duced in the countries of Central Asia during the age of the 
Kusánas. Among the Kharosthi manuscripts discovered іп 
Central Asia, mention may be made of a copy of the Prakrit 
Dhammapada (2nd century A.D.). We have mentioned above 
some interesting records in this script, which are written on 
rectangular and wedge-shaped wooden tablets discovered in 
Central Asia. Their language is Prakrit, often greatly influenc- 

ed by Sanskrit and the local dialects. Such epigraphs found at 
Niya have been assigned to the third century A.D., while some 
of them coming from Kucha belong to dates about four cen- 
turies later. As in the north-western regions of Indo-Pakistan, 
in Central Asia also, the use of Kharosthi died out owing to 
the growing popularity of Brahmi and its derivatives. 

Some modification of Kharosthi writing throughout the 
centuries has been traced. Thus the letter sa has its mouth 
closed in the Maurya inscriptions, partially open in Indo-Greek 
records and fully open in Kusana documents. 


5. Brahmi 


Maurya inscriptions, which have been found outside the 
Uttarapatha division of ancient Bhàratavarga (Kumàridvipa), 
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‚аге written in the Brahmi alphabet and the Prakrit language. 
This alphabet is to be read from left to right. The name 
Brahmi is supposed to associate the alphabet with Brahman, 
the Hindu god of creation. 


There is a controversy about the origin of Brahmi as we 
have seen above. Some scholars think that the Brahmi alpha- 
bet developed in India while others believe that it is an Indian 
modification of a foreign alphabet exactly like Kharosthi, But 
the second of the two theories has not been proved beyond 
doubt. The discovery of the prehistoric seals prove the existence 
of the knowledge of writing in pre-Aryan India and the develop- 
ment of the Brahmi alphabet, as noticed above, may have been 
the result of an attempt to write the language of the Aryans in 
the alien script of the prehistoric peoples of India. The con- 
tention that, like Kharosthi, Brahmi was also originally written 
from right to left is unwarranted. 


In the eighteenth century when wide areas of India were 
occupied by the Britishers, no Indian was capable of reading 
the inscriptions written in Brahmi. European scholars tried 
to read first the early medieval records with the help of their 
knowledge of late medieval writing and, on repeated attempts, 
succeeded in deciphering still earlier inscriptions. In this way, they 
succeeded in reading some Late Brahmi epigraphs of the Gupta 
age; but Early Brahmi records of Agoka’s time still remained 
undeciphered, though the value of a few letters was correctly 
determined by several scholars such as Stevenson, Lassen and 
Prinsep. The Brahmi-Prakrit translation of the Greek legend 
on some coins of the Indo-Greek kings Agathocles and Panta 
leon was of some help. At last James Prinsep recognised a 
number of small Sanchi inscriptions as votive documents which 
ended with the sameletters indicating that they recorded the 
object to have been the gift of somebody. Then the ak;aras 
...sa dànam (Sanskrit ---sya danam) were read by him and soon 
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he succeeded in deciphering the whole alphabet of Asokan 
Brahmi. 


Brahmi is the mother not only of the Indian alphabets of 
today, but also of the scripts of most of the other countries 
which came in early times under the influence of Indian civili- 
zation. The alphabets of Ceylon, Tibet, Indochina and 
Indonesia are derivatives of the Indian Brahmi script as we 
shall see below. 


In modern times, the letters of an alphabet are learnt. from 
their fixed forms supplied by the printed text-books. In the 
olden days, however, the knowledge of writing was transmitted 
from teacher to pupil. The lack of a definitely fixed model of 
individualletters as well as the natural eagerness of man to 
write quickly led to the gradual modification in the forms of 
Brahmi letters. The development of different shapes of 
particular letters in different regions was often due to the 
scribes commencing to write a letter not from the same point, 
i.e. from the top or the left or the right. А letter was first 
modified at the points where the pen began to form it and left 
it after completion. Such factors ultimately gave rise to the 
various regional alphabets of India. The same process also 
worked in the development of many of the alphabets prevalent 
in various parts of South-East Asia, Where the Brahmi script 
was introduced in olden times. 


In some regions, however, the introduction of Brahmi did 
not produce a lasting result. Thus Brahmi was introduced 
in Central Asia during the Gupta age. À number of Sanskrit 
manuscripts in Late Brahmi characters have been found in 
that region. The alphabet was gradually modified and gave 
- rise to such local scripts as the Kuchean and Khotanese. The 
use of these derivatives of Brahmi, however, soon disappeared 


from ‘Central Asia. 
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П. VARIETIES AND EARLY DERIVATIVES OF BRAHMI 
1. Early, Middle and Late Brahmi 


The modification of the Brahmi characters did not follow 
exactly the same lines in different regions, and this was respon- 
sible for giving rise to the different derivatives of the alphabet 
as we have hinted before. 

The records in the Brahmi alphabet may be divided into: 
three classes, viz. (1) Early, (2 Middle and (3) Late. In 
North India, the inscriptions of the period between the 3rd and 
the Ist century B.C. may be regarded as belonging to the Early 
Brahmi stage, while those of the periods between the Ist 
century B. C. and the 3rd century А. D. and between the 4th 
and 6th centuries A.D. may be roughly characterised respectively 
as Middle and Late Brahmi. In the South, Early Brahmi 
continued till the 1st century B.C. in the upper areas, but upto 
the beginning of the 3rd century A.D. in the southernmost 
districts. Middle Brahmi epigraphs of South India may be 
assigned roughly to the period between the Ist and the 4th 
century A.D., and inscriptions in the Late Brahmi of the South 
to the period between the 4th and the 6th century A.D. 

The letters found in the Early Brahmi inscriptions of Asoka. 
exhibit certain variations. Although they have to be attributed 
largely to the individuality of different scribes and engravers, 
we may classify the records broadly into two groups, Northern 
and Southern, especially because certain early Tamil cave and 
potsherd inscriptions, in similar script (but of а much later 
date) that may be called the Dravidi form of Early Brahmi, 
exhibit four characters, representing particular sounds peculiar 
to the Dravidian language which are not found elsewhere. It 
is interesting to note that, of these sounds, na, ra and ja are 
written with diacritical marks added to na, ra апі la of "Early 
Brahmi while [а may also be regarded as formed by another 
diacritical mark added to /а. As indicated above, Early Brahmi 
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continued іп use for а longer period іп the Tamil speaking 
area than elsewhere. 

The epigraphs of the Kusana and Gupta ages may be 
assigned respectively to the Middle and Late Brahmi stages 
of the North. Similarly, inscriptions of the Later Satavahanas 
and the Iksvakus of the Krishna-Guntur region may be ascrib- 
ed to the Middle Brahmi of South India and the records of 
such dynasties as the Early Pallavas, Early Kadambas and 
Salankayanas may be regarded as belonging to the Late 
Brahmi stage of the South. Contemporary Brahmi records of 
Western India generally exhibit characteristics of the Middle 
and Late Brahmi of South India. In the said area, Late 
Brahmi of the South developed, about the sixth century A.D., 
into the Telugu Kannada alphabet which sprang about the 
same time from the said script in South India excluding its 
southernmost areas. 


2. Modification of Early Brahmi Characters 


One of the characteristics that distinguished Middle and 
Late Brahmi from Early Brahmi is the development of the serif 
mostly at the top of the letters in the former side by side with 
certain changes in the forms of the letters. The curvatures in 
the letters of Early Brahmi, e.g. ра, la and ha, gradually became 
angular in Middle Brahmi and the globular parts of letters like 
kha, ma and va came to be formed in the shape of a triangle. 
The vertical part of letters like pa, pha and ha became shorter 
while, in ла, na, уа, etc., it was almost suppressed. Ол the 
other hand, the straight horizontal limbs of letters like ka, na 
and na became curved in Middle Brahmi. As regards the 
difference between the Middle and Late stages of Brahmi, it is 
characterised by further modification of the forms of the letters. 
In certain cases, the changes of a letter between the Early and 
Late Brahmi stages are so marked that it is difficult to regard 
the latter as a derivative of the former without keeping them 
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side by side with the corresponding forms in Middle Brahmi , 
вее, €.g., na. 

The serif developed from a thickening of the top of the 
letters. This resulted from the practice of marking the spots, 
whence individual letters would hang, in a straight line, in order 
to ensure the straightness of the lines of writing. The thick- 
ened tops gradually took а triangular and later an elongated 
form. Ultimately the serif became the longish top stroke in 
the Northern alphabets and the corresponding curved stroke in 
some of the Southern scripts. 

3. ‘Triangle-headed’ and ‘Box-headed’ Alphabets 

The triangular serif is sometimes noticed as a hollow 
triangle in some early medieval records like the Malga (Shah- 
dol District, Madhya Pradesh) plates of Indraraja of about the 
seventh century A. D. It had an fhteresting development in 
the so-called ‘Nepalese hook’ of Eastern India as we shall see 
below. 

Certain inscriptions, coming from the central regions of 
India from Malwa in the north down to Mysore in the south 
and belonging to the period between the 4th and 7th centuries 
A.D., exhibit another peculiar development of the serif. In 
these, the letters hang down from a hollow or solid square 
lookinglike a box. The characters exhibit the forms of the 
Late Brahmi of Northern or Southern India according to the 
findspot of the inscription. Their shapes gradually tended to 
become angular in the Berar and Chattisgarh regions which 
have supplied us with the largest number of inscriptions written 
in the box-headed characters. | 

4. Siddhamatrka 


In North India, the regional alphabets developed from 
Brahmi of the Late stage through a distinct step. The alphabet 
of this intermediate stage may be styled Siddhamatrka. Scho- 
lars have given various names to this alphabet, two of them, 
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often used, being Kutila and ‘Early Nagari’. But the пате | 
Siddhamatrka is more authoritative since Al-Biruni (eleventh | 
century A.D.) uses this name for the alphabets of certain 
regions, and the Chinese applied the name Siddham to the same 
script. 

The alphabet used in North Indian records of the period | 
between the sixth and the tenth century A. D. may be regarded 
as Siddhamatrka specially in the wide areas where Nagari anda 
Gaudi developed out of it. In the north-western areas, the | 
Siddhamatyka stage lasted for a short period to give rise to 
Early Kaámiri (Sárada) about the 8th century A.D. About the 
same time, Siddhamatrka ousted Early Telugu-Kannada from 
Western India. 


Siddhamatrka wasoften used in the northern and western 
areas of the Deccan and rarely also in the Southern Deccar 
and the Far South, e.g, in the Pattadakal (Bijapur Distric 
Mysore) pillar inscription of Calukya Vikramaditya II (c. 733 | 
45 A.D.) and the Saluvankuppam (Chingleput District, Mun 
Nadu) Atiranacandegvara cave inscription ascribed to 
Pallava king Nandivarman II Pallavamalla (c. 731-96 A. D. | 
It gave rise to Southern Nagar! about the tenth century А.Г 
The East Indian variety of the Siddhamatrka alphabet is desi; | 
nated by some scholars as ‘Eastern Nagari'. 

In the 7th century A. D., the Siddhamatrka alphabet wami 
introduced in Tibet. The modern Tibetan alphabet is the sam 
script with slight modification and adjustment.  Buddhi. 

Dharanis were written in the Siddhamatrka script in China че 
Japan till quite recent times. 
5. Shellcharacter and Bhaiksuki Writings 

Some small epigraphs, found in different parts of India a» 
roughly assignable to the period between the sixth and eleven. 
centuries A. D., exhibit characters which in certain cas 
resemble the shape of a conch-shell. The letters of the alpk 
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bet is therefore called ‘shell character. But the characters are 
“really ornamented forms of the letters.of the local alphabets. 
In most cases, the letters cannot be recognised owing to the 
profusion of ornamentation. 

A rare occurrence of a shell-character inscription outside 
India has been traced on the Ci-aruton (Java) rock near the 
footprint inscription of king Hastin. 

In the Bhaiksuki alphabet, letters are endowed with wedges 
or arrow-heads at the top and at the bends on the sides. It 

, Was the alphabet of the Buddhist monks of Bihar and its 
neighbourhood. In the eleventh century, Al-Birüni regarded it 
ав the alphabet of the Buddha (i.e., the Buddhists) prevalent at 
Udunpur in the Eastern division of India, probably meaning 
the Uddandapura monastery in Bihar. 


ПІ. DEVELOPMENT Or THE NORTHERN ALPHABETS 
1. Introductory Observations 


In Kashmir and its neighbourhood, the Sàradà alphabet 
developed out of Siddhamáàtrka about the 8th century A.D. In 
writing the KaSmiri language, Nagari ousted Sarada in the late 
medieval period. The Gurumukhi alphabet used by the Sikhs 
is a late modification of Sarada for writing the Punjabi langu- 
age while the Lahnda is an allied cursive alphabet used by 
scribes, accountants and shop-keepers of the area in question. 

‚ The Perso-Arabic alphabet superseded the regional alphabets 
of Sind and the North-West Frontier in the medieval period. 
Tt is also widely used in the Punjab-Haryana region. 

In Uttar Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh, Siddhamatrka gave 
tise to Eastern Nagari, while Western Nagari developed out of 
it in Rajasthan, Gujarat and Maharashtra, from about the 
tenth century A. D. in both cases. In Eastern India, Siddha- 
matrka gave rise, about the same time, to Gaudi from which 
ultimately sprang the regional alphabets of Bengal, Bihar, 
Nepal, Assam and Orissa. The local alphabets of Nepal were 
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ousted by Nagari in the late medieval period. The Maithili 
alphabet of North Bihar, which was originally used in some 
other parts of Bihar, was in use till quite recent times. But the 
Maithils have now adopted the Nagari alphabet, and Hindi is 
gradually ousting the Maithili language from North Bihar.. 

One of the chief points of difference between Siddhamatrka 
and its derivatives is that the top matra is short in the former 
80 that letters like'pa, pha, ma, ya, sa and ha have an upper 
opening, while in the latter, the top matra is long enough to 
cover up the said opening. 


2. Nagari and its Modifications 


Hindi together with its various dialects and associated 
speeches such as Rajasthani, Malavi, Chatisgadhi, Avadhi, 
Bhojpuri, Maithili, etc., as also Marathi are now written in 
the Nagari alphabet. We have stated above how Nagari oust- 
ed the regional alphabets in Kashmir and Nepal in the late 
medieval period. 


Nagari used in the Varanasi region, which may be called 
‘Eastern Nagari’, is slightly different from Western Nagari 
used in Jain manuscripts copied in the Rajasthan-Gujarat area 
and from the alphabet called Balabodha which was adopted 
in writing Marathi. The Jains published a few books in 
‘Western Nagari often called ‘Jain Nagar? in which r, o, ca, ja, 
jha, tha, da, bha, etc., are different from the Eastern Nagari 
forms of the latters. š 

Originally Sanskrit books were written in different parts of 
India in the regional alphabets. But Nagari being prevalent 
in wide areas of the northern, central and western regions of 
India, many of the manuscripts of Sanskrit works were natu- 
rally written in that alphabet, and it appears that many learned. 
Pandits of different parts of the country, some of whom had 
their education at the famous centres of learning in the Nagari- 
using area such as Varanasi, were able to read manuscripts im 
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the Nagari script. A large number of manuscripts of Sanskrit 
works were collected by Barly European investigators from the 
Nagari-using areas, and some of them were printed in Eastern. 
Nagari in Europe as well as in India on the introduction of the 
printing press in this country. This gradually led to Nagari 
being regarded as the special alphabet of the Sanskrit language. 
It is now felt that a Sanskrit text printed in a regional alpha- 
bet can have only a limited publicity compared to one printed 
in Nagari characters. Nagari is therefore generally employed 
in Sanskrit books published in different parts of India in case 
they are meant for all-India circulation. Outside India, both 
Nagari and Roman characters are used for the same purpose. 
In writing Sanskrit in the Roman script, specially marked letters 
are used to indicate ¿, š, ü, т, r, l, Ú, ña, ña, ta, da, na, ta, sa, 
m, h, etc. 

The Nagari alphabet may be classified as Early and Modern, 
the former being used in records dating from the 10th to the 
14th century and the latter in those of the period from the 
14th century onwards. One of the test letters distinguishing 
Early from Modern Nagari is ja which is of the Bengali type 
in the former. Medial e sign, which is a firo-mátra in modern 
Nagari, was usually a prsiha-matrá in Early Nagar. One of 
the defects of Nagari writing is that the letter group rava may 
be confused with kha especially when no top matra or a whole 
line matra is used. уа is also sometimes confused with kha. 

Another defect of many Indian alphabets including Nagari 
and Bengali is that the letters are thick so that it is difficult to. 
use 6-point and smaller types for printing as in the Roman script. 

The Gujarati alphabet is a slightly cursive form of Western 
Nagari, A similarly cursive and popular variety of Eastern 
Nagari used by scribes, accountants and shop-keepers is called 
Kayethi. It has some variations in different areas. The Modi 
alphabet prevalent in the Marathi-speaking area is an extremely 
cursive type of Western Nagari. `A Bengali modification of 
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the Kayethi script is known as “the Sylhet Nagar? which is 
used by the Muslims of Sylhet in East Pakistan. 

As a derivative of Siddliamatrka which was used in some 
parts of the Deccan and sometimes also in the Far South, 
Nagari was often used in the epigraphic and numismatic 
records of some of the royal families that ruled in the Deccan 
and the Far South during the medieval period. This South 
Indian Nagari gradually developed into what is called Nandi- 
Nagari. 

The Patnulkarans or ‘Saurastra Brahmanas’ of Tamil Nadu, ` 
who'are Gujarati weavers settled in the South, not only speak 
a dialect of Gujarati, but also use an alphabet which is modi- 
fied from the Gujarati script and is also influenced by the 
"Tamil alphabet. The Saurastra alphabet uses short and long 
forms of e and o in the fashion of South Indian alphabets. 


3. Gaudi 


Gaudi, i.e. the East Indian derivative of the Siddhamatrka 
alphabet, was used in Bengal, Bihar, Nepal, Assam and Orissa 
between the 10th and 14th centuries. Bühler, one of the great- 
est authorities on Indian palaeography, and his followers have 
called it Proto-Bengali. But the name Gaudi was used by Al- 
Birüni in the 11th century A. D. to indicate the alphabet of 
Eastern India, and it is undoubtedly a more suitable name since 
the use of the alphabet in question was not confined to Bengal. 

The letters of this alphabet sometimes exhibit a hook like 
sign at the top which developed out of the hollow-triangle type 
of the top matra referred to above. This is designated by some 
scholars as ‘the Nepalese hook’, though it is also found in 
the other regions of the Gaudi-using area outside Nepal. In 
Orissa, the same sign ultimatly developed into the curved top 
maitra of the letters of the Oriya alphabet. 


4. Derivatives of Gaudi in Nepal and Bihar 
The derivative of Gaudi in Nepal was called the Vartula : 
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‚ (i-e. *round") alphabet owing to the presence of the hook-like 
top matra endowing the letters with a sort of roundish appear- 
ance. Another alphabet called Rañja or Rañjana, derived from 
Siddhamatrk4, was used in Nepal and Tibet for writing Buddh- 
ist Dharanis, etc. The Tibetan alphabet is almost identical 
with the Siddhamatrka of the seventh century A. D. as we 
have already pointed out. We have also stated above that the 
use of Nagari ousted that of the regional alphabets of Nepal 
in the late Medieval period. 

The Maithili alphabet of North’ Bihar, developed out of 
Gaudi about the 14th century, closely resembles the Bengali- 
Assamese script. Gaudi and its Maithili derivative were used 
widely in Bihar during the medieval period, not only in the 
east and north, but also in the Patna District. We have already 
said that the Maithili alphabet has been recently ousted by 
Nàgari even from the Maithili-speaking area of North Bihar. 


5. Bengali, Assamese and Oriya 


About the 14th century À, D. the characteristics separating 
Bengali-Assamese from Maithili began to develop. А test 
letter indicating the distinction between the two alphabets is 4а. 
The Bengali-Assamese alphabet of the 15th and 16th centuries 
may be regarded as Early though the modern type of $a is not 
found in the records of the 15th century. Some of the early 
forms of the letters, however, continued till the introduction 
of the printing press which has brought in some modification 
for the convenience of printing. The difference between the 
Bengali and Assamese writings is slight and negligible. The 
representation of ba and va (the latter distinguished from the 
former by a diacritical mark) in Assamese is scientific. Apart 
from the Bengali pronunciation of va as ba, the sound of the 
former in words like lava, khava, etc., is wrongly represented 
by ya in the Bengali alphabet and is written strangely as /aoya, 
kháoyá, etc. " 
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The development of the Oriya alphabet out of Gaudi is 
complete in the records of about the 14th century A. D. Some 
Oriya inscriptions of the Ganga king Narasimha IV (1378-1402 
A. D.) are written in the Early Oriya alphabet, while some of 
his other records, couched in the same language, are written in 
Gaudi exhibiting some Oriya characteristics. Some earlier 
records like the Sonepur Oriya inscription of Bhanu 1, dated 
1268 A. D., likewise exhibit an admixture of Gaudi and Oriya 
features. Slight influence of the Oriya script may be occasionally 
noticed in still earlier epigraphs. From the 15th century, the 
Early Oriya alphabet is generally found in the royal records of 
Orissa, especially those written in the Oriya language. Oriya 
writing in the Stryavaméi-Gajapati records coming from 
Andhra Pradesh, such as the Srigdilam inscription and the 
Veligalani plates, exhibits certain modifications of cursive writ- 
ing, which make them difficult to read. 


6. ‘Later Kalinga’ Alphabet 


There is an admixture of some alphabets of the North and 
the South noticed in certain epigraphic records of the modern 
Ganjam-Srikakulam region lying in the heart of the ancient 
Kalinga country. The influence of Siddhamatrka or Gaudi 
and Telugu-Kannada is particularly prominent in these records 
which belong to the period between the 7th and the 11th century 
A.D. and are generally copper-plate grants issued by the rulers 
of the Early Eastern Ganga dynasty. Sometimes the epi- 
graphs are difficult to read because the writing is careless. It 
has been suggested that the royal scribes of this region were 
eager to exhibit their knowledge of various alphabets. Since 
the recently published Guntupalli (West Godavari District, 
Andhra Pradesh) inscription of the time of the Mahamegha- 
vahana king Sada (circa 2nd century A. D.) exhibits an admix- 
ture of early and late forms of letters, it is not improbable that 
the so-called Later Kalinga alphabet had an earlier beginning. 
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The earlier records of the Eastern Gangas of the Srikaku- 
lam region were written in the Late Brahmi of South India and 
in its Telugu-Kannada derivative, while the Imperial Gangas, 
who rose to power about the close of the tenth century A. D. 
and ruled over the Ganjam-Srikakulam area, generally used 
Gaudi. Some of the official charters of Anantavarman Coda- 
ganga (1078-1147 A. D.), whose dominions extended from the 
Godavari to the Bhagirathi, are, however, written in Telugu- 
Kannada. 


1V. DEVELOPMENT Or THE SOUTHERN ALPHABETS 
1. introductory Remarks 


The Telugu-Kannada and Tamil-Grantha alphabets deve- 
loped out of the Late Brahmi of South India. There was no 
intermediate stage as in the case of Siddhamatrka standing 
between Late Brahmi and the modern alphabets in North 
India. 

2. Teluga and Kannada 


Between the 6th and 10th centuries, the same alphabet 
derived from the Late Brahmi of South India was prevalent in 
the Telugu- and Kannada-speaking areas. This alphabet was 
also used in the western parts of the Deccan and in West India 
whence, as stated above, it was ousted by Siddhamatrka about 
the eighth century A.D. The said alphabet may be styled 
Early Telugu-Kannada. The middle stage of this script is 
found in the inscriptions of the period between the 10th and 
14th centuries found in the areas where the Telugu and Kan- 
nada languages are spoken. We have indicated above how, in 
this period, Southern Nagari began to develop out of Siddha- 
matrkà in the western areas of the Deccan and was sometimes 
also used elsewhere in the South. 

The Modern Telugu and Kannada alphabets, which are 
closely allied almost like Bengali and Assamese, began to develop 
from about the 14th century. The distinction between the short 
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апа long forms of initial and medial e and o, however, fully 
developed and became popular at a later date. 


3. Tamil, Grantha and Vatteluttu 


Since the Tamil language does not possess all the sounds of 
the Sanskrit language, two alphabets developed out of Late 
Brahmi in the Tamil-speaking area, viz. Tamil for writing the 
Tamil language, and Grantha (literally ‘a book" for writing 
Sanskrit. They were, therefore, the alphabets of the common 
man and the learned man respectively. The Early stage of both 
these alphabets are found in the Pallava inscriptions of the 
period between the 6th and the 9th century A. D. 

Originally, however, the Tamil script was used for writing 
the Tamil language only in the northern areas of the Tamil- 
speaking region. In the southern parts of this land, what 
developed from the Late Brahmi as the common man’s alpha- 
bet was the Vatteluttu or ‘the round script’. The Tamil alpha- 
bet was introduced in this area with the Cola conquest of the 
Pandya kingdom about the close of the tenth century. 

Bühler believed that the Tamil alphabet developed out of 
a North Indian script of the 4th or 5th century A.D. The 
theory is, however, based on inadequate evidence available fo 
the scholar and is certainly wrong. His view that Vatteluttu 
was a cursive form of the Tamil alphabet is also clearly wrong. 
In reality, both Tamil and Vatteluttu developed out of the Late 
Brahmi of South India side by side, the former in the northern 
part of the Tamil-speaking land and the latter in the southern 
part of the same area as well as in the tract lying to the west 
where the Malayalam language is spoken. 

The Middle stage of Grantha and Tamil is represented by 
Cola inscriptions of the period between the ninth and the four- 
teenth century. Modern Tamil and Grantha began to develop 
from about the fourteenth century. The ‘distinction between 
the short and long forms of initial and medial e and o is, how- 
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ever, a very late development. Grantha was used for writing 
Sanskrit in all parts of the Tamil- and Malayalam-speaking 
areas. 


4. Kolelatta and Malayalam 


The use of the Vatteluttu alphabet was gradually ousted by 
that of Tamil from the southern parts of the Tamilspeaking 
area. But its use continued in the Malayalam-speaking region 
of the west. In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, Vatte- 
luttu characters in the said area developed іпіс an extremely 
cursive script known as Koleluttu. About the same time, the 
Malayalam alphabet also developed out of the Grantha. Early 
epigraphs of this region were all written in the Tamil language 
and the Vatteluttu script. 


The Tulu language spoken in the South Kanara District of 
Mysore is written in the Malayalam alphabet although some 
scholars have wrongly spoken of ‘the Tulu script’. 


V. NUMBERS AND SIGNS 
1. Numerical Symbols aud Figures 


Numbers were originally expressed by various symbols and 
not by the numerical figures of the decimal system which deve- 
loped in India at a later date. 


Like the letters of the Kharosthi alphabet, its numerals 
were also modifications of the Aramaic numerical signs. ‘One’ 
to 5 were indicated in Aégokan Kharosthi by as many vertical 
. Strokes (placed side by side), often a little slanting. In later 

- epigraphs, 4 is found written by a St. Andrew’s cross or sign of 
multiplication and 5, 6 and 7 by adding respectively one, two 
and three vertical strokes to its left. ‘Eight’ was written by two 
signs of 4. ‘Ten’ was a Kharosthi a and 20 was made 
by two signs of 10. Higher numbers were written by adding 
signs to the left. One hundred, two hundred, etc., were indi- 
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cated by a hundred symbol with the addition of the signs of 1, 
2, etc., at its right. 

The numerical symbols in Early Brahmi appear to have 
developed out of certain signs of the pre-historic writing of 
India. Some of these signs have resemblance with certain 
Brahmi characters, specially conjuncts, and many scholars be- 
lieve that they developed out of the letters in question. In 
reality, however, the numerical signs in Early Brahmi do not 
appear to have been derived from such characters. | 

In the,Brahmi writing, the number from 1 to 9 were ex- 
pressed with the help of nine different symbols while 10 and its 
multiples upto 90, and 100 and its multiples upto 900 as well as 
1000 and its multiples were similarly expressed by separate 
symbols. At the Early Brahmi stage, 1, 2and 3 were written 
by as many horizontal strokes placed one above another, which 
gradually changed into curves. ‘Four’ looks like a Latin or 
Greek cross, i.e., ka of Early Brahmi, though soon it also 
appeared as pka. ‘Five’ looked like hu and 6 like ja while 7, 8 
and 9 looked respectively like the Kharosthi letters a, ba and 
dha. ‘Ten’ looked like the zodiacal sign of taurus or Early 
Brahmi ma with its top turned towards the right, while 20, 30, 
40 and 70 looked like Brahmi tha, la, pna and pta, and the 
signs of 40 and 70 sometimes looked alike. ‘Fifty’ looked like 
C of the Roman script and 60 somewhat like English V or Y, 
‘Eighty’ was a globular sign with a vertical stroke cutting it in 
the middle, while 90 was the same with the addition of a hori- 
zontal stroke likewise cutting it in the middle. ‘Hundred’ was 
originally Early Brahmi a and 200 to 900 were indicated by add- 
ing 1-2 and 4-9 respectively to the right of the sign for 100. 
‘Thousand’ looked originally-like Kharosthi tha to which nume- 
rical signs were added, as in the case of the 100 symbol, to 
indicate higher numbers. In course of time, the signs underwent 
very considerable change in different parts of India. | 

The sum 1972 was written in Brahmi with the symbols for 
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1000, 900, 70 and 2 placed one after the other consecutively 
from left to right. In Visnusena's charter (about the close of 
the 6th century) the fractions { and 4 are written respec- 
tively as vi-10 and vi-5 probably meaning respectively ‘10 in 
relation to 20° (vi  vimíati) and ‘5 in relation to 20°. 

The use of the decimal system of writing numbers with the 
help of figures for the digits 1 to 9 and the cypher is first 
noticed in a sixth century inscription from Western India. It 
is the Sankheda-Mankuni (Baroda region, Gujarat) plates of 
the Kalacuri year 346 (594-95 A.D.). Its influence is noticed 
in an early Eastern Ganga inscription from Tekkali (Srikaku- 
lam District, Andhra Pradesh), dated in the Сайга year 154 (c. 
651 A. D.), of which 100 is written by a symbol, but 54 in the 
decimal fashion. The use of the cypher is noticed in some 
tenth century Orissan epigraphs along with numbers written 
according to the old system by symbols ; e.g., the number 103 
is written in one record with the signs of 100, zero and 3, no 
doubt exhibiting the influence of the decimal system of writing 
numbers. The earliest use of cypher in Orissa is offered by the 
Srikakulam plates of the Ganga year 183 (c. 680 A. D.), in 
"which 20 has been written with 2 and 0 in accordance with the 
‘decimal practice. Similar influence of the decimal system has 
been recently noticed in the Mankuwar (Allahabad District, 
U. P.) image inscription of the time of Kumaragupta I (414-55 
A.D.). The date of this record, originally read as 100, 20 and 
9 (i.e. the Gupta year 129—448 A.D.), should really be read as 
100, 0 and 9 (i.e., the Gupta year 109—428 A.D... This is 
the earliest trace of influence of the decimal system of 
writing numbers in India, although the absence of any reference 
to it in Aryabhata’s work written in 499 A. D. shows that the 
new system did not enjoy any popularity in East India in the 
fifth century A. D. 

Gradually this system became popular in different parts of 
the country, even though the system of writing numbers with 
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symbols continued in some parts of the country till moderns 
times. The Arabs borrowed the system of writing numbers in 
the decimal system from the Indians in the 8th century. The 
system is called ‘Arabic’ in Europe because it was borrowed by 
Europeans from the Arabs. 


2. Signs and Contractions 


In carefully engraved inscriptions, the lines are straight. 
But different words in a line of writing were not usually sepa- 
rated from one another by an intervening empty space. The 
general practice was to engrave létters of different words in a 
line one after another in close succession without any demarca- 
tion, even though a careless attempt to separate groups of 
létters by a vertical danda is noticed in some early epigraphs 
like the Kalsi version of the rock edicts of Asoka. 

Interpunctuation is rarely indicated in early inscriptions. 
The first and the second halves of stanzas, however, were some- 
times separated by means of marks of punctuation as in the 
Junagadh inscription of Skandagupta (455-67 A. D.). In a few 
cases, the separation of the versified section from a prose part 
is indicated by a mark as in line 30 of the Allahabad pillar ins- 
cription of Samudragupta. The mark of punctuation was 
originally a small stroke, either horizontal or vertical. Such a 
Stroke soon became a curve. Later inscriptions exhibit the 
use of dandas (i.e. bigger vertical strokes), either single or 
double. This mark is, however, carelessly employed in the 
Kalsi version of Agoka’s edicts as indicated above, but in a 
satisfactory fashion in records like the Udayagiri inscription 
(401 A.D.) of Candragupta II. 

Early inscriptions used certain auspicious symbols such as 
the svastika. From about the beginning of the Christian era, 
epigraphic records often began with the auspicious word 
siddham and later occasionally with the word svasti. or both 
siddham and svasti. The word siddham meaning ‘let there be 
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success’ (i.e. siddhir = astu) soon came to be indicated by a 
symbol which developed various shapes in different parts of the 
country.  AlLBirüni takes it to be the sign of the pranava 
apparently because it was often pronounced as om siddhih. In 
East Indian records of the medieval age, the symbol is found 
in the form of the Bengali sign for 7. The same sign is used 

even now with the addition of the candrabindu or anunasika 
above or before it. In the Tamil records, it looks like a coil 
called ‘Ganega’s trunk’. It resembles a number like 50 or 60 
in the medieval records of Western India. 

Some inscriptions exhibit decoration by sketches of flowers, 
etc. Omissions in the lines were sometimes written in the margin. 
Rarely such omissions were indicated in the lines by a kakapáda 
or harsapáda mark. Passages wrongly incised were often rub- 
bed off and the correct letters re-engraved on the erasure. > 

Abbreviations like di for divase (on a day), su-di for sukla- 
paksa-divase (on a day of the bright fortnight), ba-di (bahula- 
paksa-divase) or va-di (vadya-paksa-divase), i.e. ‘on a day of the 
dark fortnight’), etc., are often noticed in inscriptions from 
about the sixth century А. D. Among the numerous contrac- 
tions, mention may be made of sar or sarvat for samvatsare, 
Bra for Brahmana, Раћ for Pandita, dra for dramma, pu for 
purana, sar-hi for sarvatsarika-hiranya, etc. 

When royalcharters were incised on several plates, the 
plates or their faces were in some cases consecutively 
numbered. 


VI. ENGRAVING OF INSCRIPTIONS 


Often illiterate or semi-literate stone-cutters or goldsmiths 
were entrusted with the task of engraving records on stone or 
copper plates. This fact accounts for the numerous errors 
noticed in a large number of epigraphs, especially those en- 
graved on behalf of private individuals. Such badly engraved 
documents remind us of the fact that, according to the Mitā- 
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Кага commentary on the Yajñayalkyasmrti, a royal deed had to 
be written in correct and elegant language, although documents 
of the ordinary people were not required to be composed in 
correct Sanskrit and could be written even in the local dialects. 


We have many instances of badly engraved records even 
among royal charters, especially those issued by minor ruling 
families. The Varanasi plate of the Kalacuri king Karna 
(circa 1041-71 A. D.) offers an instance of an imperial charter 
written and engraved by irresponsible and incompetent persons. 
However, this grant was made when the king was stationed at 
Prayaga (Allahabad) in the course of a tour of pilgrimage, and 
it is possible that the work of engraving the charter was entrust- 
ed to a novice who could not read the writing of the draft 
-properly. 

Usually, however, powerful kings had in their service 
trained and competent engravers who performed their work 
-creditably. A high officer or a learned man of the court was 
generally engaged for the preparation of the draft of a royal 
record. А competent scribe was then engaged to write the 
lines on the stone slab or copper plates, fashioned for the 
purpose, with ink or a pointed instrument. This was meant to 
facilitate the work of the engraver and also to ensure the 
correctness of the inscription. 


The Deopada stone inscription (about the middle of the 
twelfth century A. D.) of king Vijayasena of Bengal is known 
to have been engraved by a renowned artist named Sulapani 
who was the president of а guild of the artisans of Varendra 
(North Bengal) and enjoyed the feudatory title Ranaka. The 
neat and beautiful incision of the inscription excites our admi- 
ration. The Talagunda inscription, which is a prasasti compo- 
sed by Kubja, a court poet of the Kadamba king Santivarman 
(middle of the fifth century A. D.) of the Karnafa country, 
was written on the stone slab by the poet himself so that the 
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engraver succeeded in performing his work neatly without 
committing mistakes. 
VII. INDIAN SCRIPTS ÁBROAD 


We have seen how Kharosthi-Prakrit documents have been 
discovered in Afghanistan and Chinese Turkestan and how 
Sanskrit inscriptions have been found in Afghanistan and the 
Central Asian Republics of the USSR. 

The use of Late Brahmi of North India spread to the 
Kucha region of Central Asia during the Gupta age. There 
are fragments of palm-leaf, birch-bark and paper manuscripts 
from the said area which are assigned to the fourth, fifth and 
sixth centuries A. D. From the seventh to the tenth century 
A. D., a modified form of the said alphabet, sometimes called 
*Slanting Gupta', was used in writing documents in Sanskrit 
and the local languages of the kingdoms of Kucha and Agni. 
The development of the Khotanese modification of Late 
Brahmi, sometimes called "Upright Gupta', seems to be later 
thàn that of the Kuchean. 

The Tibetan alphabet, as indicated above, is practically the 
same as the North Indian Siddhamatrka introduced in that 
country in the seventh century A.D. In China and Japan, 
Siddhamatrka (called Siddham) is used in writing Buddhist 
Dháranis probably even now. The Кайа (Rafijana) script 
used by the Buddhists of Tibet and Nepal is a derivative of 
the Siddhamatrka as we have already said. 


The use of Early Brahmi seems to have been established in 
Ceylon in the Maurya age, probably during the reign of Ašoka 
who sent missionaries to the island. The earliest epigraphs 
of Ceylon are in Early Brahmi. The modern Ceylonese 
alphabet developed out of Brahmi through various phases of 
evolution. : 

The use of Brahmi spread to Indochina and Indonesia 
with the establishment of India's cultural contact with those 
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regions, The earliest records of the said territories are written 
in Late Brahmi of about the age of the Guptas. The present 
alphabets of Burma, Thailand, Indonesia, Annam, Laos and 
Cambodia are derivatives of Brahmi. The people of many of 
these tracts are Buddhists, and they employ the alphabets in 
writing the Pali religious texts as well as their local languages. 
The avoidance of a few ak;aras of the Indian alphabet and 
the introduction of a few letters representing local sounds are 
interesting features of these alphabets. Most of the early 
epigraphs of Indochina and Indonesia are written in the 
Brahmi of the West and South Indian type, though early 
Burmese epigraphs often exhibit writing of the East Indian 
style. The Pali manuscripts of Burma are written in an alpha- 
bet different from the Burmese script, the difference between 
the two reminding us of the difference between the Grantha 
and Tamil alphabets. 

There is a general tendency among scholars to describe the 
alphabet used in the early inscriptions discovered in the coun- 
tries of Indonesia and Indochina as ‘Pallava-Grantha’ and to 
speak of the expansion of the Indo-Aryan culture in those 
territories from the Coromandel coast of South India during 
the rule of the Pallavas. Such a contention is, however, 
unwarranted. 

The alphabet used in the Pallava inscriptions from the 
fourth to the sixth century A. D. as well as in most of the early 
epigraphs of the lands beyond the Bay of Bengal is not 
Pallava-Grantha, but the Late Brahmi of the southern and 
western parts of India. The earliest inscriptions of Indonesia 
and Indochina are generally written in verse like the records of 
“the Early Kadambas ofthe Kannada-speaking area of the 
South-Western Deccan and are unlike the epigraphs of the 
Early Pallavas which are written in prose. The ‘box-headed’ 
alphabet used in the inscriptions of king Bhadravarman of 
Campà in South Annam, who flourished in the sixth century 
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A.D., was used by the Kadambas of the west coast. The Saka 
era, the use of which was introduced in Indonesia and Indochina 
about the close of the sixth century A. D., was never used by 
the Pallavas, but was popularised in the western areas of the 
Deccan by the Calukyas of Badàmi who rose to power in the 
sixth century. The use of the decimal system in writing numbers 
seems also to have spread to the lands beyond the Bay of 
Bengalabout the sixth century A. D. from Western India. A 
few inscriptions of those: countries are written in the Late 
Brahmi and Siddhamatrka alphabets of the North as used in 
Eastern India. 

The gradual modification of the Late Brahmi alphabet 
introduced in regions beyond the Bay of Bengal gave rise to 
the local alphabets in the early medieval period, and at the 
same time, the regional languages also began to appear in the 
inscriptions as we have already mentioned. 
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NOTES 
CERA KINGS OF THE PUGALUR INSCRIPTIONS 
K. G. KRISHNAN 


Two inscriptions! from Pugalur in the Tiruchchirappalli 
District, Tamil Nadu, were discovered and copied by the 
Epigraphical Branch of the Archaeological Survey of India. 
They are in Tamil language and in Brahmi characters of about 
the second century A. D. They have formed the subject- 
matter of a paper by Sri I. Mahadevan and another by Sri 
Pannirselvam, both presented in the first. International Confer- 
ence on Tamil Studies in 1966.* Sri Mahadevan has stated that 
the two inscriptions, assignable according to him to the 3rd 
and 4th centuries A.D., record the names of Cera kings of three 
generations, namely, (1) Ko Atan Сега! Irumporai, (2) Peruüka- 
dungo and (3) Ilankadungo and that the last-mentioned 
excavated the respective caverns. He has further proposed to 
identify the three kings respectively with (1) Anduvan Сега 
Irumporai, (2)  Celvak-Kadungovaliyatap and (3) Регий- 
ceral-Irumporai, the latter two being the heroes praised in the 
seventh and eighth decades of the Tamil Classic called 
Padittuppattu. Sri Pannirselvam has identified the three kings 
correspondingly with (1) Celvak-Kaduagovaliyatan, (2) Perufi- 
ceral-Irumpoyai and (3) Ilafi-ceral-Irumporai, the last of whom 
is the hero praised in the ninth decade of the above-mentioned 
Classic. 


1 A.R. Ep., 1927-28, No. 349; 1963-64, No. B 297; Iravatham 
Mahadevan, Corpus of Tamil Brahmi Inscriptions, Nos. 56 and 57. 

2 .Proceedings of the First International Conference Seminar of Tamil 
Studies, Vol. I, pp. 421-25. 
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Before going into the merits of these two sets of identifi- 
cation, we shall subject the texts of the inscriptions to a 
critical examination. They are read by Sri Mahadevan as 
follows : 

No. 349 of 1927-28 

1...... ta amannan Yarrür Ceñkayapan urai-y 
Ko Atan Cellirumporai makan 
Perunkadunkon makan [I]lan 
Kadunko [iJlañko ака arutta kal 

| No. 297 of 1927-28 
1 ...ta mana... Yarru... Cenka... 
2 Ко А... llirumpurai makan Perun- 
3 Kadunkon makan Kadunkon [(ilan-kaduün 
4 ko [i] laüko ака arupita kal 

It may be noted that the two inscriptions contain identical 
names of three kings : (1) Ko Atan Cel (i.e. Ceral) Irumporai, 
(2) his son Perun-Kadungon, and (3) his son  Ilan-Kadungon. 
The second inscription describes the third as Kadungon 
Nlankadungo. Kadquñgon, the first part of this name is obvio- 
ously the patronymic. This has apparently led Mahadevan to 
identify the second king Perutkadungo with Celvak-Kadungo- 
valiyatan, This has resulted in his equating these three kings 
with the three kings of the Tamil Classic as mentioned above. 
Pannirselvam has based his identifications on the equation of 
the adjectival terms perum and ilam in both the sets of names. 
We are afraid that both of them have wrongly understood the 
way in which these names are used in both inscriptions and the 
Tamil Classic. 

It is well-known to the students of Tamil literature, espe- 
cially the Padiarruppattu, that among the two sets of kings 
mentioned in that Classic, the second set represented by the 
seventh, eighth and ninth decades contains the names of three 
successive kings, unlike the first set which, therefore, is éxclu- 
ded from consideration for our purpose, 
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As regards the inscriptions, we find that the first king is 
described as Ko Atan Ceral Irumporai which consists of the 
persona] name Atan, the dynastic name Ceral and the family 
name Irumporai. The second name Perun-Kadungon contains 
the epithet perum and the personal name Kadungon. The 
third similarly consists of the epithet Пат and personal name 
Kadungon. It should be borne in mind that the epithets form 
an integral part of the personal names in as much as it is the 
only distinguishing factor between the two. Thus we get 


personal names of three successive kings of the Irumporai 
family : 


Atan 
Perun-Kadungon 


Ilam-Kaduüngon 


We now turn to the literature. Among the numerous 
names of Cera kings of the Irumporai family available in the 
Early Tamil Classics, only those that are mentioned in the 
seventh, eighth and ninth decades of the Padirruppattu belong 
to three kings who ruled successively. The colophons of these 
decades give the names of the kings along with their parentage. 
The seventh decade composed by the poet Kapilar is in praise 
of Celvak-Kadungo-valiy-Atan born of Poraiyan-perundevi, 
the daughter of Orutantai, to Anduvan. In this long compound 
name, Celvak-Kadungo appears to bean epithet* and Atan is 
evidently the persona! name of this king. The eighth decade is 
in praise of Peruficeral-Irumporai composed by the poet Aricil- 


3 This is confirmed by the patronymic Kaduhgon attached to the name 
of the third king in the second inscription. 

4 Paditquppattu, 7th decade, verse 63, lne 15, and 67, lines 22-23, 
where it is given as Celvak-ko and Celvak-koman respectively. Very 
possibly Mandarat Poraryan Kaduhgo mentioned in a verse (Ahananuqu, No. 
142) composed by Paranar is identical with this chief. 
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kilàr. This king was born of the daughter of Vel Avikkoman 
Paduman to Celvak-Kadungo. As already stated, this does 
not give the personal name of this king. The ninth decade 
composed by Perunkunrir-kilar is in praise of Ilañceral- 
Irumporai born of Cellai, the daughter of Anduvan, a Vel 
chief of Maiyur, to Kuttuvan Irumporai? Неге also the 
personal name of Ilaficeral-Irumporai is not given. On the 
other hand, his father's name is stated to be Kuttuvan. Since 
all the scholars have considered Perunceral-Irumporai and 
Ilaüceral-Irumporai as father and son,’ it is to be surmised that 
Peruficeral-Irumporai had the name Kuftuvan which should be 
taken as his personal namc. Thus we get the following genea- 
logy from these three decades r 


Atan (Celvak-Kadunügo) 
Kuttuvan (Peruticeral-Irumporai) 
Ilaziceral-Irumporai (name not available) 


While Mahadevan was tempted to identify Celvak-Kadun- 
gon with Perun-Kadungon of the inscription, Pannirselvam 
was, in his turn, tempted to identify Celvak-Kadungo-valiy-Atan 
with Atan Ceral-Irumporai of the inscription.” But our ana- 
lysis of the names of the three kings in the two sets of genea- 
logies, presented above, points to tbe improbability of the 
identifications proposed by the two scholars. 

If we turn our attention to the Sangam Classics again, we 
come across the names of two persons in the colophons of 


5 See also ibid., 9th decade, verse 90, line 26. 

6 The possibility of their being brothers is precluded since the former 
is stated to be the son of Celvak-Kadungo. 

7 Pannirselvam's identification will present us with a position where all 
the three kings would have borne the name or title Kadungo. This by itself 
lessens the force of his argument. 
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many verses,? which may be equated with the same names in 
our inscriptions. They are Palai padiya Peruü-Kadungo, i.e., 
Perun-Kadungo who composed poems on the subject of palai,® 
and Marudam padiya Ilaü-Kaduügo, ie. Ilan-Kadungo who 
composed poems on the subject of marudam.!° The personal 
names Perun-Kadungo and Ilan-Kadungo agree very well with 
the latter two names in the inscriptions. The epithets palai 
pádiya and marudam pádiya need not have been bestowed on 
them in their own lifetime. The colophon of a verse in the 
Purananiru4 states that the verse was composed by Peymagal 
llaveyini in praise of Ceraman Palai Padiya Peruü-Kadungo. 
We do not have any evidence, however, in respect of Marudam 
padiya Ilan-Kaduügo to show that he was a Cera king. This 
negative evidence cannot be pressed too far against our identi- 
fication. Тһе old commentator of the Puranznüru verse 
referred to above interprets the name Уайсї on the banks of 
the Tanporunai occurring in the verse as Karuvür. This leads 
us to surmise that Perun-Kadungo of the literature belonged 
to the family of Poraiyars.? This strengthens our identification. 
Atan Ceral Irumporai, the first of the three kings in the inscrip- 
tions, cannot, however, be identified correctly in the present 
state of our knowledge. Thus we find that these two inscrip- 
tions mention three kings not known to the Padirruppattu. 

The occurrence of the name Kadungon in these inscrip- 
tions is interesting also in another respect. The earliest use of 
this name so far known is in the case of Kaduügon, the 
earliest Pandya king known from the Velvikudi plates, who 
might have ruled sometime'in the beginning of the sixth cen- 


8 Ритапапиги, No. 282; Ahananuru, Nos. 5, 96, 99 ; etc. 
9 The main theme under this subject is separation between lovers. 
10 The main theme under this subject is temporary misunderstanding 
between lovers. j 
11 No. 11. 
12 The significance of this is explained below. 
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tury. This is apparently translated into Sanskrit as Ugra which 
is met with also in the late Tamil Classics. 

We have assigned the inscription to the second century 
A. D., on the basis of palaeography. Since the kings of our 
inscriptions could not be identified with anyone of the kings 
mentioned in the Padirruppattu including Cenkuttuvan, they 
have to be placed in the latter half or towards the close 
of the second century. It is well-known that Cenkuttuvan has 
been fixed in about the middle of the 2nd century A.D. on 
the basis of the Gajabahu synchronism. 

The provenance of the inscriptions, i.e. Pugalur very 
near Karür in the Kongu country throws some welcome 
light on the question of the identification of Karuvur men- 
tioned in the Sangam Classics. A short inscription? in Tamil 
language and Brahmi characters of about the 2nd century 
A.D., from Pugalur refers to а gold merchant of Karu-ur 
(Karuvur) Thus the antiquity of the place is sufficiently 
established.* The expression ‘Karuvir Vañc? met with in later 
inscriptions and literature! appears to have come up due to the 
association of the Ceras after their conquest of this area. The 
earliest reference to the conquest of Koügu by the Ceras occurs 
in a verse in Padirruppattu attributed to Palyanaic-celkelu- 
Kuttuvan, one of the early kings among the Ceras. As a conse- 
quence of this expansion towards the east, the Ceras might have 
felt the need to initiate a viceroyalty for which Karuvür was 
made the seat of authority. In memory of Vafici, the greater 
metropolis on the west coast in their original habitat, they evi- 
dently named this place also as Vafici. In this context, the epithet 


13 A. R. Ep., 1927-28, No. 343; Iravatham Mahadevan, op. cit., 
No. 66. 

14 Contra K. N. Sivaraja Pillai, The Chronology of the Early Tamils, 
pp. 231-34. He considers Karur in the Tiruchchirappalli District to be a 
town of much later growth. 

15 А. К. Ep., 1936-37, Nos. 166 and 167. 
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Karuvur-eriya olvāt-ko of Peruñceral-Irumporai who was pro- 
bably the first among the family of Poraiyar gains a new signi- 
ficance.!*. The Cera origin of the Adigaimän chiefs in the nor- 
thern parts in and around Tagadūr (Dharmapuri)"" also seems 
to point to the creation of another principality as a result of 
this expansion. The nearly contemporaneous reference’ to 
Karuvur of Kodai (i.e., the Cera) in a Tamil Classic along with 
Urandai of the Colas and Кіа] of Valudi also strengthens our 
contention that Karuvur Vafici was the secondary capital of 
the Ceras during the early centuries of the Christian ега.!° The 
kings mentioned in our inscriptions were obviously the last 
few rulers of Karuvur known to us from epigraphy and also 
partly from literature. 


16 K. G.Sesha Aiyar, Cera Kingsof the Sangam Period, pp. 82-83. 
But for the location of Karuvür proposed by him, we agree with his view 
cited here. 

17 Purananuru 99. See also Ep. Ind., Vol. XXX, p. 98. 

18 Ahananuru, verse 93. 

19 Instead of entering into the entire controversy regarding this vexed 
question of Vañci that once raged in the Tamil scholarly world, I have con- 
fined myself to the most important facts in favour of the view expressed here, 
reserving a full discussion elsewhere. 


THE LICCHAVIS AND MAGADHA 


BUDDHA PRAKASH 


Magadha launched on an imperial career when king Bimbi- 
sara annexed Anga with its wealthy river port of Campa. His 
son and successor Ajatagatru took the next step of conquering 
the territory to the north of the Ganges, occupied by the 
Licchavis, and thereby converting the great river into a Maga- 
dhan channel. The exact cause of the rupture between Ajata- 
gatru and the Licchavis is shrouded in legends and fables. 
Jain traditions aver that the desire to take the prized elephant 
and necklace from his brothers Halla and Vehalla, who had 
sought shelter with the Licchavi chief Cetaka, led Ajatagatru to 
advance against him ;! but the Pali commentator Buddhaghosa 
states that the dispute about a unique scented substance, pro- 
duced in a river port on the Ganges, that lay half in Magadhan 
territory and half in that of the Licchavis, led to the outbreak 
of hostilities? As A. L. Basham has observed, the later tradi- 

-tion correctly hints at the Magadhan ‘objective of gaining 
control of asmuch of the Ganges river system as possible? with 
a view to monopolising the enormous trade and traffic that 
passed through it. 

However, the Licchavis were a hard nut to crack. So 
strong was their organisation and so large their system of 


1 Nirayavalika Sutra, ed. A. S. Gopani and V. J. Chokhsi (Ahmedabad, 
1935), рр. 19 ff. ; Bhagavati Sutra (Bombay, 1918-21), Sutray 299 ff.; Ava£- 
yaka Sutra with Curni of Jmadasa-ganin (Ratlam, 1928-29), Vol. П, pp. 
172 ff. 

2 Sumangalayilasini (PTS), Vol. П, p. 516. І 

3 ‘Ajatasattu’s War with the Licchavis', Proc. IHC, 14th Session, 1951, 
Jaipur, p. 40. 
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alliances, that even the Bismarckian Magadhan monarch had 
to think twice before falling out with them. As tradition has 
it, he deputed his trusted minister Varsakara to consult the 
Buddha about the possibilities of reducing the Licchavis and 
then carefully fortified the defence of Pataligrama at the con- 
fluence of the Ganges and the Sona to guard his rear.* Before 
launching the attack, he sent the said Varsakàra to sow dissen- 
sion among the Licchavis and destroy their solidarity, in which 
mission the minister greatly succeeded, according to Buddha- 
ghosa.5 These preparations synchronized with the extermina- 
tion of the Sakyas by the Kosalan king Vididabha on the 
pretext that they insulted his family by marrying to his father 
Prasenajit the slave-girl Vasabhakhattiya who became his mother. 
The disaster of the Sakyas ignited the conflagration of revolt 
and uprising, which probably cost the Kosalan king his life. The 
upheaval of oligarchical or republican tribes, living in the king- 
dom of Kosala and Кай, at the time of the death of Vidudabha, 
turned into a vast movement to withstand the advance of 
monarchist powers and foil their designs to endanger their 
independence. The confederacy of the nine Licchavis, nine 
Mallakis and the eighteen tribal chieftains of Kagi and Kosala, 
mentioned in Jain texts, refers to the upsurge of republican 
sentiment against monarchist expansion, signalized first by the 
attack of Vidüdabha on the Sakyas and then by the machina- 
tions of Ajatasatru against the Licchavis. 

The war with the Licchavis, in whatever manner it may 
have started, was fairly difficult. If Jain sources, cited above, 


^ 4 Mahüparinibbana Suttanta, Dighanikdya (Nalanda Devanàgari-Páli- 
Granthamala), Vol. II, p.58: ekam samayam Bhagava Rajagahe viharati 
Gijjhakute pabbate | tena kho pana samayena raja Magadho Ajatasattu 
Vedehi-putto Vajjim=abhiyatukamo ahosi | Ibid., p. 70: tena kho pana 
samayena Sunidha-Vassakara Magadha-mahümatta Pétaligame nagaram= 
apenti Vajjinam patibshaya. 
5 Sumangalayilasini, Vol. II, p. 522. 
10 
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are to be believed, it consisted of two protracted battles. The 
first lasted for ten days, during which one Magadhan general 
was daily killed, till on the eleventh day the Magadhans 
brought to the battlefield a new weapon, like a catapult, called 
mahasilakantaka, which turned the verdict in their favour. The 
second also had a similar course and the Magadhans introduced 

` another new engine like a battering ram, known as rathamusala, 
which tilted the scales in their favour. At any rate, the 
struggle lasted for twelve years in which superior strategy, 
advanced technology, unified command and Machiavellian 
tactics triumphed over conservative ideas, traditional outlook, 
loose organisation and instable alliance liable to break down at 
minor provocations. Intrigue and assault, dissension and 
looseness rent the oligarchy asunder and broke the ranks of the 
nine archons of the Licchavis and Mallakis respectively and the 
eighteen tribal heads of Kasi and Kosala. As a result, they 
fell, and their territory formed part of the Magadhan empire. 
Ajatagatru became the undisputed ruler of a considerable part 
of Bihar and Oudh. 

Ajatasatru was assassinated by his son Udayabhadra or 
Udayin who, after a reign of sixteen years, met with a similar 
fate at the hands of his son Anuruddha. The latter’s career 
was cut short by his son Munda who, in his turn, fell a victim 
to his son Nagadasaka. This is exhibition of naked 
power politics, unabashed lust and intrigue and unbridled 
clash and scramble at the imperial capital of Magadha. The 
reigns of Anuruddha and Munda overlapped and remained in 
dispute from the outset with the result that the Pali chronicler, 
instead of specifying them distinctly, as in the case of other 
kings of this dynasty, bracketed them together as of eight 
years’ duration. So much appears to have been the confusion 
and uncertainty that Jain and Puranic writers omitted all refe- 
rences to these kings, being unableto see through the flickering 
kaleidoscope of events. At last the brewing chaos burst into 
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8 severe revolution which swept off this dynasty and brought to 
the fore a new politica] element. 


The chronicler of the Mahavarmsa recorded these events as 
follows: ‘When Ajatasattu’s son Udayabhaddaka had slain 
him, he, the traitor, reigned sixteen years. Udayabhaddaka’s son 
Anuruddhaka slew [his father], and Anuruddha’s son, named 
Munda, did likewise. Traitors and fools, these [sons] reigned 
over the kingdom ; in the reign of these two [kings] eight 
years elapsed. Munda’s son Nagadasaka slew his father and 
then did the evil-doer reign twenty-four years. Then were the 
citizens wroth, saying: ‘This is a dynasty of parricides,’ and, 
when they had banished king Nagadasaka, they met together, 
and, [since] the minister known by the name Susunaga was 
proved to be worthy, they anointed him king, mindful of the 
good of all. He reigned as king eighteen years. His son Kala- 
soka reigned twenty-eight years."? 


The question arises who this Ѕивипара was, whom the 
people raised to the throne after overthrowing the Bimbisarids. 
The #ka of the Mahavamsa, called Vamsatthappakasini, des- 


6. Mahavamsa,IV. 1-8 ; trans. Wilhelm Geiger (PTS, London, 1912), 
p. 19 ; ed. Geiger, p. 21 : Ç 
Ajatasattu-putto tam ghatetv=Odayabhaddako | 
rajjam solasa- vassànl karesi mitta-dubbhiko [| 


Udyabhadda-putto tam ghatetva Anuruddhako | 
Anuruddhassa putto tam ghttetva Mund a-nàmako |, 
Mittadduno dumbhatino te pi гајјат akarayum | 
Тезат ubhinnam rajjesu attha-vassan = atikkamum |] 
Mundassa putto pitaram ghatetva Nagadasako | 
catuvisati-vasssani rajjam karesi papako || Lang S 
Pitu-ghataka-vamso = уат itl kuddh=atha nagara | с 
Nagadasaka-rajanam apanetva samagata 1] 
Susunago ti раййаіат атассат sadhu-sammatam | 
rajje samabhisificinsu sabbesam hita-manasa || 
so attharasa-vassani raja rajjam akaraye | 
a4soko tassa putto atthavisati karayi || 


"x 
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cribes Susunäga as the son of a Licchavi chief." The Burmese 
tradition further adds that he transferred his capital to Vai§ali, 
the celebrated seat of the Licchavis.? Taranatha also observes 


7 Vamsatthappakasini, ed. Batuwantudawe ad M.M. Nanussara Bhikkhu, 
in Singhalese (Colombo, 1895), pp. 100-01. The story given In this text 
shows that Susunága was the son of a Licchavi prince of Vaisali (Vesalayam- 
hi aRRatarassa Licchavi-ranto putto). He was born of a certain 
harlot and reared up by the son of another minister (fassayam еКйуа nagara- 
sobhiniya kucchismim gahita-patisamdhiko aññatarena pana amacca-puttena 
posito). The story goes that once upon a time the Licchavi princes assembled 
together and thought: “Our town does not look nice when the harlot is 
removed elsewhere," "Thinking thus, they appointed another woman of the 
same caste in her place. One of the princes took her to his own home and 
retained her for a week. When she conceived, he expelled her. Cf. 
eaksmim samaye kira Licchayi-rajano sannipatità, "'n—ümhakam nagaram 
thanantara-ppattaya nagarasobhiniya virahitam sobhatt" ti evam manfitva 
annüalaram samüna-jütikam mituginam tasmim thapesum | tesam—afinataro 
raja gahetvà attano geham netva satfahan attano gehe yeya vasipetya tasmim 
gahita-gabbhe visajjesi. 

She went to her home and after the completion of the period of pregnancy, 
gave birth to a lump of flesh (52 attano geham gantva parinata-gabbha уіја- 
yanti mamsa-pesim vijayitva) and got it thrown in a dustbin (sahkara-}thine 
fhap@pesi). There a serpent protected it with his hood, and when people 
assembled there, made a hissing sound like su su and then vanished. Cf. eko 
naga-raja disva attano bhogehi parikkhipitva upari mahantam phanam | kattya 
dissamano rüpeneva thatvë attüncm disva sannipatito mahajane susu Н saddam 
katva antaradhayl. 

On the departure of the snake, the people found there a well-developed 
baby full of auspicious marks (sampanna-lakkhanam dhanüavati-putta-patila- 
bham adassa). Among them, a minister’s son, filled with affection for bim, 
took him to his home and nurtured him, and gave him the name of Susu- 
naga, since he was protected by a snake who made the sound of su su. Cf. 
tath=eko amacca-putto tasmim samjata-pemo tam gharam netva patijagganto 
nàma-gahana-divase ahina su su ti kata-saddhikena nagaratina rakkhitatta 
Susunago it патат-=акаѕі 

This story of the birth of Susunàgz is also given іп the Mahavamsa of 
Moggallana called ‘the Cambodian Mahavamsa’. See С. P. Malalasekera, 
Extended Mahavamsa (Aluvibara Series, Vol. Ш), Royal ` Asiatic Society, 
Ceylon Branch, IV, 8-25, pp. 50-51. 

8 P. Bigandet, Vie ou Legende de. Gautama, Paris, 1878, р. 346. 
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that the king, under whom the second Buddhist council was 
held in the year 100 or 110 after the nirvana of the Buddha, 
was one Nandin, belonging to the family of the Licchavis.? We 
learn from the Mahdvamsa that this council was held during 
the reign of Kala$oka,? son of Susunàga, who seems to Бе 
the same as Kakavarna, son of Si&unàga, mentioned in the 
Puranas, but whom the Puranas wrongly placed long before 
Bimbisara and Ajātaśatru. It is likely that these princes are 
identical with Nandivardhana and Mahànandin of the Puranas, 
though the reign-periods assigned to them by the Purànic 
chroniclers no not agree with those given in the Mahdvamsa. 
The fact that Taranatha says that the king under whom the 
second Buddhist council was held was called Nandin lends 
support to this view. 

The coming of the Licchavi princes to the throne of 
Magadha after the overthrow of the Bimbisarids raises an 
interesting problem. We have seen that the Licchavis were 
defeated and their kingdom annexed by Ajatagatru. This snubb- 
ed the Licchavis for the time being, but did not permanently 
crush them. Being a part of the population of the empire of 
Magadha, they had the opportunity of playing their role in its 
politics, It is likely that, by virtue of their hereditary quali- 
ties of leadership, they soon rose to eminence and occupied 
important posts in the government at Magadha. One such per- 
son Was Sigunaga (Sigunaka), whom the Vamsatthappakasini 
expressly calls a Licchavi prince, as seen above. This prince was 
popular among the people of Magadha by reason of his ability 
and merit and was also active in fomenting unrest and discon- 


9 Taranatha, Geschichte des Buddhismus, trans. A. Schiefner (St. 
Petersburg, 1869), p. 41. 
10 Mahüvamsa, IV. 8 ; trans. Geiger, р. 19 ; ed. Geiger, p. 21: 
atite dasame vasse Kalasokassa rajino | 
Sambuddha-parinibba"a еуат vassa-satam ahu |] 
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tent which eventually assumed the form of a widespread upsurge 
of the urban people sweeping away the descendants of Bimbi- 
вага from the throne and installing Him as the king in their 
place. Ніз son and successor Kakavarna (Kàla$oka), who is 
most probably Nandin of Taranatha and Mahanandin of the 
Puranas, further strengthened and consolidated the kingdom 
and the latter's son and successor Mahapadma, probably by a 
courtezan or a woman of low caste, after elbowing his way to 
the throne, launched on an imperialist career of conquest and 
ranked as 'the destroyer of all the Ksatriyas and the paramount 
sovereign, whose writ ran unchallenged throughout the earth’.4 
Маһарайта and his eight sons, collectively known as the Nine 
Nandas, brought under their sway the entire country to the 
east of the Punjab. АП these kings, Nandins and Nandas, 
were thus Licchavis by descent. After the overthrow of the 
last Nanda king by Candragupta, the republican clans, which 
the monarchs of the house of Bimbisara defeated and brought 
under subjection, had their full revenge on them by becoming 
the rulers of Magadha. But in this process, they jettisoned 
their oligarchical and republican traditions and became 
monarchists and autocrats to the core. However, it was their 
inherent spirit of organisation and consolidation which gave 
India her first historical unified empire. The unique pheno- 
menon of the subjugation of the Licchavis by the monarchs of 
Magadha and their subsequent resurrection as the rulers of that 
state is an illuminating instance of how sometimes the con- 
quered people conquer their own conquerors, and is, in а way, 
analogous to what a Latin poet mentioned in the verse 
Graecia capta ferum victorem cepit. 


11 Visnu Purina, IV. 24: Mahapadmo Parafurama iv—aparo akhila- 
Kgatr-anta-kari bhavita | sa c=aika-cchatram=anullanghita-f2sano | Maha- 
padmah ptthivim bhoksyati |! 
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Editorial Note 


The conflicting evidence about the genealogy and chrono- 
logy of the dynasties of Bimbisára and Sigunaga as found in 
the Buddhist works and the Puranas is well known. Prof. 
Buddha Prakash identifies Kalagoka (Kakavarna), son of Sigu- 
naga, with Nandin mentioned by Taranatha and with Maha- 
mandin of the Puranas (both of whom are represented as the 
father of Mahapadma Nanda), and suggests that, as a grandson 
of Siguniga who is'said to be of the Licchavi lineage, Maha- 
padma was also a Licchavi. There are some weak points in this 
theory. Firstly, the seventeenth century author Taranatha wrote 
more than two millennia after the First Buddhist council, so that 
his statement regarding Nandin, not only uncorroborated by any 
other source, but going against earlier traditions, may not 
appear acceptable to all. Secondly, Prof. Buddha Prakash 
accepts the identity of Kalagoka of the Buddhists and Кака- 
varna of the Puranas suggested on the basis of the fact that 
both are represented as the son of Si$unaga. But the Puranas 
mention Mahapadma Nanda as the son begotten on a Südra 
woman by Mahànandin who ruled for 43 years considerably 
after Si&unaga's son Kakavarna who ruled for 36 years. The 
identification of Kakavarna and Mahanandin is thus unsupport- 
ed by the Purànic tradition. Thirdly, what the Classical 
accounts, based on contemporary evidence, say about the last 
Nanda king represented as a son of the first Nanda (Maha- 
padma), goes against the theory of Prof. Buddha Prakash. 
According to the Classical accounts, the father of the Magadhan 
contemporary of Alexander (336-323 B. С.) was ‘а barber 
scarcely staving off hunger by his daily earnings; but who, 
from his being not uncomely in person, had gained the affec- 
tion of the Queen, and was by her influence advanced to too 
near a place in the confidence of the reigning monarch." 
“Afterwards, however, he treacherously murdered his sovereign 
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and then, under the pretence of acting as guardian to the royal 
children, usurped the supreme authority, and having put the 
young princes to death, begot the present king."* This account 
accords well with the Harsacarita story about Kakavarna’s 
tragic end, the Ceylonese chronicles speaking vaguely of the ten 
sons of Kalasoka, and the Jain Parisisfaparvan tradition re- 
presenting the Nanda king as the son of a courtesan by a 
barber. The Ригапіс tradition regarding Mahapadma Nanda 
being the son of a king of Magadha goes against the probably 
contemporary Classical evidence about his humble origin and 
has obviously to be rejected as unreliable.—D. C, Sircar. 


* Cf. the accounts of Diodorus Siculus (1st century B. C.) and Quintus 
Curtius Rufus (1st century A.D.) in R.C. Majumdar's The Classicai Acconn 
of India, pp. 129, 172. ` 


THE STATE OF NATURE IN ANCIENT INDIAN 
LITERATURE 


S. N. MISRA 


There is no specific reference to the State of Nature in 
Vedic literature. In the Ramayana,* the sage Agastya said to 
Rama, ©“... at the beginning of the Golden Age (Krtayuga), 
the human race had no king...to obtain a king, therefore, men 
approached Brahman and said ...‘Do thou confer a sovereign 
upon us... we cannot live without a king ; this is our firm 
conviction’.” 

The Mahabharata® furnishes us with a vivid picture of the 
various phases and aspects of the State of Nature: “At first 
there was no State (rajya), no king (rdjan), no chastisement 
(danda) and no chastiser (dandika). All men protected one 
another righteously. As they thus lived righteously, protecting 
one another, they found the task [after sometime] to be painful. 
Error then began to assail their hearts. Having become subject 
to error, the perceptions of men came to be clouded, and 
thence their vision began to decline. When their perceptions 
were dimmed and men became subject to error, all of them 
became convetous and, because men sought to obtain objects 
which they did not possess, another passion called lust [for 
acquisition] got hold of them. When they became subject to 
Iust, another passion named wrath soon soiled them. Once 


1 Referring to the election of Indra, Varuna, Soma, etc., U. N. Ghoshal 
says that this introduces us to a State of Nature without a king, which ex- 
posed the gods to external insecurity and furnished the occasion for the 
election of a king among them. See 4 History of Indian Political Ideas, 
p. 29. 

2 II. 7, 10—33. 

3 XH. 59. 148. 
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subject to wrath, they lost all considerations of what should be 
done and what should not. Unrestrained sexual indulgence 
set in. Men began to utter what they chose. All distinction 
between clean and unclean food and between virtue and vice 
disappeared. When this confusion set in among men, the Vedas 
disappeared. Upon the disappearance of the Vedas, righteous- 
ness was lost. When both the Vedas and righteousness were 
lost, the gods were possessed of fear. Overcome by fear, they 
sought the protection of Brahman." 

The lord Brahman composed a very comprehensive treatise 
on Danda-niti dealing with virtue, profit, pleasure and emanci- 
pation (dharma, artha, kama and moksa) for the guidance of all. 
Brahman said to the gods, “Assisted by chastisement, this 
science will protect the world. Dealing with rewards and 
punishments, this science will operate among men. And be- 
cause men are led by chastisement or, in other words, chastise- 
ment leads or governs everything, therefore will this science be 
known in the three worlds as Danda-niti.^ This treatise was 
abridged by various gods. On being requested by the gods, 
Visnu created Virajas. His great-grandson Ananga ‘became a 
protector of creatures pious in behaviour and fully conversant 
with the science of chastisement'. Ananga’s great-grandson: 
Prthu Vainya was the first consecrated king. : 

The Mahabharata also refers to another tradition. Неге 
again the story of the initia] Golden Age and subsequent 
degeneration is narrated. ‘Feeling the need of peace, people 
entered into a compact among themselves that the braggart, 
the cruel man and the violator of women's chastity and mutual 
agreements should be banished from land so as to create ease 
and confidence among all the: communities. But the people 
stil] continued to be unhappy [because there was no one to 
enforce the agreement]. Then people approached Brahman ; 


4 Mbh, XII. 59. 76-78. 
5 Ibid., 67. 18-23. 
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the latter nominated Manu as the first king.” “The same text 
states that; in a kingless State, ‘the wealth of one is snatched 
away by two and that of those two by many acting together. 
He who is not a slave is made a slave. Women again are 
forcibly abducted. For these reasons, the gods created kings 
for protecting the people". “Опе should first select a king ... 
then should he select a wife and then earn wealth. If there 
be no king, what would become of his wife and wealth ?’”’ 

In the Agafinasuttanta? of the Dighanikaya, the State of 
Nature is referred to: “In the first cycle, there was a Golden 
Age when men, who had ethereal and refulgent bodies, lived in 
virtue and happiness. After the lapse of sometime, there was 
fallfrom this ideal state. Firstly, the sex distinctions arose 
and then other evils.” “As human nature became wicked, 
punishment became essential. Now these beings gathered 
themselves together and bewailed these things saying: “From 
our evil deeds, sins becoming manifest in as much as stealing, 
censure and lying, punishment became known ... To set things 
right, the first king was selected." 

With the degeneration of human nature, houses were built 
and fields were divided distinguishing them as “This is mine, 
this is mine." When the people began to snatch away the 
crops of others, there arose the necessity of some authority 
which would protect their respective fields. This led to the 
creation of the office of the Mahakhattiya or the Great Protec- 
tor of Fields.!? š 

According to the Jain tradition, in the first cycle, people 
of this planet followed the path of virtue automatically and 


6 Loc. cit., 67. 18-23. 
7 Loc. cit., 57.46. 
8 Dighanikaya., Pt. III, pp. 92-93. 
9 Rockhill, The Life of Buddha, pp. 5-6 (SBB, IV. 87). 
0 Loc. cit. [ Khattiya is really not ‘protector of fields’.— Ed. ] 
1 Daulat Ram, Harivamía Purana ВАйзй, pp. 40-47. 
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instinctively, and their life was happy and contented due to the 
resplendent Kalpa-vrksas. Then decadence set in ; consequent- 
ly, the first patriarch (Kulakara) Pratisruti was chosen. Upto 
the time of Rsabha, the son of Nabhi the 14th Kulakara, there 
was neither a kingdom nor a king, neither punishment nor 
punisher. When people swerved from the path of virtue and 
righteousness laid down by the Kulakaras, people approached 
Nabhi, and the latter nominated Rsabha who was unanimously 
elected by the people as the first king. 

The Arthafastra!? says, “People suffering from anarchy as 
illustrated by the proverbial tendencies of a large fish devouring 
a small one (matsya-nyaya) first elected Manu, the Vaivasvata, 
to be their king.” The Manusmrti!? says, “When the people 
were running in different directions out of fear in the anarchical 
state, the lord Brahman created the king from the eternal 
particles of Indra, Anila, Yama, Surya, Agni, Varuna, Candra 
and Kubera for the protection of all. 

The above traditions have some common features. They 
begin with the conception of a primaeval Golden Age when 
righteousness reigned supreme, the State of Nature thus being 
initially blissful. In almost all the traditions, this primaeval 
Golden Age is succeeded by degeneration of human nature, 
arising from evils and anarchy. Thus all the ancient thinkers 
are unanimous about the ultimate chaos inherent in the State 
of Nature, although, as Altekar!4 puts it, some of them toyed 
with the idea of primeval Golden Age fora while. In some 
cases, e.g., in the Ramayana'* and the Mahabharata,* the gods 
intervene, and Brahman creates the first king or at first 
Brahman composes a treatise on Danda-niti and then Visnu 


12 I. 13, 22-23. 

13 VII. 3-4 ; also Narada, I. 1-2 ; BThaspati, I. 1.16. 
14 State and Government in Ancient India, p. 30. 

15 II. 7. 10-33. 

16 XII. 59, 148. 
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creates a king." In the Buddhist and Jain traditions, it is 
the people who ponder and elect the first king who sets things 
right. 

The above speculations of the political thinkers of ancient 
India belong to a period of history when the caste system and 
traditional conception of good and bad and of virtue and evil 
were fully evolved, and the territorial state and hereditary king- 
ship were in existence for centuries. The actual State of Nature 
falls within the range of pre-history while these speculations 
belong to the historical period. The gulf is immeasurable. 
Therefore, these speculations do not comprehend and conceive 
the actual State of Nature, i.e. the absence of the State. 

The conception of the primaeval Age springs from the human 
fallacy of regarding the past as better and unsoiled. The dread 
of anarchy and its tale of woe seem to have originated in the 
experiences of the authors regarding a kingless State, i.e. when 
the king was dead and the new king was still to assume the reigns 
of government. Ignorance and credulence led the Brahmanical 
thinkers to believe in the intervention of gods. The Mahabha- 
rata traditions make out that prior to the evolution of kingship 
and State, the Vedas, the conception of righteousness, the code 
of conduct and sex morality, the laws regarding clean and un- 
clean food and even the Dandaniti were already in existence. 
This is simply absurd and is tantamount to the proverbial 
placing of the cart before the horse. It is equally bad logic 
when we come to the Buddhist and the Jain traditions. They 
lay down that when the Golden Age had withered out and 
wickedness set in, the people [who are wicked and vile] assem- 
ble and elect a king. This theory is fantastic indeed. The 
Kalpa-vrksas of the Jain tradition may be taken as a remini- 
scence of the state of food-gathering, and the reference to culti- 
vation and subsequent land disputes in the Buddhist tradition 


17 Ibid., 67. 18-23. 
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may be interpreted to mean that the State of Nature ended 
with the development of cultivation. 


Dikshitar!? describes the primaeval age (Le., the State of 
Nature) as democracy of the ideal type. Sharma!? believes in 
the blissfulness of the State of Nature. The discovery of culti- 
vation ended nomadic life and fostered the sense of property 
which destroyed harmony and led to anarchical chaos. This 
condition is defined as matsya-nyaya on the analogy of the big 
fish devouring the smaller fishes, і.е. the jungle law of might 
is right. The extant traces of the idea can be found as early 
as in the Satapatha Brahmana. The Ramayana,™ the Maha- 
bharata,* the Jatakas," the Arthasastra™ and the Manusmrti™® 
present a horrifying spectre of the chaos in a kingless State. 
This was thus regarded as the fountain-head of all the evils and 
was genuinely dreaded. J.W. Spellman rightly says, “In ancient 
India, the fear of anarchy was almost pathological.’’** 

Thus the ancient Indian thinkers seem to emphasize the 
necessity of kingship by painting a dark picture of the State of 
Nature. They seem to be interested in justifying the existence 
of kingship rather than speculating upon the State of Nature 
itself. 


18 V.R.R. Dikshitar, Hindu Administrative Institutions, p. 51. 
19 R.S. Sharma, Aspect of Political Ideas and Institutions, p. 24. 
`0 XI 1.6.24. 

21 П. 67. 

22 ХП. 4-9, 61-78, 213. 

23 Vol. V, pp. 462-64. 

24 1. 13. 22-23. 

25 VIL 3-4. 

26 Political Theory of Ancient India, p. 4. 


RSIKA AND AKARA 
S. SANKARANARAYANAN 


There are two opinions among scholars regarding the identi- 
fication of the country called Rsika (Sanskrit) ог Asika (Prakrit), 
which is mentioned in the literary works and inscriptions 
of ancient India. 

Scholars like H. C. Raychaudhuri! and D. C. Sircar? locate 
the Rsika country in the middle valley of the Kpsna river. In 
the list of the countries given in the Nasik inscription of Pulu- 
тамі, Asika (Rsika) precedes Asaka (ASmaka).? Again in the 
list of the southern detas enumerated in the Markandeya Purana, 
Rsika, Kuntala and Andhra are mentioned together in a single 
foot of a sJoka.* Rsika is also mentioned immediately before 
Kuntala by Varáhamihira.5 In the Ramayana, it is placed just 
after Vidarbha.* АП these seem to locate Rsika in a region 
that was contiguous to the Kuntala, Andhra, Agmaka and 
Vidarbha countries. Kuntala and Andhra are known to have 


1 See “Geography of the Deccan' in the Early History of the Deccan, 
ed. Yazdani, p. 27. 

2 Studies in the Geography of Ancient and Medieval India, p. 158. 

3 Cf. Asika-Asaka +++ rájasa (Ep. Ind., Vol. VIII, p. 60, text line 2). 

4 Cf. Nai(R)sikah Kuntala Andhrah (Sucar, op. cit., p. 31). See also 
Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 27. 

5 Cf. Samanjri(Sah-Atry-R)sikah Kuntala-Kerala, еіс. (Bphatsamhita, 
XVL 11). See also Kern's note on the passage (Verspreide Geschriften, Deel 
Т, p. 24,note 4). Of course, for the sake of metre, Varahamihira often clubs 
the geographical names in such a way that itis not always easy to determine 
their relative positions. However, m the present case, he follows the Puranic 
list that seems to indicate the position of the countries. [But see Sircar, 
Cosm. Geog., р. 91.—Ed. ] 

6 Ramayana, IV. 41.11 ; see also the Mahabharata coupling Rsika with 
Vidarbha as cited in CH, Vol. V, p. 123. ` 
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respectively comprised the upper and lower valleys of ће Krsna 
river. ^ Agmaka is to be equated either with the region of the 
Ahmadnagar and Bhir Districts or with the region a little fur- 
ther south-east in tbe Nanded and Nizamabad Districts,? both 
in the former Hyderabad State. Similarly, the southern boun- 
dary of the Vidarbha country was the Godavari’ or the Bidar- 
Telingana region further south? In view of all this, it is 
reasonable to locate, as the scholars of the first group do, the 
country of Rsika in the middle valley of the Kysna which is 
contiguous to the regions mentioned above. Moreover, the 
Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela of Kaliñga seems to 
confirm the above contention. For, we learn from this record 
that the Mahameghavahana ruler despatched a sizable army to 
the west, disregarding king Satakarni [of the west], and that 
the army terrified Asikanagara, i.e. the chief city of the Rsika 
country, when it reached the Kanhabemna, i.e., the Krsna 
river." This shows that the capital of Rsika was on the banks 
of the Kysna. р j 
V. V. Mirashi, on the other hand, identifies Rsika with the 
Khandesh region.? This location is based on the following 
points: (1) In the list of countries given in the above Nasik 
inscription, Rsika is mentioned together with Ašmaka and 
Мака (the latter lying to the north of the Godavari). The 
Ramayana also shows that Rsika was contiguous tothe Agmaka, 
Mulaka and Vidarbha countries, and the only country which 
answers to this geographical position is Khandesh.? (2) It is 


7 See Raychaudhuri, op. cit., pp. 27, 43 ; V. V. Mirashi, Ep. Ind., Vol. 
XXXVII, p. 18. 
8 Raychaudhuri, op. cit, p. 26; Sircar, op. cit., p. 154. [Its capital 
Paudanya seems to be modern Bodhan in the Nizamabad District.—Ed.] 
9 Mirashi, op. cit., p. 18. 
10 Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 24. 
11 Select Inscriptions, Vol. I, 2nd ed., p. 215. 
12 See CII, Vol. V, pp. 123-34. 
13 Loc. cit. 
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pointed out that the river Krsnà flows to the south, not west, 
of Kalinga which was the kingdom of Kharavela. (3) There- 
fore Mirashi identifies Kanhabemna of the Hathigumpha ins- 
cription with the Kanhan, a tributary of the Wain-Ganga that 
flows near Nagpur. In this connection, our attention is drawn 
to the facts that this river was on the west of the Kalinga king- 
dom and that the Vidarbha area, as numismatic evidence 
shows, was under the Satakarnis, i.e., the Satavahanas or their 
feudatories. Therefore the relevant passage of the Hathigum- 
pha inscription is taken to mean that, when Kharavela’s army 
reached the Kanhan, the people of Rsika (modern Khandesh, 
which borders Vidarbha on the west) were terrified.4 

As regards the first of the three points,it may be pointed. 
out that Khandesh is not contiguous to the Kuntala and 
Andhra countries, as Rsika seems to have been according to 
the Markandeya Purana. Again, the Nasik list of the countries 
runs as Asika-Asaka-Mulaka, etc., and it may indicate the 
juxtaposition of А&таКа and Мака, and not of Rsika and 
Mulaka as well.» Coming to the second point, attention may 
be drawn to the inscriptions of the Mahameghavahana king 
Siri-Sada,^ probably one of the immediate predecessors of 
Kharavela,}* which have been discovered recently at Guntu- 
^ 14 V. V. Mirashi, Studies in Indology, Vol. UI, pp. 45-47. 

* [Aámaka, sometimes regarded as a mahajanapada, seems on occasions 
to have comprised both Rsika and Мака. The Cullakaliàga Jataka (ІП. 1) 
speaks of a common border between the Kalihga and A$maka countries, and 
we know that A$maka (capital Paudanya, modern Bodhan in the Nizamabad. 
District, A. P.) formed a part of the Satavahana kingdom.—Bd.] 

15 Journ. Ane. Ind. Hist., Vol. nr pp. 30 ff. 

16 The characters of these records seem to be slightly earlier than that of 
the Hathigumpha inscription. Sircar regards the Guptupalli inscription as 
considerably later than the Hathigumpha epigraph and king Siri-Sada as one 
of the successors of Kharavela (ibid., p. 31). In any case,-the Cedi rulers of 
Kalihga held sway over the coastal regions of Andhra Pradesh. [The Guntu- 
palli inscription can hardly be assigned to a date earlier than that of the: 
Hathigumpha inscription.—Ed.] 
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palli in the West Godavari District. This shows that the 
dominions of the Cedis included coastal Andhra also. More- 
over, the Hathigumpha inscription itself bears witness to the 
fact that the army of Kharavela had been quite active in the 
Masulipatnam area" (in the coastal region of Andhra Pradesh), 
just on the western side of which scholars of the first group 
actually locate the Rsika country on the banks of the Krsna. 
It is natural that Kharavela sent his army a little further 
west and terrified Rsikanagara on the Krsna. The third 
point too is a debatable one. For had Kharavela’s army 
reached the Kanhan (a tributary of the Wainganga, which 
"passes by 80? long.) in the easternmost part of the Vidarbha 
country, it would have frightened the people of Vidarbha first 
and foremost. Indeed, it is strange that the said army on 
the banks of the Kanhan should have driven the people of 
far off Khandesh (roughly between 74° and 76° long.) into 
panic. 

Besides, there is also another evidence to be considered. The 
Nasik list of the territories of Gautamiputra Satakarni mentions 
both Rsika and Ákara!? which are also found in the lists of 
southern countries given by Varahamihira and Pardéara.” 
While translating the Brhatsamhita, Kern identified Akara with 
Khandesh.? Scholars like M. Monier-Williams?' and V. S. 
Apte?? have done the same. If this identification is accepted, 
then the lists given by the Nasik inscription and Varahamihira’s 
Brhatsamhita, etc., in which both the countries (viz. Khandesh, 


17 The Age of Imperial Unity, ed. R. C. Majumdar, p. 214. 

18 Cf. Asika-Asaka ... ... Akar-Avati-r3jasa (Ep. Ind., Vol. VIII, p. 60, 
text line 2). 

19 Brhatsamhita, XIV. 12, 15. See Utpala-bhatta's commentary there- 
under for quotation from Paragara. 

20 Op.cit., p. 235. 

21 Sans.-Eng. Dict. (1899), s. v. Akara. 

22 Sans.-Eng. Dict. (1957), s. v. Акага. 
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ie. Akara, and Rsika) figure, may indicate that they are differ- 
ent from one another and not identical. 

The identification of Akara with Khandesh is not accepted 
by scholars like Bhagawanlal Indraji and Rapson who identify 
Akara with Eastern Malwa, having its capital at Vidi$a.*? 
However, it may be pointed out that Kālidāsa refers to the last 
mentioned region by the name Dagarna.™ To say that Dagarna 
and Akara were two names of the same land of Eastern 
Malwa? seems to ignore the testimony of ancient writers like 
Varahamihira and Paragara who include Dašarna in the list of 
south-eastern janapadas and Akara along with Vena and Avanti 
in the list of southern countries.* 

Further, the Junagadh inscription of Rudradaman I gives a 
list of countries included in the dominions of that Mahaksa- 
trapa. There the list commences with the expression pürv-àpar- 
Akar-Avanty-Anüpanivtt, etc." Here pürv-apara is а Dvandva 
compound and is added іп а Karmadharaya to the following 


23 See Ind. Ant., Vol. VIL, p. 259 ; Bomb. Gaz., Vol. I, Part L p. 36, 
note ; Vol. XVI, p. 631; Rapson, Catalogue of Indian Coins, Andhras, etc., 
p. xxxiii ; Sircar, Select Inscriptions, op. cit., p. 178, note. 

24 Meghaduta, 1.23. 

25 Сї. Sircar, Select Inscriptions, p. 88, note. 

26 See Bphatsamhirà, XIV. 10, 12 f., and Utpala-bhatta’s commentary 
thereunder for quotation from Paragara. Akara-Vea-Avantika is the reading 
ofthe passage in Kern’s (op. cit., p. 235) and Akara-Ven-Avantaka in 
Indraji’s copy (Bom. Gaz., op. cit., p. 36, note ; Vol. XVI, p. 631). The text 
Published in Banaras (1895, p. 228) and Bangalore (1947, p. 162), however, 
read Akara-Ven-Avartaka. Butas Рагаќага adds these three units, viz, 
Akara, Vena and Avanti (and not Avartaka) among the southern Janapadas, 
the reading of the name of Avanti is preferable. For Avanti, see Bhatt- 
otpala under Brihatsamhita, XIV. 2-4, 11-16. [In the second edition of Stud. 
Geog. Anc. Med. Ind , p. 271, we have supported the reading Avantaka on 
the basis of the Bangabasi (Calcutta) edition of the Brhatsamhita. As re- 
regards Akara and Daéàrna, originally, one may have been a part of the 
other. Itis difficult to attach importance to the order of names in the 
Brhatsamhit® —Ed.] 

27 Ep. Ind., Vol. VIII, p. 44, text line 11. 
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Akara, etc. It is usually believed that Akar-Avanti denotes the 
entire Malwa, Akara being East Malwa and Avanti West 
Malwa.? But, in that case, why do we have the unnecessary 
adjectives piirva and apara, as the names Akara and Avanti 
could themselves independently denote the same? On the 
other hand, if Akara denotes Khandesh as suggested by Kern 
and others, then the adjectives may serve a good purpose. As 
in the case of Malwa, so in the case of Khandesh also, the terri- 
tory seems to have been divided into eastern and western units 
on one reason or the other.? Moreover to say that Akar- 
Avanti denotes a single unit seems once againto take no cogni- 
zance of the evidences of Varahamihira and Paragara. For the 
former mentions the country of the Vena in between Akara 
and Avanti while the latter enumerates many deías between 
Avanti and Akara in his list. 

In truth, the evidence of Vatsyayana, Kalidasa, Varaha- 
. mihira, Bana, Rajašekhara and Vatsyayana’s commentator 
Yasodhara clearly shows that the eastern рагі of Malwa was 
known by the name Dagarna or Malava, while the western part 
was called Avanti, and that only in a later period the whole 
territory became a single unit named Malava.?? Therefore 
pürv-apar-Akar-Avanti of Rudradaman’s inscription may not 
indicate the eastern and western parts of a single geographical 
unit, viz., modern Malwa. As a matter of fact, while the ex- 
pression pürv-apara cannot avoid qualifying the immediately 
following name Akara, it may remain as krtakrtya or as the one 

28 See Rapson, op. cit, pp. xxxiii, cxix; Sircar, Select Inscriptions, 
p. 178, note. 

'29 Mirashi is of the opinion that two branches of a royal house of 
Maharaja Svamiraja (c. 316-68 A.D.) were ruling over two parts of Khandesh 
(CH, Vol. IV, p. xxxvi). 

30 See the Kamasutra, П. 5. 22, 25 and the Jayamangala thereunder ; 
Meghaduta, Y. 23-24, 27, 30; Kadambari (NSP, 1948), pp. 11-12, 116 ; 
Kayyamimamsa (GOS), p. 9. See also Sircar, ‘Malava as the Name of the 
Uyjayint Region’, in the Bharafiya Vidya, Vol. XXV, Part I, pp. 1ff. 
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serving its purpose by qualifying Akara alone. There seems 
to be no reason why it should be taken to qualify the next name 
Avanti also. Or else, why should it not be dragged further to 
qualify the succeeding Aniipa and others? Besides, the rules 
of grammar may not permit one to construe in the compound, 
Рӣгуа (eastern) with Akara and apara (western) with Avanti, as 
has been generally done.?: 

At any rate, on the basis of what we have discussed above, 
it may be concluded that Akara was different from Dašarna or 
‘East Malwa, and that it is also probably identical with Khan- 
desh which is therefore different from Rsika. It is interesting 
to note in this context that, just as the Nasik list begins with 
Asika (Rsika) the southernmost country in Gautamiputra 
Satakarni’s етріге, the Junagadh list also commences with 
Akara, the southernmost territory in Rudradáman's empire, 
which seems to have included territories upto the Nasik District 
in the south.* 


31 Le. by a Tatpurusa compound as Akarasya pury-dparau pury-üpar- 
Akarau according to the rule Purv-dpara. etc. (Panini, II. 2.1). 

32 Cf. Ind. Ant., Vol. VII, p. 259 ; etc. Forpurva and араға are dik- 
chabdas (words denoting points of compass) and purv-Akara and apar-Avanti 
are not samjnas or proper names of places or countries, like purvesuka@ma- 
Sami, aparesukamaíami, etc. Nor is it possible to have a compound to get 
"the meaning ‘the eastern and western [ parts of] Akar-Avanti'. For, as we 
have already seen, Akar-Avanti, does not constitute ekadhikarana (single unit) 
as required by grammar. See the Kasika, Siddhantakaumudi, etc., under 
dik-samkhye sam]nayam and purv-apar-adhar-ottaram- ekadesen — aikadhika- 
rane (Panim, IT. 1. 50 ; 2. 1). 

33 Sircar, Stud. Geog. Anc. Med. Ind., p. 158. 

34 Sircar in The Age of Imperial Unity (ed. Majumdar), p. 185. 

[ Sylvain Levi rightly pointed out that the Junagadh list indicates Rudrada- 
man's extension of conquests from northto south while the Nasik list of 
Gautamiputra's territories conquered in a reverse order of succession. 

Thus Akara was apparently near Avanti in the upper part of Rudradaman’s 

territory. We have taken the expression purv-apara at the beginning of the 

compound to suggest ‘counted from east to west’. See Stud. Geog., 2nd ed., 

p. 273.—Ed.] 


TWO NEW TYPES OF COLA FANAM 


B. D. CHATTOPADHYAYA 


The coins, with which the present note is concerned, belong 
to the Royal Collection of Coins and Medals at the National 
Museum, Copenhagen. J am grateful to the Keeper and Mrs. 
Anne K. Balling for the photographs and for the kind permis- 
sion they have given me for publishing these and other Indian 
coins in the Collection. 

1. Base gold ; weight ; 0.21 grammes. 
Obverse : within border of dots, a crude standing figure 
(as on the common types of Кајагаја),? ` 
Reverse: two-line Nagari legend : (1) Jaya- (2) cola. 

From appearance, the coin may be compared with the 
published issues of Yuddhamalla? who unfortunately is still 
unidentified. Although the obverse device is different, the 





1 This Collection, although not very well-known to Indian scholars, is 
quite rich in Indian, particularly South Indian, coms. The major source of 
this Collection is, І am told, E. Loventhal, the Danish missionary of Vellore 
and author of the Coins of Tinnevelly (Madras, 1888). 

2 Cf. М. Н. Krishna in Annual Report of the Mysore Archaeological 
Department for the Year 1934, p. 60, Plate XVIII, and C.H. Biddulph, Coins 
of the Colas, Varanasi, 1968, Plates I-III. 

3 Krishna, op. cit., p. 65, No. 26 ; Plate XVIII. 26 ; Biddulph, op. cit., 
p. 50, No. 29 ; Plate III. 29. 

4 Yuddhamalla occurs in the Eastern Calukya and Vemulaváda gelea- 
logies (cf. The Early History of the Deccan, ed. G. Yazdani, Oxford University 
Press, Parts VII-XI, pp. 502, 505) andnotinthe Colagenealogy; but Yuddha- 
malla of the.coins may be assigned to the Cola dynasty on the strength of the 
obverse device. It 1s, however, futile to hypothetize, as has been done by 
Biddulph, that the type “could have been struck by Rajendra I Cola, as a 
special issue at the time of the marriage of his daughter to the Calukya 
Rájaràja Narendra (А. D. 1019-1061), the father of Rajendra П (Calukya), 
who was known subsequently as Kulottunga I (Cola)” (op. cit., p. 21). 
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two-line Nagari legend on the present coin is written in a fash- 
ion identical with that of Yuddhamalla's coins. The weight of 
the coin also corresponds approximately to half of the standard 
represented by the same coins. Together, these similarities 
suggest chronological proximity between the two types. 


However, no specific attribution of the present coin seems 
possible. The legend Jayacola is a title and may stand for either 
Rajaraja I Jayangondan® (985-1016 A. D.) or Rajadhiraja I 
Jayakondacola® (1018-1054 A. D.) or Kulottunga I Jayadhara? 
(1070-1122 A. D.). 


2. Base gold ; weight : 0.10 grammes. 


Obverse : within border of dots, & stylized seated tiger 
to right between two lampstands. 


Reverse : two-line Tamil legend which I can only im- 
perfectly read as : (1) Ceta (2) ...Ја. 

The ‘tiger’ device on the obverse is comparable to the iden- 
tical animal of the obverse complex on the coins of Yuddha- 
malla and on other types which feature the ‘tiger’ along with: 
‘bow’ and ‘fish’. The ‘tiger’ was the dynastic emblem of the 
Colas and hence it associates the coin with that dynasty. 


The coins are unique in several respects. Only two points. 
need to be underlined here. While the weight of the first coin 
is roughly half of that of Yuddhamalla’s coins, the second coin 
has almost half the weight of the first coin. If Yuddhamalla’s. 
issues represent the pana (i.e., fanam) standard (and that is very 
likely), the present coins may be regarded as hitherto unknown 
specimens of Cola + fanam and 4 fanam respectively and are 


5 Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy, 1934, para. 15. 

6 South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. III, Index, p. 9. 

7 Ibid.,p. 131. 

8 Cf. Krishna, op. cit., Plate XVIII, Nos. 1, 3-5, 23, 26 ; Biddulph, 
op. cit., Plate I. 1 ; Plate III. 25-29. 
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very important for a study of the metrology of Cola gold 
coins. 

The legends are also new. Read properly, the Tamil legend 
on the second coin is likely to yield the name of the issuer. I 
would like to request the Editor of this Journal to read the 
complete legend and suggest a specific attribution for the 
coin.* 


*[Sri K. G. Krishnan, Superintending Epigraphist, A. S. I., reads the 
legend as Cedi-kula and assigns the characters to about the first quarter of 
the 12th century and the coin to a scion of some Cedi dynasty. Could he 
‘belong to the Cedi family on his mother's side ?—Ed.] 


"UNINSCRIBED CAST AND INSCRIBED COINAGE 
NisAR AHMAD 


Early indigenous coins other than punch-marked include 
uninscribed as well as inscribed issues minted by the cast or 
die-struck techniques. I propose to examine in these lines the 
question of commencement of the uninscribed copper cast and 
inscribed coinages. 


I 


Like punch-marked coins, the copper cast coins are unin- 
scribed and therefore do not suggest the identity of their strikers. 
About their circulation, Allan holds that *they belong mainly to 
Central India and the United Provinces! But the recent dis- 
coveries suggest their wide circulation,? the eastern limit being 
Chandraketugarh,? the southern Nevasa,* and the north-western 
Таха. They come from the sites of East and West Pakistan 
and Nepal? For the date of these coins, Allan suggests third- 
second century В.С." The following excavated sites indicate 
'the stratigraphical positions of the coins. 

Ahichchhatra. At this place,® the round cast copper coins 
with elephant on the obverse and three-arched hill on the 
reverse аге met in Stratum УШ datable to c.'300 to 200 


1 BMC(AD, p. Ixxvi. 

2 See JNSI, Vol. XXIX. 

3 Indian Archaeology, 1956-57, p. 30 ; 1960-61, pp. 39-40; 1961-62, 
xp. 63 ; 1962-63, p. 46 ; 1963-64 (cyclostyled copy), pp. 96-98. 
Sankalia and others, From History to Prehistory at Nevasa, pp. 164-67. 
Allan, op. cit., p. cxxxiii. 
Indian Archaeology, 1961-63, p. 74. 
Op. cit., p. Ixxvii. 
Anc. Ind., No. 1, pp. 37-59 , Seminar Paperson the Local Coins of 
Northern India, p. 188; JNSI, Vol. XXIV, Part II, p. 5. 
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B.C. These coins also occur alongwith the square cast copper 
issues bearing the elephant, svastika-topped standard and 
taurine symbols on the obverse and tree in railing, hollow cross 
and arched hill оп the reverse in Stratum VII dating from 
20) B. C. to 100 B. C. 

Hastinapur. Неге the earliest occurrence of coins is noted 
in Period III dating from 600 B. C. to 200 B. C. They are 
round, square, rectangular and irregular-shaped uninscribed 
and punch-marked coins. They continue in Period IV dating 
from 200 B.C. to 300 A.D. In the Report only eight coins are 
described and among them seven are stratified. The symbols on 
the obverse are three-arched crescented hill, square with diago- 
nals, elephant and parallel oblique lines. On the reverse, there 
are tree with ovate lanceolate leaves, tree within railing, circle 
with four crescents around, crescent on hill and parallel verti- 
cal lines. Their periodwise distribution is as follows; I. 
Round: Early level of Period III—2 coins; Late level of 
Period III—2 coins. П. Square: Late level of Period III—1 
coin ; III. Rectangular : Early level of Period IV—1 coin ; IV. 
Irregular : Late level of Period IV—1 coin. 

Rupar. This site! has yielded cast copper coins along with. 
punch-marked coins and an inscribed seal (from an upper level) 
in Stratum III and the lower levels of Stratum IV, which are 
dated from 600 B. C. to 200 B, C. and from 200 B. C. to 600: 
A. D. respectively. 


Purana Qila. This place! also witnesses the existence of 
copper cast coins alongwith punch-marked coins in Period II 
having similar cultural assemblage as Period ПІ of Hastinapur,. 
which is assigned to a date from the sixth to the 3rd century 
B. C. 





9 Anc. Ind., Nos. 10-11, pp. 101-03. 
10 Ind. Arch., 1953-54, p. 67 ; Lalit Kala, 1955-56, Nos. 1-2, pp. 121-ff. 
11 Ind. Arch., 1953-54, pp. 113-14. 
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Kausambi. At this site,!* 55 cast coins were obtained. They 
are classified into groups: II (A) Square cast coins —29 ; (B) 
Round cast coins—4 ; (C) Lanky bull type—4 ; (D) Tiny 
coins—18. 

On the obverse of the square cast coins occur elephant 
before a triangle-headed standard and some associated symbols, 
and on the reverse the symbols are tree in railing, hollow cross, 
arched hill and taurine. These coins are claimed.to have start- 
ed from Structural Period IT—5!3 to Structural Period III— 
16 dated from 885 B.C. to 45 B.C. The round cast coins have 
on their obverse elephant with or without rider, and on the 
reverse crescent on hill These coins occur in Structural 
Period HI —10 to 14 dated from 535 to 185 B. С. The mythi- 
cal animal or Lanky bull type is met within Structural Period 
III — 12 to 16 dated from 395 to 45 B.C. Tiny coins are dis- 
covered from Structural Period Ш and IV dated from 395 
B.C. to 235 A.D. 


Rajghat. At Rajghat,!* this money first occurs in the late 
level of I-B dated from 600 B.C. to 400 A.D. and continues in 
the subsequent Periods, i.e., П and HI. The total number of 
the cast coins from this site is 32 which are divided into two 
types: (1) Single-sided—2 ; (2) Double-sided —30. The 
double-sided coins are further classified into two groups, viz. 
Square—25 and Round—5. Both these occur in I-B. 


12 G.R. Sharma, Excavations at Kausambi, 1957-59, pp. 19, 23, 82-85. 

13 The characteristic pottery of the third period are Black and Red Ware 
and Painted Grey Ware. 

14 Based on the author's study ; see also Ind. Arch., 1957-58, p. 50; 
1960-61, p. 37. Purshottam Singh (Seminar Papers оп Local Coins of Nor- 
гет India, p. 107) and S. C. Ray (JNSI, XXIX, Part Н, p. 7) say that these 
coins at Rajghat hail from sub-period I-C dating from 400 to 200 B.C. ; but 
their earliest occurrence is noted in I-B ascribable to 600 B. C. to 400 B. C. £ 
see the Chapter on Coins contributed to the Report of Rajghat Excavations. 
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Kumrahar. This site! yields 72 copper cast coins. Among 
them, 60 are found from regular excavations and the rest were 
-collected from unstratified horizons. The stratified coins come 
from the following periods: Period 1—9; Period II—23 ; 
Period 11—27 ; Period IV—1. 


In Period I the copper punch-marked coins also occur, The 
latest limit of this period is fixed by the excavators as c. 150 
B.C. Period IL is dated from 150 B.C. to 100 A. D. and Period 
ПІ from 100 to 300 A. D. 


Vaisali. Here in the excavations of 1950,18 cast copper 
coins come from Periods II and III assigned to c. 150 B. C. 
to 100 A.D. and to 100to 300 A.D., whereas in the excava- 
tions conducted during the years 1960-6118 cast copper coins 
were found along with punch-marked issues in a period datable 
from 600 to 200 B. C.» 


Tamluk. Atthis site cast copper coins were obtained 
from Period II dated to the 3rd and 2nd centuries B. C. 


Chandraketugarh. At this place," in the excavation con- 
ducted during the years 1956-57, copper cast coins were un- 
earthed from Period III designated by the excavator as ‘Post 
Sunga’. The next season's (1967-68) work at this place brought 
out the cast copper coins from its levels belonging to the early 
Gupta period. 


15 Altekar and Mishra, Report on Kumrahar Excavation, 1951-55, pp. 
‘92ff. See also Nisar Ahmad, ‘On the Copper Cast Coins found from Kum- 
rahar Excavation’, Seminar Papers on the Local Coins of Northern India, 
pp. [11ff. 

16 Deva and Mishra, Vaisali Excavations, 1950, pp. 3, 6-7, 48-59, 

17 JNSI, Vol. XX1X, Part II, p. 8, note 1. 

18 Jnd. Arch., 1960-61, p. 5. 

19 JNSI, Vol. XXIX, Part 1I, p. 8. 

20 Ind Arch., 1954-55, рр. 19-20. 

21 Ibid., 1956-57, pp. 29-30 ; 1957-58, рр. 51-52. 
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Maheshwar. At Maheshwar,? 7 coins were dug up from: 
Period V dating from 100 B.C. to 200 A.D., according to the- 


excavators. The lower limit may be fixed as 150 B. С. The rest 
were mostly surface finds. 


Navadatoli. At this place, only two coins were discovered 
from diggings, one from Period III which is proto historic 
and the other from Period VII which is designated ‘Muslim- 
Maratha'. Hence the evidence of this place is not helpful for 
dating the coins.* 

Nasik. At this site, two round copper cast coins were 
found from period II-B dated between 200 B. C. and 50 A. D. 
according to the excavators, though Roy feels that the lower 
limit may be pushed back between 300 and 250 В. С.5% 

Nevasa. Here" copper cast coins were found along with 
Satavahana coins from Periods IV and V dated respectively 
from 150 to 50 B. C. and from 50 B. C. to 200 A. D. Roy 
suggests that the lower limit, 150 B. C., may be pushed back to 
about 300 to 250 B. C. Hence he holds that the coins can 
be assigned to the age from 300 or 325 B. C. to about 200- 
A. D.35 


It is held on the basis of the Kausambi evidence that at 


22 Sankalia and others, The Excavations at Maheswar and Navadatoli, 
pp. 68. ; also Nisar Ahmad, ‘On the Local Coins of Maheshwar and Nava- 
datoli Excavations', Seminar Papers on the Local Coins of Northern India, 
1968, pp. 89 ff. 

23 Nisar Ahmad, loc. cit. 

24 Roy says that this site presentsthe cast copper in a still earlier stratum 
in Period IV, assignable to c. 400 to 100 B.C., where they are interlocked with 
NBP Ware and Black-and-Red Ware (JNSI, Vol. XXIX, Part JI, p. 10). 
But the statement is not accurate. 

25 Sankalia and Deo, Report on the Excavations of Nasik and Jorwe, 
pp. 30-33. 

26 Seminar Papers on the Local Coins of Northern India, 1968, pp. 
97-99. 

27 From History to Prehistory at Nevasa, pp. 164-67. 

28 Seminar Papers on the Local Coins of Northern India, 1968, p. 101. 
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least one type of uninscribed cast coins, i.e., round cast coins, 
was issued as early as the beginning of the 9th century B. C. 
and is earlier than the other types of cast coins.? But the con- 
tention needs corroboration from other sites. Similarly, on 
this basis or on the evidences of Ahichhatra and Hastinapur, 
we cannot conclude that round cast coins are earlier than the 
square cast coins. The evidence coming from Varanasi, in 
fact, suggests that they are contemporary. Further, their 
occurrence along with the silver punch-marked coins and 
NBP Ware also indicates that both the currencies started 
about the end of 6th or the beginning of Sth century B.C.?? The 
stratigraphical contexts also reveal that, in the lower Gangetic 
Valley, these coins were introduced in the 4th century B. C. 
with the expansion of the Mauryan empire. "They reached the 
southern part of our country in the third century B. C. From 
the scarcity of the copper punch-marked coins, Cunningham 
was rightly led to believe that they must have been current 
together with the silver coins?! The occurrence of copper cast 
coins alongwith the silver punch-marked coins in well-stratified 
contexts at various sites and rarely in association with the 
copper punch-marked coins suggests that these coins forming 
part of the silver punch-marked coin system served as the 
money of lower denomination and substituted the copper 
punch-marked coins. р 

The uninscribed copper cast coins were continued to be 
circulated in the Mid-Gangetic Valley upto the Śuùga-Kuşāņa 
periods, and rarely in the Gupta period, as indicated by the 
Kumrahar excavations, and, in Eastern India, they were in 
circulation down to the early Gupta period. The coins are also 
discovered along with the Satavahana issues at Nevasa ; but 





x 

29 Ibid., р. 109. 

30 [We are not sure about such datings.—Ed.] 
31 Coins of Ancient India, p. 60. 
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they cannot be considered as part of the Satavahana money as, 
at Chandravellij? the Satavahana coins are found devoid of 
any piece of this type. 

Allan is right when he says that the cast coins having ele- 
phant before triangle-headed standard, svastika and taurine 
above the animal on the obverse and tree in railing, hollow 
ross, crescent on hill and taurine?? on the reverse are ‘found 
chiefly about Benares’*4 as they predominate in the collection 
of cast coins made in the excavations at Varanasi. 


п 


Allan thinks that most inscribed coins cannot be earlier 
than the second or first century B. C., though some of them 
belong to 3rd century B. C5 Dani observes that his study 
was influenced by factors other than palaeography ; when no 
other evidence was available, he fell back on the style of writ- 
ing ; no systematic attempt was made by him to analyse the 
letters ; he dated some coins to the third century B. C. merely 
because their script resembled A$okan Brahmi, but no reliance 
can be placed on such apparent resemblance? because palaeo- 
graphy is a loose basis.?" Dani's second point is that, if the ins- 
cribed coins of Kausambi, Ayodhya, Mathura and other places 
are assigned to early 2nd century B. C., it would mean that the 
Sungas had no authority at all even in the main Ganges УаПеу.38 
Therefore he holds that the penetration of the Indo-Greeks into 
the heart of India, i.e., the Gangetic valley, about 150 B. С. led 





32 Anc. Ind. No. 4, pp. 287ff. 

33 Op. cit., pp. 88-89. 

34 Ibid., p. Ixxvii. 

35 Ibid., pp. xci-xciii, сїй, cxi- 

36 Indian Palaeography, p. 59. 

37 JNSI, Vol. XXII, p. 4. 

38 Loc. cit. [It is probable that the later Šuñgas lost their hold on the 


*Ganges Valley ; cf. Sircar, Ancient Malwa and the Vikramaditya Tradition, 
pp. 59-60.—Ed.] 
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to the introduction of the local inscribed money.?? The. 
evidence of palaeography can be used both ways. But his. 
second objection can be set aside if we critically recall the facts. 
that soon after the death of Agoka, the mighty Magadhan 
empire began to declinet? and, as pointed out by Narain, 
Pusyamitra was able to control three administrative centres of 
the preceding kings, Pataliputra, Ayodhya and Vidiga." Sinha 
rightly suggests that the political condition of Northern India 
such as it existed during the time of the later Mauryas must 
have favoured the rise of the lócal powers to a position of^ 
eminence, asserting their authority in the region under their 
control and, at the same time, freeing themselves of the autho-- 
rity of the declining power of the Mauryas. As such the- 
local powers which declared their independence can be consi- 
dered to have issued the money with the names of the local 
rulers as testimony of their new status. It is not unlikely that. 
Pusyamitra Sunga and his successors had to contend with еве: 
well-established local rulers.” 


For Dani's contention that the inscribed coins in the Gan- 
getic valley are later than Indo-Greek penetration, it may be 
said that certainly the earliest pieces of Ayodhya cannot be 
dated prior to this period ;“* but the beginning of the inscribed: 
issues at Mathura and Kausambi cannot be placed after 
the first half of the second century B. C. because, at Mathura, 
at least 14 princes*® flourished before Saka rule, i.e. the end of 


39 Loe. cit. 

40 Seminar Papers on the Local Coins of Northern India, p. 14. 

41 Indo-Greeks, p. 10. 

42 Seminar Papers on the Local Coins of Northern India, p. 68. 

43 Loc. cit. [We have doubts about the plausibility of this theory. 
—Ed.] 
44 Nisar Ahmad, ‘History and Coinage of Ayodhya’, JNSI, Vol. XXXIT,. 
Part I. I ` 

45 Seminar Papers on the Local Coins of Northern India, pp. 41-42. 
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Ist century B. C. * and at Kausambi, 25 kings ruled before the 
occupation of the Kusanas, ie. the last quarter of the first 
century A.D. If we assign to each of them the reign period of 
15 years, we account for 210 and 375 years respectively as the- 
total duration of the rule of the kings of Mathura and Kau- 
sambi.* Again, for the Negama coins discovered at Taxila, 
Dani at one place himself writes that they must be placed in the. 
earlier half of the second century B. C. He also takes them 
as the proto-type of Indo-Greek coins.“® If inscribed pieces 
had been introduced in the north-western part of our sub-con- 
tinent before this region was occupied by the Indo-Greeks, then 
the people of thc Gangetic valley need not have learnt the use 
of legends on coins from the Indo-Greeks, because they must 
have had intercourse with their countrymen living in the north- 
western part. Further, the coins bearing the legend Vedisa at 
Vidiga on stratigraphical and C-14 grounds is dated to 3rd-2nd 
century B. C.* 

Sircar also holds that “since the fashion of mentioning the 
name ofthe ruling authority in the coin-legend was inspired 
and popularised in India by foreign kings, beginning with the 
Indo-Greeks, most of the coins bearing such legends should 
preferably be assigned to a date later than the early decades of 
the second century B. C. This suggestion is supported by the 
palaeography of the legends on the coins in question. It is well 
known that stone inscriptions and coin-legends usually exhibit 
less developed forms of letters. Nevertheless, even the earliest. 


46 We have an epigraph of Sodasa dated in the year 72, i.e. 15 A. D. 
Therefore, Rafijuvula may be placed about the end of the Ist century B.C. 
and the beginning of the Christian era. 

*[For difficulty with such averages, see The Bharata War and Puranic 
Genealogies, ed. Sircar, pp. 24-25.—Ed.] 

47 Indian Palaeography, p. 60. 

48 Loc. cit. 

49 Seminar Papers on the Coins of Northern India, p. 159 and note 2. 
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inscribed coins do not appear to be earlier than the Besnagar 
inscription of the end of the second century B.C." Thus he 
is not in favour of dating the inscribed coins before the end of 
the second century B.C. Butthis view may not be accepted 
because of the following reasons : 

1. Greek influence in India cannot be taken to start with 
Antialcidas whose ambassador was Heliodorus.5' 

2. The Indo-Greeks did not rule all over India, but only 
in the north-western part. 

3. The north-western region of our country was familiar 
with the inscribed coins before the Indo-Greek occupation of 
this area. 

4. This part was in contact with the outside world, with 
the Achaemenians from the 6th century B. C. and with the 
Hellenistic world from the latter half of the 4th century B. С,% 
Both these cultures used inscribed money. 

5. The Negama issues of Taxila have poor lettering in 
comparison to the fine workmanship seen on the coins of 
Pantaleon and Agathocles.5* ` 

6. Allan assigns the coins bearing the legend Negama in 
Brahmi script on one side to the first quarter of the second 
century B.C. ; yet he says, if any deduction is to be made from 
their absence from the well-known hoard of coins of Taxila, 
Pantaleon and Agathocles, it is that they are later than these 
Greek rulers and not earlier." Butit must be remembered 
that these inscribed pieces were not regular money and there- 
fore, only on this ground, we cannot place them after the said 
Indo-Greek kings. 


50 The Age of Imperial Unity, ed. Majumdar, р. 159. 

51 Seminar Papers on the Local Coins of morthern India, p. 138. 

52 The Age of Imperial Unity, pp. 39ff. 

53 Seminar Papers on the Chronology of Punch-marked Coins, pp. 86. 
54 Dani, op. cit., p. 60. 

55 Op. cit., pp. cxxvii-cxxviii. 
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7. Danirightly points out that the Negama coins are not 
а later degeneration of the Greek issues, because the Greek 
coins imitate not only the square shape, but also the incuse 
stamping of the local issues, and for coins of the Hirafiasame 
series, Allan also holds that they served as the original for the 
coins of Agathocles; this prince retained the star and 
mountain on the obverse and replaced the plant by a tree-in- 
railing and the legend Hiratiasame by Akathukrayasa in Kharos- 
thi on his regular issues?" It is to be noted here that the tree- 
in-railing also occur on a coin of the Нігабаѕате series.5? 
Narain places Pantaleon between 185 and 175 B. С. and Aga- 
thocles between 180 and 165 В.С. The coins of the 
Hirafiasame type are issued in four varieties?? and therefore the 
commencement of the issues of this series may be placed at 
least in the beginning of the 2nd century B. C.« 


8. These Negama coins also bear the legend on the reverse 
sometimes inscribed in the Brahmi script and sometimes in 
Kharosthi. It is to be noted that the coins of only one class 
that have the legend Dojaka are inscribed in both the scripts. 
The coins of the Hirafiasame series® and the copied issues of 
Agathocles? both have legends in the Kharosthi scripts. 
Hence the change of the scripts from Brahmi to Kharosthi in 
the legends can be marked. Thus at least a little time gap 
should be visualized between the introduction of the Brahmi 





56 Loc. cit. 

57 Op.cit., p. cxxxii. 

58 Marshall, Taxila, Vol. II, p. 160. 

» Op. cit., p. 181. 

Allan, op. cit., pp. 218-19 ; Whitehead, PMC, Vol. I, p. 18, No. 51; 

Vies loc. cit. 

* [Ihe dating seems to be problematical.—Ed.] 

61 Allan, op. cit., pp. 2i4-15. 

62 Ibid., pp. 218-19 ; Whitehead, loc. cit. ; Marshall, loc. cit. 

63 Whitehead, loc. cit., Nos. 52-53. 
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inscription and shifting to the use of tbe Kharosthi script on 
the monetary issues of this region. 

Therefore it is not unreasonable to conclude that the inscrib- 
ed money commenced with the close of the 3rd century B. C.% 
It is possible that the idea of putting letters on the coins was 
suggested by the then arriving Greek monetary pieces. 


64 [We do not consider the arguments in favour of this conclusion as 
conclusive. Even though the early Satavahanas, the Kusanas and the earliest 
Gupta kings had neighbours issuing silver money, they were not influenced or 
inspired by that. This is due to conservatism of a particular type. It is well 
known that imitations are often worse than the originals in many respects, so 
that poor imitations need not be regarded as earlier than the Originals. The 
evidence of the archaeological excavations, as interpreted by the excavators, is 
more or less tentative and indefinite in many cases. It seems that Dr. Ahmad 
could have brought in his discussion the Indian imitation of the Athenian 
owls and the coins of Sophytes.—Ed.] 


INDOLOGICAL NOTES* 
D. C. SIRCAR 


8. Ardhanari-Ganapati 


In a note on the god Ganapati appearing in the Journal of 
Ancient Indian History, Vol. П (1968-69), 1969, рр. 112f£, Sm. 
Manisha Mukhopadhyay drew our attention to the reference to 
Ganapati competing with his father’s Ardhanarigvara form and 
assuming the said form, in the Halayudhastotra incised in 1063 
A. D. in the Mandhata Amaregvara temple, and to the dual 
form Ganapayoh in the opening benedictory passage of the 
Baijnath prasasti. On the basis of these, Sm. Mukhopadhyay 
suggested that the two records refer to Ganapati and his Sakti 
combined in a single Ardhanàri form. The date of the Baijnath 
record is quoted by Sm. Mukhopadhyay as 804 A.D. following 
Bühler's tentative reading of it as ‘Saka 726.1 The correct 
reading is, however, ‘Saka 1126 corresponding to 1204 
A.D? 

In the inter-university seminar on ‘Laksmi and Sarasvati in 
Art and Literature’ held at the Centre of Advanced Study in 
Ancient Indian History and Culture, Calcutta University, on 
the 22nd of February, 1969, we read a paper entitled ‘Ardha- 
nàri-Nàrayana' which appeared in the proceedings of the series 
of two days’ seminars published under the title Foreigners in 
Ancient India and Laksmi and Sarasvati in Art and Literature, 
1970, pp. 133-41. In it, we referred to the Ardhanari form of 


* Nos. 1-3 appeared above, Vol. I, pp. 83-98, and Nos. 4-7 in Vol HI, 
рр. 133-51. 


1 Ep. Ind., Vol. I, pp. 112ff. 


2 ASI, А. R., 1905-05, рр. 19f. ; Bhandarkar's List of Inscriptions, No. 
1084 and note 4. 
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Visnu (on the basis of our notice of Kamalardhangina-Nara- 
yana in a Gaya inscription of the 11th century A. D. P. Pal's 
and S. B. Deo's notices of certain later specimens from Nepal’ 
and Sm. Kalpana S. Desai's notice of two stanzas in the 
Silparatna)® and also to those of Siva and the Sun-god and of 
Ganapati, the discussion on Ardhanari-Ganapati being based 
on Sm. Mukhopadhyay’s note. E 

Later our attention was drawn to D. C. Bhattacharya's 
paper entitled ‘The Composite Image of Vasudeva and Laksmi’ 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Society, Vol. VIII, No. 4, 1966 
(pp. 261ff.), which is stated to have been issued in October, 
1968, though it reached some Fellows and Members of the 
Society like ourselves about a year later. 

As regards the composite Visnu-Laksmi image, Bhattacharya 
refers to P. Pal’s paper, to which he adds the two Silparatna 
stanzas,? and further notes that one of the two verses is also 
found in the Saradatilaka Tantra. It seems that, due to rea- 
sons similar to those underlying Bhattacharya's paper reaching 
us late, Bhattacharya’s attention was not drawn to Sm. Kalpana 
S. Desai's discussion on the Silparatna stanzas in the Journal 
of the Oriental Institute, Vol. XIV, 1965, pp. 292-96, and neither | 
Pal nor Bhattacharya had any knowledge of the Gaya inscrip- 
tion mentioning Kamalardhangina Narayana, which was re- 
edited by us in the Epigraphic Indica, Vol. XXXVl, No. 2, 
April, 1965, pp. 92-94. 

In the same context, Bhattacharya's paper draws the atten- 
tion of scholars to the Silparatna, Part II, Ch. XXV, verse 74, 
and quotes the text as follows : 


3 See Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXVI, pp. 92ff. i 
4 JAS, Vol. V, 1963, pp. 73ff. ; Bharati, Vols. X-XI, 1966-68, pp. 125ff. 
5 JOI, Vol. XVI, 1965, рр. 292ff, 


6 Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, No. XCVIII, Part Il, Ch. XXV, verse 
75, and Ch. XXII, verse 23 (also found in the Saradatilaka Tantra). 

7 Tantrik Texts, Мо XVI, ed. A. Avalon, Part I, Ch. VI, verse 45. 
See Ardhalaksmihari mentioned in the previous stanza. 
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atha Sakti-Ganapatif / 

dvabhyam bibhrajamanam druta-kanaka-mahatrakhalabbyam 

karabhyar 

byjapur-adi-kumbhad-dasa-bhuja-lalitarh pagica-bija-svartüpam I 

sandhya-sindüra-varnam stana-bhara-namitam tundilam san- 

nitambam 

Kanthad = ürdhvars kartndram yuvatimayam —adho naumi 

devam | Gapesam] |/ 

Ina footnote, Bhattacharya says that the editor of the 
Silparatna gives the reading as yuvatimayamadho (tam 1), which 
he (Bhattacharya) would like to emend as  yuvatimayamadhas- 
talam. However, the emendation does not suit the metre. 
The expression dijapur-adi in the text is also unsuitable to the 
metre. To suit the description of Ganapati, tundila should, 
moreover, really be tundila which means both the god 
Ganapati and a person having a corpulent body like the said 
god, while tundila usually means ‘talkative’. 

Next Bhattacharya quotes the following translation of the 
above text with the remark that it is not literal but free : *Now 
about Sakti-Ganapati. Salutation to the god Ganesa who has 
the elephant's head, corpulent belly, vermilion-red colour, well- 
formed buttocks and breasts and the lower part of whose body 
is characterised by youthful femininity. The god is the beloved 
of Siva and is adorned with the rosary, etc. In two of his 
hands, he has the chain made of molten gold." 

The translation of the word karindra as ‘who has the ele- 
phant's head? is indeed not literal, but free, while the translation 
of bijapuradi-$umbhad-dasa-bhuja-lalitam as ‘the god is the 
beloved of Siva and is adorned with rosary, etc.’ is not free, 
but wrong apparently due to a confusion of the word Sumbhat 
with Siva’s well-known name ‘Sambhu’. Again, the word 
bijapiira means ‘a citron’, and not ‘rosary’. Moreover, the 
translation ignores the important expression dasa-bhuja-lalita 
referring to the ten arms of the combined deity. The epithet 
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paiica-bija-svarupa probably refers to five bij-aksaras associated 
with the deity's worship. | 

Bhattacharya goes оп to say, “From the above iconographic 
description it appears that Sakti-Ganapati, the composite form 
of Sakti and Ganapati, is in fact the female form of the god 
Ganapati or Ganeáa, whereas in the two other celebrated com- 
posite image-types, viz, Ardhanàri$vara and Ardha-Laksmi- 
iHari, only the left half has female characteristics leaving the 
right male. Butas the iconography of SaktiGanapati has 
been described in the Silparatna under the heading mitramürta- 
yah (ie. composite images) and along with well-known 
syncretistic image-types, e.g., Ardhanarisvara, Laksmi-Nara- 
yana, Hari-Hara, Sankara-Narayana, etc., there can hardly be 
any doubt regarding the composite and syncretistic nature of 
the image type of Sakti-Ganapati in which syncretism between 
the Saktas and the Ganapatyas is involved.” 

It is not possible to agree with Bhattacharya’s view that the 
Ardhanari form of Ganapati is really a female figure with 
elephant’s head, because that is the form of Gane§a’s Sakti or 
wife with which nobody would be unwise enough to cofuse the 
form of Ardhanari Ganapati, clearly mentioned in the Sifpa- 
ratna as а miíra-mürti. It should be noted in this connection 
that the expressions stana-bhara-namitam (bent under the 
weight of a heavy female breast), san-nitambam (endowed with 
a heavy buttock) and kanthad=adho yuvatimayam (with the 
body below the neck consisting partly of a young girl) are all 
epithets of the male deity. As regards the expression yuvati- 
maya, the suffix maya not only means ‘made of’, ‘composed of’ 
and ‘full of’, but also ‘consisting of’, so that it means that the 
god’s body consisted of а female part. 

We may mention here that some images of an elephant- 
headed female deity, identified by scholars with Ganeéáni or 
the Sakti of Ganeéa, have been discovered and that Bhatta- 
charya himself refers to the Ganeśānī image illustrated in 
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Getty’s Ganeía, pp. 29-30, Plate 40, to similar images from 
Satna (Madhya Pradesh) and theruins ofthe Tamreávari temple 
(Assam) and to the figures of the Buddhist goddess Ganapati- 
‘hhrdaya, one of which is illustrated by B. Bhattacharya in his 
dndian Buddhist Iconography, Fig. 229. Опе of the most not- 
able of such images, the one noticed by Getty, has been found 
іп the famous Causat Yogini temple at Bheraghat in the Jabal- 
pur District of Madhya Pradesh. Dr. D. К. Das has drawn 
our attention to some other images of the goddess.? 

It may also be mentioned that J. N. Banerjea enumerated 
'the 24 types of different Ganapati images, one of them being 
"Sakti-Gane£a (Sakti-Ganapati)..? He merely says that contact 
with the Sakti ıs noticed in Ganeša images like Sakti-Ganeša.11 
As regards the ten arms of Sakti-Ganapati referred to in the 
Silparatna stanza quoted above, it may be pointed out that the 
‘images of the god usually bear two, four, six or eight arms, 
though Heramba-Ganapati, who rides on a lion, has five ele- 


8 See also J. N. Banerjea, Development of Hindu Iconography, 2nd ей, 
‚рр. 34-35. The deity is called Aihgini in the inscription on its pifhik or pede- 
stal which, as scholars have pointed out, did not belong toit originally. The 
"Bherágbat image is three-eyed, seated on а lotus-leaf and 18 represented as 
supported by an elephant-headed male figure with his left hand. See Getty 
*Ganeša, p. 30, Plate 40 ; Вапеги, MASI, No. 23, p. 85. 

9 CF. the following images of Gane£a's Sakti : (1) Suhania (Madhya 
Pradesh) image of about the I0th century, now m the Gwalior Museum— 
'four-armed, with lotus (upper right), dagger (upper left), parafu (lower right) 
and bowl of sweets (lower left) ; see B. N. Sharma, Oriental Art, Vol. XVI, 
No. 2, p. 169, fig. 2; (2) Hirapur (Orissa) image of about the 10th century 
—standing on a mouse and wearing Jatd-mukuta with arms lost; see К. М. 
"Mahapatra, Orissa Historical Research Journal, Vol. II, pp. 28ff. ; (3) Giriyek 
(Bihar) image of about the 11th century now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta 
— seated, cross-legend, on a lotus seat, with matted locks and four hands 
holding vase, battle-axe, staff and conch-shell; see К. D. Banerji, Eastern 
Indian School of Medieval Sculpture, p. 117; and (4) Sikar (Jaipur, Rajas- 
than) image referred to by B. N. Sharma, op. cit., p. 172. 

10 Paficopüsana (Bengali), 1960, p. 24. 
1 Ibid,p.2. 
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phant heads and ten arms. In the present case, the ten arms. 
consist of half the number of arms of both the god апа the 
goddess, probably five of the former and another five of the- 
latter. The conception may have been influenced by that ОЁ” 
the number of Heramba-Ganapati's arms. 

Dr. D. R. Das drew my attention to a terracotta plaque 
representing a standing female with elephant's head discovered. 
in the excavations at Rairh (Jaipur, Rajasthan) and assigned to 
the Ist century B. С. or the Ist century A. D.? This early- 
image probably suggests the popularity of elephant-headed 
deities among the Nonaryans and their later adoption in the- 
Brahmanical pantheon. The elephant-headed god seems to- 
have been accepted in the Brahmanical pantheon not much. 
earlier them the fourth century А. D. 


9. Post-Sasanka Gold Coins from Eastern Bengal 


Sometimes ago, I received, for examination, photographs. 
of a number of antiquities from Sri K.P. Dutta, Deputy Direc-- 
tor of Education, Tripura State, Agartala. These included the: 
photographs of four gold coins, which are of the ‘Gupta Imi-- 
tation’ type. It is well known that similar coins have been. 
found from the Bogra District of North Bengal and from the. 
Jessore, Faridpur, Dacca and Tippera Districts of East Bengal. 
These are regarded as ancient imitations of Gupta gold coins, , 
which have often a barbarous look, though some of themaare 
better manufactured. Of the four coins in our list, three. 
(Nos. 2-4) are debased and have a barbarous appearance. 

Three gold coins of the said type, preserved in the British: 
Museum, London, are noticed in J. Allan's Catalogue of the 
Coins of the Gupta Dynasty and of Satanka King of Gauda, 1914, 
p.154, Nos. 620-22, Plate XXIV, Nos. 17-19.  Altogether 
seventeen coins of this type were noticed by N. K. Bhattasali. 


12 Ibid, pp. 25-26. 
13 K.N. Puri, Excavations at Кайт, p. 29, Plate XIV, Fig. 1.. 
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in the Numismatic Supplement of the JASB, 1923, pp. 57-64. 
A.S. Altekar’s The Coinage of the Gupta Empire, 1957, pp. 
333-37, Nos. 1-4, Plate XIX-B. 1-4 (cf. p. 333), mentions two 
such coins in the Cabinet of the University of Patna. 

In his discussion on these coins, Alan says, “Тһе obverses 
are copied from the'usual Gupta Archer Type; but the stan- 
dard has a horse's head instead of Garuda ; there is a horse 
behind the king on one variety, which also has an inscription 
Sri. The reverse type is a goddess standing to right; she 
appears to wear a robe that flows behind her; but this may 
be exaggeration of the fillet held by the seated Laksmi;in 
front of her is what looks like a legend, but can only bea 
barbarous copy of the Gupta legend. There seems to be no 
exact prototype for this reverse in the Gupta coinage. These 
coins are connected by weight and by the border of large dots 
with the coins of Saganka--.---and must be dated: about the 
middle of the seventh century A.D."'* Allan also refers to the 
following coins of the same class : (1) one published by Wilson 
in the Ariana Antiqua, Plate XVIII. 20; (2) one found at 
Muhammadpur in the Jessore District, along with the coins 
of Saganka and Samācāradeva, and illustrated in JASB, 1852, 
р. 401, Plate XII. 10 ; (3) two (one from a place near Dacca 
and the other from Kotalipada in the Faridpur District) 
published by Stapleton in JASB, 1910, pp. 142-43, Plate XXII. 
1-2; (4) three found in Kotalipada (one of them along with a 
coin of Skandagupta) noticed by Stapleton who observed that 
the imitation coins were current in Bengal later than the age 
of Skandagupta.'5 Allan concludes, “We have therefore con- 
siderable evidence that these are actual coins which circulated 


in Eastern Bengal, probably about the seventh century 
A, рэпе 


14 See op. cit , pp. cvi-cvii. 
15 Op.cit., p. 153, note 1. 
16 Op.cit., p. суй. 
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Altekar shares Bhattasali's opinion that Allan's view re- 
garding the horse-standard on one of the British Museum 
coins is incorrect," though it is difficult to be sure on this 
point. They also agree that the goddess on the reverse, who is 
sometimes two-armed but often six- or ten-armed, has been 
wrongly described by Allap.!? Because there is the representa- 
tion of a horse on one of the British Museum specimens and 
king Adityasena (c.655-80 A.D.), king of Magadha belonging 
to the Later Gupta dynasty, is known to have performed a 
horse-sacrifice, Bhattasali believed that the gold coins of this 
type were issued by that king and his successors, the horse 
type by Adityasena himself and the others by his successors 
who did not perform any aívamedha.? Altekar, however, 
rightly rejects this theory when he says, "These coins are never 
discovered in Magadha, the home province of the Later 
Guptas ; they are all found in Eastern Bengal in the Districts 
of Bogra, Tippera, Dacca and Faridpur which were never in- 
cluded in the dominions of the Later Guptas."*? 

Altekar further observes, “The findspots of the coins as 
well as their association with those of Ѕатасагайеуа and 
Sasánka in some finds show that the rulers who issued these 
rude pieces held sway in Eastern Bengal. They were very con- 
siderably influenced by Gupta numismatic traditions, but were 
not slavishly following them, as is shown by the eight-armed 
goddess on the reverse. In their weight and border of thick 
dots, they imitate the half-Satamana (sic) type of Śaśāħka. 
We may therefore attribute them to some local rulers in East- 


17 See Altekar, op. cit., 333, note. 

18 Op.cit., pp. 57ff. 

19 Ibid., pp. 62ff. 

20 Op.cit., р. 324. Altekar forgot to include Jessore in the list of Dis- 
tricts from which such coins have been reported. The so-called Later Gup- 


tas originally lived in Malava (Eastern Malwa) ; but Adityasena and his suc- 
cessors were ruling in Magadha. 
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ern Bengal, who ruled after the death of Saginka. To judge 
from the uniformity of type, these rulers may well have be- 
longed to the same dynasty."? As we have seen, here Altekar 
follows Bhattasali who describes the goddess in some speci- 
mens as six-armed and eight-armed.*? 

The question now is which local ruling family of East 
Bengal could have issued the coins after the death of Sasanka, 
i.e. about the middle and latter half of the seventh century. 
We have elsewhere discussed the politica] condition of East 
Bengal after Saganka’s death and tried to show how the 
Khadgas of Vanga (about the Dacca-Faridpur region) and the 
Ratas of Samatata (Tippera-Noakhali region) were originally 
feudatories of the emperor of Gauda, how after the subjugation 
of the latter by Harsa and Bhaskaravarman, both the dynasties 
began to rule semi-independently and how Samanta Lokanatha, 
who had been sent to Samatata by the Gauda monarch, had 

some success against the Ratas.* 
: Jt has also been suggested inthe above context that, about 
the middle of the seventh century, the Khadga king Deva- 
khadga ousted Rata rule from Samatata which was then 
annexed to the Khadga kingdom. It appears that Devakhadga 
and his son and successor Rajarajabhata ruled practically as 
independent rulers and it was during their rule that the gold 
coins of the type discussed above were issued. It seems to us, 
however, that the same type of coins continued to be issued 
during the rule of the successors of the Khadgas, i.e. the 
Devas of Devaparvata (apparently named after the Deva 
dynasty and situated on the southern end of the Mainamati hill 
near Comilla in the Tippera District), capital of Samatata.** 
As, however, we have suggested in another connection, it was, 


21 Ibid., рр. 334-36. 

22 Op. cit., DD. 57ff. 

23 ШО, Vol. XXXII, pp. 223ff. 

24 Journ. As. Soc., Letters, Vol. XVII, 1951, pp. 83ff. 
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the private moneyers, mostly goldsmiths, who were responsible 
for the actual issue of the coins usually with the permission 
of the ruling authority, but sometimes even without it.*5 Thus 
the same kind of moneyers appears to have issued the coins 
during the rule of the Khadgas and Devas of East Bengal, if 
not also of the Ratas. 

Altekar wrongly ascribes Bhattasali’s reading to S. K. 
Chakrabortty when he says that Chakrabortty read the letters 
sudhanya on a British Museum specimen (No. 620) supposed 
to stand for a king named Sudhanyàditya who was believed 
to have performed the atvamedha and to have been the founder 
of the dynasty of rulers who issued such coins. He, however, 
rightly points out that the reading is doubtful." Really it was 
Bhattasali who read the letters Sudhanya?* ог Sudhanyaditya® 
and Srikrama (Srikramadityaf? on two coins in the Dacca 
Museum. There is a little inacuracy in the following state- 
ment of Altekar, “ЇЧ. K. Bhattasali reads Sudhanya and Su- 
krama in two coins in the Dacca Museum ; Num. Sup., 1923, p. 
58n. But as the coins are not illustrated, it is not possible to 
check the readings." In the first place, “р. 58n' is wrongly 
quoted. Secondly Bhattasali's readings are Sudhanya (also 
Sudhanyaditya) and Srikrama. Moreover, Bhattasali reads 
Sudhanyaditya and Sudhanya also on the British Museum 
coins Nos. 620 and 621 illustrated by Allan. 

Although the above readings may be regarded as doubtful, 
the letters Sri-Prthuvira have been read by Altekar on one of 


25 Studies in Indian Coins, pp. 101ff., 208. 

26 Transactions of the International Numismatic Congress, 1936, p. 408 ; 
Altekar, op. cit., p. 335. 

27 Altekar, foc. cit. 

28 Op. cit., pp. 58ff., Nos. 4, 14-15. 

29 Ibid., p. 60, No. 19. 

30 Ibid., pp. 58-59, No. 5. 

31 Op.cit , p. 335. 
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the specimens (No. 4) with confidence. The reading of the 
Jegend, however, seems to us to be Prthuva(ba)a which looks 
like an epithet or title. Thus Prthubala, and also Sudhanya- 
[ditya] and Sri-Krama{ditya] if the readings of the latter names 
are accepted, may be the titles of some of the Khadga and 
Deva rulers of East Bengal who flourished in the seventh and 
-eighth centuries A.D. It has to be admitted that no such titles 
-are as yet known to have been assumed by the known kings 
of the Khadga and Deva dynasties. We know, however, that 
‘the Deva king Bhavadeva assumed the title Abhinavamrganka 
"which is found on the seal attached to his charters, so that the 
assumption of titles like Prthubala by some of the other kings 
is within the bounds of possibility.?? 

A gold coin of the imitation Gupta type was discovered 
in the course of excavations at Mainamati near Comilla in East 
Pakistan along with the following coins —(1) an Archer type 
gold coin of Candragupta П (376-413 A.D.) ; (2) another gold 
coin of the same type, but bearing the legend read as Bangala 
Mriganka and translated as *deer-stamp of Bangala'; (3) 52 
silver coins (in 3 demominations) of ‘the Bull and Triratna’ 
type ; (4) 172 silver coins of the highest denomination of the 
same type, the majority of which are said to bear the legend 
Patikera, with Lalitakarah on 3 and Dharmavijaya on 2; 
and (5) more than a dozen silver coins bearing the legend 
Patikera, The gold coin has been assigned to the Deva 
dynasty because it is said that the legend Bangala Mri- 
ganka is also found in the legend on the seal attached to king 
Bhavadeva’s plate discovered at the Salban Vihar site on the 
Mainamati hill.? However, the legend on the seal has been 
actually read as Sri Bhangala Mrigankasya, and it may be 


32 See Journ. As. Soc., Letters, Vol. XVII, 1951, Plate facing p. 94. 
33 F.A. Khan, Further Excavation in East Pakistan: Mainamati, pp. 
26-27. 
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mentioned that the seal attached to Bhavadeva's Tripura plate?* 
reads S ri-Abhinavamrgánkasya which was apparently the read- 
ing of the legend of the seal attached to the Salban Vihar plate 
and probably also of the gold coin referred to above. It is 
possible that what have been read as Lalitakarah, Dharma- 
vijaya and Patikera?* are also titles or second names like 
Abhinavamrgánka. 

The four gold coins may be described as follows : (1) from 
Champamura (Tripura)—5:7 gms., 21 mms. ; (2) from Pilak - 
(Tripura)—4-65 gms, 17 mms. ; (3) --—5'67 gms., 19 mms. ; 
and (4).-.—5:6 gms., 19 mms. 


10. A Copper-plate Grant of the Tripura Kings. 


The photographs received by me for examination, from Sri 
K. P. Dutta, Deputy Director of Education, Tripura State, 
included one of an interesting document. This is a thin copper- 
plate grant bearing writing on the obverse only and composed 
in Sanskrit in eight stanzas with a few small passages in prose. 
The writing, which is late medieval Bengali-Assamese, begins 
with Sri-Durga at the left corner and the engraving of four 
seals above the right half of the writing. The style of the com- 
position is poor. Often we have repetition of the same or simi- 
lar expressions. Thus tbe adjective dhanya is applied to 
Kalyánadeva in line.3 and to Govindadeva in line 7, while the 
word zustyai occurs in lines 3 and 12 with tusty-artham in line 
14. Likewise, the epithet danta is applied to no less than three 
kings—to Govindadeva in line 5, to Kalyanadeva in line 7 and 
to Ratnadeva (П) in line 13. 

The inscription records the grant of Aulayisara in Mehera- 
kula by the Vaisnava king Kalyana of Tripura (lines 2-3) in 


34 Journ. As. Soc., loc. cit. 

35 This reminds us of the old city of Pajtikera (sometimes the capital of ` 
a kingdom of that name) near the Mainamati hill. The city may have been 
named after a king. 
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favour of the Brahmana Ramanàráyana. The gift village was 
bounded in the north by Lamacartha, in the south by Kadipada, 
inthe east by Kasthali and Taledada, and in the west by 
Sàmatalà, The grant was made on the occasion of a lunar 
eclipse on the full moon of Vaisakha (radha). The king also 
granted to the same donee 20 dronas of land in. another village 
called De$avaska (lines 6-7) in the Saka year indicated by the 
chronogram vidhu-vasu-tara-bhu (і.е. 1581) for the pleasure of 
the god Murari (Visnu). Both the grants were renewed by the 
king's son and successor, king Govinda (lines 4, 7-8) and again 
by the latter’s son king Rama (lines 5-6, 8-9) in favour of the 
same donee. In line 11, the Saka date is repeated in figures 
and the donee’s name is also repeated. The lunar eclipse on the 
Vaisakhi-parnima in Saka 1581 occurred on Tuesday, the 26th 
April, 1659 A.D. Two benedictory and minatory stanzas occur 
in lines 9-11. 

Lines 12-14 state that the Vaisnava king Ratna (II) renewed 
the grant made by his ancestors, Kalyana and others, for the 
pleasure of the god Cakrapani (Visnu), in the Saka year ex- 

‘pressed in the chronogram aga-abhra-anga-candra (i.e. 1607), 
given separately in figures as Saka 1607, in favour of the two 
sons of Ramanarayana, viz. Jayarama and Visvanatha. 

The interest of the record, issued during the reign of 
Ratna II, lies in the fact that it records a grant of land original- 
ly made by king Kalyanamanikya of Tripura in the Saka year 
1581 (1669-70 A.D.) shortly before his death which took place 
during the same year, and that it was consecutively renewed 
by his son Govindamànikya, his grandson Кататапікуа and 
his great-grandson Ratnamanikya II. The date of the renewal 
by the last king, viz. Saka 1607 (1685-86 A.D.), which was the 
year of his accession, may suggest that old grants made by the 
earlier rulers had to be renewed by the new king at the time 
of or shortly after accession. 

The epigraph has an unorthodox beginning. It was expected 


13 
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to have begun with a mangala stanza, but actually begins with 
the boundaries of the gift village, which are expected about 
the end. It may be supposed that the continuation of the 
writing on the plate is engraved at the beginning of the record 
according to a custom noticed in some late medieval documents 
of other parts of India. But this does not appear to be the case. 
Аз already indicated above, the first verse of the document 
mentions the names of villages lying on the north, south, east 
and west of the gift village of Aulayisara, 


TEXT 


[ Metres : verses 1, 5-6 "Upajati ; verses 2-4, 7 Sragdharå ; 
verse 8 Anusjubh. ] 
Sri-Durgà (/ж)2* 

I  Yad-uttarasyám digi Lamacartha yad-daksinasyar dii 
Kadipada / yat-pürve Kàsthali(lt) Taledadà са yat- 
paácime Sáma- 

2 tala samasthat // (1+) Pràdad = Aulayisáram Tripura- 
narapatir vira-Kalyanadevo gramam Meherakulasya 
Hari-pada-mana rà- | 

3 dha-candra-grahe tam(tam)/bhog-artharh tat-sut-adeh 
ksitisura-manaye Ramanarayanaya dhanyah protsrjya 
tustyai vidhu-vasu- 

4 sšara-bhu-yukta-sake Murareh // (2*) Tata-prattamn 
dadau tam tad-anu  narapatir—dhira-Govindadevas 
— tat-paáca(d*)—bhümi- 

5 pilo dharanipati-varo danta-kanto vadanyah—/ &rt- 
$rimad-Ràmadevah sa-giri-vana-mah!-mauli- 

6  mànikya-$obhi gramarh tam pürva-dattarh pitr-carana- 
rato dhàrmmiko = 'dàc—ca tasmmai //o// (3*) Pradat— 
tasmai susilo dvija- 

7  carana-rato danta-Kalyanadevo Daigavaskim sucetah 


36 Atthe left corner of the plate. 
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suvimala-mataye vimáati-drona-bhumim(mim) — / 
dhanyo Go 

vindadevah punar=api ca dadau Ramanarayanaya 
tam éri-éri-Ramadeva-nrpatir=anudade Visnu-bhakto 
hi ta- 

smai—]//o// (4*) ^ Sva-gotra-jatah para-gotra-jo và 
mad-datta-bhumer—yadi nà$a-kartta / bhavet sa ghore 
narake nimagno 

bhavisyati svaih parusaih samati—ca—//(5*) Maddatta- 
bhümim yadi Dbhupa-simha raksanti kecid= Dhari- 
pada-cittah / put-aiíjali- 

s=tan pranamàmi nityam madiya-pürvaih purusaih 
samafi=ca—// (6«) Sak-dvdah(bdah) // 1501 // Šrr- 
Ramanarayanaya / 

Datta уа purva-jaih svair—Hari-carana-paraih grama- 
bhumi Murares=tustyai Kalyanadev-adibhir=akhila- 
guro Ramanara- 

yanaya | pradat ri-Ratnadevo — nrpakula-tilako 
Visnu-vinyasta-cetah ganto dantah suéilas—Tripura- 
narapatis = tat-suta- 

bhyàm punas=tam // (7x) Јауагатауа vipraya Viéva- 
nathaya c= adadat (/ *) tusty-artham Cakrapāņes = tu 
Sake=’g-abhr-aniga-candrake // (8*) Saka 1607 (J|v) 


Mirashi’s ‘Numismatic Notes’ 


І am indeed very sorry and also amused at the same time 
to read Mahamahopadhyay Prof. Dr. V. V. Mirashi’s article 


entitled 


‘Numismatic Notes’ appearing in the Journal of the 


Numismatic Society of India, Vol. XXXII, 1970, Part I, pp. 
65-76. The article begins with the following sentences : 
*During the last thirty years, D. C. Sircar has been indulging 
in rancourous attacks on my readings and interpretations of 
inscriptions and coins in and out of season. Many of my 
friends have inquired of me the cause of it. I told them that I 
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do not know any. So far as I know, I have not given him any 
offence. Perhaps it is а case of Svabhavo duratikramah.” 

It is the common experience of workers in the field of 
Indological research that, in discussing various problems in their 
books and articles, they have to examine the opinions held by 
other scholars and have often to comment on theories, appear- 
ingto them erroneous, in establishing their own points of 
view. It seems that, if one is not inclined to disagree with any- 
body's views, he can hardly do any research work worth the 
name. During the last 40 years, I have published, besides a 
number of books written or edited by myself, more than one 
thousand articles, notes, reviews, etc., in which I have had 
occasions to comment on hundreds of views held by other 
Scholars and in some cases also by my own self. I did it in the 
spirit of healthy controversy in a search for truth and to con- 
tribute to the best of my ability to the raising of the standard 
of research in Indological subjects in our country. That there 
is no question of personal bias or jealousy or enmity behind 
my comments on others’ views will I hope, be clear from 
several indications. 

As a matter of fact, I practically began my research career 
with comments on the views of my own teachers for whom I 
have the highest regards. See my criticism of H. C. Raychau- 
dhuri's opinion regarding the name of the last great Satavahana 
king, in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland, July, 1934, рр. 560 f., and of D. В. Bhan- 
darkar’s theory about the performance of the A£vamedha 
sacrifice by petty chiefs, in the Indian Culture, Vol. I, October, 
1934, pp. 311ff. Later also I had occasion to comment on or 
reject the views of both of them. See, e.g, my comments on 
Bhandarkar'slocation of the Bahlika country in the Punjab 
(P. V. Kane Presentation Vol., 1941, pp. 469 ff.) and my im- 
provement upon Raychaudhuri's views on the location of the 
Kokamukha-tirtha (Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. XXI, 
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1945, pp. 56 ff. ; cf. Raychaudhuri's comments on my earlier 
opinion in B. C. Law Vol., Part I, 1945, pp. 88 ff.). 

Likewise there have been controversies between myself and 
my own pupils. One typical instance of thisis Sri R.K. Ghoshal's 
scathing criticism of some of my views regarding the Rakshas- 
khali (Sundarban) plate of Saka 1118 in the Epigraphia Indica, 
Vol. XXVII, pp. 119 ff., to which I offered a fitting reply in 
the same periodical, Vol. XXX, pp. 42 ff. І may point out 
that it was really the continuation of a controversy between my 
teacher Dr. B. C. Sen (Indian Historical Quarterly, June, 1934), 
and myself (Indian Culture, April, 1935), so that it covered no 
less than three generations, viz. my teacher, myself and my 
pupil. Others who happened to offer their opinion on the 
subject of the controversy included the late Sri J. C. Ghosh, 
Sri N. N. Dasgupta and Dr. B. M. Barua, and Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar (cf. Indian Culture, July, 1936, pp. 138-39, pp. 151ff. 
and p. 153, note ; Dacca University History of Bengal, Vol. 1, 
p. 222 and note). 

Secondly, I have had the largest number of controversies 
with Dr. R. C. Majumdar, for whom I have very high regards 
not only because he was the teacher of several of my teachers, 
but also because he is one of the very few front-rank living 
Indologists of the world. I have no doubt that Dr. Majumdar 
has taken our controversies in a genuine truth-finder’s spirit 
and has never doubted my respectful devotion to him. Indeed, 
the dedication of my Studies in the Society and Administration 
in Ancient and Medieval India, Vol. I, Calcutta, 1967, bears the 
words : “Dedicated to Dr. R. C. Majumdar out of the author's 
gratitude for his appreciation and encouragement and in 
remembrance of interesting controversies.” 

The third point to be noted in this connection is that one 
comments on others' views only when one attaches importance 
to both the persons and the views. The great prestige enjoyed 
by Dr. Majumdar in the field of Indological studies convinces 
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me that, whatever may be his conclusions in a particular dis- 
cussion, younger scholars would accept them without question. 
The seeker of historical truth in me therefore urges me to 
comment on what I may consider wrong among his opi- 
nions in order to show another side of the problem with the 
hope that, although I may be insignificant compared to the 
great Dr. Majumdar, some scholars might carefully consider 
both the viewsand form their own opinion. The same is the urge 
behind my controversies with Dr. Mirashi. It is really strange 
that he does not realise a very plain fact. If I would not attach 
any importance to himself and his writings, why should I be 
inclined to offer my comments ? Certainly I regard Dr. Mirashi 


8s one of our front-rank Indologists. 

Fourthly, the allegation that the language of my comments 
on Dr. Mirashi’s views indicates ‘rancourous attacks! seems 
to be absolutely unwarranted. They have appeared in various 
journals, and their editors would have scarcely published them 
ifthey considered the language and trend of the comments 
unbecoming in any way. 

Lastly, I may mention that often I have published comments 
on my views by various authors, including Dr. Mirashi himself, 
in periodicals edited by me ; see, e.g., Epigraphia Indica, Vol. 
XXXIII (1959-1960), pp. 251 ff. ; Journal of Ancient Indian 
History, Vol. ПІ (1969-70), рр. 101 f£. ; 113 ff. ; etc. 

That I have never had any personal dislike for Dr. Mirashi 
will be clear to any reader of the Journal of Indian History, 
Trivandrum, in which I have bestowed high praise on one of 
Dr. Mirashi's recently published books. Itis the Kalidasa by 
Mirashi and Navalekar, Bombay, 1969. Ialso mentioned Dr. 
Mirashi's name amongst the few authors who contributed the 
largest number of articles to the Epigraphia Indica in the Pre- 
face (written on 23.12.59) to A. №. Lahiri’s Index to the said 
periodical, Vols. I-X XXIV, quoting the number of his papers 
then as 51. 
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It may also be noted that, in my paper entitled *Deteriora- 
tion of Indian Historical Scholarship! appearing in the Quar- 
terly Review of Historical Studies, Vol. III, 1963-64, Nos. 
1-2, pp. 20-23, І have mentioned Dr. Mirashi's Inscriptions of 
the Kalacuri-Cedi Era (Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. 
IV, 1955) in a short list of tbe most important Indological 
works produced by Indian authors during the past one century. 
This would show that I do not have any personal animosity 
against Dr. Mirashi. 

In my long career as an Indologist, just as I have criticised. 
others’ theories, other research workers, including Dr. Mirashi, 
have also commented on my views. I have, however, always 
taken such comments with grace and have tried to find out 
whether they lead us nearer to the truth. I fully accept the 
Indian adage : vade vade jayate tattva-bodhah. 

I have had controversies with mary scholars both in India 
and outside. Sometimes they have certainly helped the readers 
to form their own opinion on particular problems. In many 
cases, they have drawn the opinions of other scholars ; e.g., my 
controversy with G. Coedes on the date of the earliest Sanskrit 
inscription of Campa drew the participation of E. Gaspar- 
done who supported my opinion and K. K. Sarkar who wrote 
in support of Coedes. My controversies with Dr. Mirashi have 
also naturally not gone unnoticed by scholars ; cf., e. g., T. R. 
Trautmann's observations on my comment on Dr. Mirashi's 
views about the Dhulev plate of Bhetti, in the Bulletin of the 
School of Oriental and African Studies, Vol. 29, 1966, p. 309. 

However, now in my old age, a feeling has соте upon me 
that, after all, I have probably failed to raise the standard of 
our Indological research which was the aim of my controver- 
sies. That is why of late Iam rather tired of controversies and 
am not inclined to reply even when the points raised by 
my critics appear to me wrong. As for instance, in a recent 
note appearing in the Journal of the Oriental Institute 
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(XVII, No. 2, December, 1967, p. 160), Dr. B. N. Mukherjee, 
while disagreeing with my views about the Kathika kings 
. of the Devnimori inscriptions, suggested that *Kathika' 
is associated with *Kathiawar' I kept silent even though 
‘Kathiawar is really ‘Kathiyavad’ (not ‘Kathiyavad’ as Dr. 
Mukherjee thinks), written with jh and not th, and neither the 
Kathis nor their land (Kathiyavad) can be traced in any early 
Source, and this seems to me to make it difficult to accept Dr. 
Mukherjee’s suggestion. Again, Dr. К. K. Dasgupta recently 
wrote something against my comments in defence of his views 
in the pages of the Journal of the Numismatic Society of India 
(Vol. XXIX, Part IT, 1967, pp. 79-80). Idid not reply even 
though I could not trace any substance in Dr. Dasgupta's 
views. Similarly, I do not attach much importance to some of 
the things Dr. Mirashi says in the ‘Numismatic Notes’ in 
defence of his views criticised by me. However, Iam not in- 
clined to reply to the points which he says he has repeatedly 
asserted. If the reader so desires, he may come to his own 
conclusions in respect of the topics of controversy by a com- 
parative study of the published views of Dr. Mirashi and my- 
self. | 
I do not agree with Dr. Mirashi thatI have ever tried to 
show him up or that it was ever my intention to imply that 
whatever he says is wrong and whatever I say is right. That 
would indeed have been quite foolish on my part. As indicated 
above, I have often commented even on my own earlier views 
(cf. Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. ХХХІ, pp.. 81-84; Ері- 
araphia Indica, Vol. XXXIV, p. 209, note 3). However, if such 
an unfortunate impression has been created by.my comments 
on Dr. Mirashi's mind, I sincerely apologise to him. 





37 I donot understand why he has ignored the cases in which I have 
accepted his opinions, e. g., his location of Ramagirl and Manapura. 
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`THE UDARA-MUKHA МОТТЕ IN INDIAN ART 
-RAMESH KUMAR BILLOREY 


The Udara-mukha'or face-on-belly motif occurs in Indian 
art as early as the second century A.D. as it is found on a well- 
known Amaravati relief (now in the Musée Guimet, Paris) 
depicting the Buddhist legend of the assault of Мага! In the 
-said relief, one of the associates of Mara is shown with a face 
on his belly. ` The motif, which gained currency in later Indian 
art, added an interesting featuie to the iconography of the 
Gana figures. R. D. Banerji? illustrated and described panels 
from the Bhumara temple (sixth century A.D.) depicting Gana 
figures, some of which have raksasa faces?- carved оп their 
‘bellies. He also referred to similar figures of Ganas, with heads 
ОЁ demons on their bellies, discovered in the temple of Varaha 
at Kohala‘ in the former Indore State (now in M.P.). In a bas- ` 
relief in Cave No. 1 at Badami, a dancing Gana figure with the 
same iconographic feature has been noticed.5 | 

‘An interesting illustration of the Udara-mukha motif is 
provided by an image noticed in the temple of Bhojesvara' Siva: 
at Bhojpur,’ a village about 15 Ens: from Bhopal (M.P.). The 





1 R. Grousset, India, in The Civilizations of the ‘East, Vol. IT, London, 
1932, fig. 28. 

2 The Temple of Sva at Sung (Mem. ASI, No. 16), pp. 9-10; Pls. 
IX B, X C. 

3 Such raksasa.faces are also found in the Durga temple at Aihole, in 
Cave III at Aurafgabad and at Prambanam in Java. See Coomaraswamy, 
-History of Indian and Indonesian Art, New York, 1965, p. 79, note 1. 

4 Мет. ASI, No.16, p-.9 ; ASI, A.R., Western Circle, 1920, рр. 83-84. 

5 R.D. Banerji, Bas-reliefs of Badami (Mem. AST, No. 25), Pl. IV e. 

6 See Indian Archaeology —A Review, 1963-64, p. 89; also Curt Maury, 
Folk Origins of Indian Art, Columbia University Press, New York, 1969, p. 
17. The Bhojpur temple i is ‘said to have been built by Paramara Bhoja of 
-Malwa (P. Bhatia, The Paramaras, New Delhi, 1970, pp. 248,338). 
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squatting figure has four arms, the lower ones partly broken, 
and wears various ornaments. Another significant feature of. 
the image is what appears to be a stem of a plant issuing out 
of the demon's mouth represented on his belly, bearing close 
resemblance to the Kirtimukha motif. The representations of 
dwarfish Gana figures with four arms, wearing similar orna- 
ments and having faces of various animals and birds or bellies. 
bearing animal-mouth, are well known in Indian texts and art.’ 
One of the Gana figures in the Mamallapuram relief (seventh 
century), representing Arjuna's penance, has a conventional 
lion's head depicted across his belly? We have referred above 
to some Gana figures with rak;asa faces on their bellies. It is 
therefore probable that the Bhojpur image represents a Gana 
figure. In this connection, reference may be made to another 
image from the Mahākāleśvara temple? at Bagh, M. P., with 
exactly the same iconographic feature as noticed in the Bhoj- 
pur image, though its execution is comparatively crude. 

Attention may also be drawn to a Gana figure with a rak- 
sasa face on his belly on the lower section of the panel, rep- 
resenting Siva and Parvati on Mt. Kailàsa, іп the Kumbhešvara 
temple at Patan in Nepal.10 


The Udara-mukha motif appears to carry the imprint of 
primitive imagery. It is not peculiar to Indian art, but also 
occurs in African, Chinese and Mexican art." A study of the 
origin, evolution and diffusion of this motif in the context of” 
world art may reveal how and to what extent it was influenced 
by beliefs and practices of the primitive peoples. 


7 Gopinatha Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. II, Part T, 2nd 
ed., pp. 154, 335, 350-51 ; Pls. XXXI, XCIX; J. N. Banerjea. Development 
of Hindu Iconography, 2nd ed.. pp. 356, 362, 483,535, РІ. XXXII. 


8 Marg, Vol. XXIII, No. 3, p. 48, fig. 9. 
9 Curt Maury, op.cit., fig 13. 
10 Indian Archaeology—4 Review, op. cit., p. 100, P1. LV. 


11 Encyclopaedia of World Art, Vol. X, Pls. 19, 33; J Pijoan, History of 
az, Vol. I, 2nd ed., fig. 876. 


CIVIC SENSE IN ANCIENT INDIA 


Asim KUMAR CHATTERJEE 


The Indians of old recognised the importance of the purity 
of drinking water. In the Kulavaka Jataka, we find the Bud- 
dha rebuking a brother for drinking water without straining it ; 
and in the Cullavagga,* we have rules for filtering water. The 
Arthasastra directs the superintendent of the city to make a 
daily inspection of reservoirs of water. The Mahābhārata‘ 
strictly ordains that none should pollute water and answer a 
call of nature in water. 

The ancient Indians also exhibited their developed civic 
sense in the maintenance of cleanliness of roads and other pub- 
lic places. No one was allowed to drop filth on the roads, and 
punishments are prescribed in the Smrtis as well as in Kautil- 
ya's Arthasastra for throwing dirt and committing nuisance at 
wrong places. Manu prescribes a fine of two Karsdpanas for 
dropping filth on the highway and also ordains that the person 
concerned should be asked to physically remove the dirt. But 
if the dirt was thrown by a person out of urgent necessity or by 
an old man or a pregnant woman or a child, he or she should 
only be reprimanded and made to clean the place.® It should be 
noted that in both the cases, removal of the dirt or filth by the 


1 No. 31 (ataka Stories, ed. Cowell, Vol. I, pp. 76ff.). 

2 V.13. 

3 Trans. Shama Sastry, 8th ed., p. 167 ; for the text, see Arthasastra, 

Pandit Press, p. 261. 

4 XIII. 104. 54 : ubhe mutra-purise tu n—apsu kuryat kadacana. 

5. IX.282: 
samulsi Jed-raja-marge yas 1y—amedhyam-— anapadi | 

sa dvau kargapanau dadyad=amedhyan=c=ašu fodhayet |] 

6 IX.283. 
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-guilty person was insisted upon. In the Visnusmrti,? we are 
told that a man should be fined 100 Panas if he defiles the 
highway or a garden or the water near them by voiding excre- 
ments. And, like the Manusmrti, it also ordains that the guilty 
person should himself remove the filth.* The Mahabharata also 
asks the people not to answer the call of nature in the agricul- 
tural fields and near the villages.? 

The Arthasastra’® throws more light on the question of the 
throwing of dirt in the streets. It prescribes a lesser punish- 
ment for the guilty person. The fine here is 1 Pana only.« It 
-adds, however, that if a person (obviously a householder) 
causes mire or water to collect in the street, he should be 
fined 1 Pana and whoever commits the above offences on the 
highway (rajamarga) shall be punished with double the said 
fines. For throwing carcasses of animals and reptiles such as 
a cat, dog, mongoose and snake, a person was fined 3 Panas ; 
if he threw carcasses of big animals such as a camel or mule or 
cattle, he was fined 6 Panas ; and for throwing human corpses 
on the road a fine of 50 Panas was imposed upon the guilty 
person (manusya-pretanam pancáíat panak). When a dead body 
is taken out of a city through a gate other than the usual or 
prescribed one orthrough a path other than the prescribed way, 
the first amercement (pürva-sáhasa-danda)? was imposed and the 
guards were fined 200 Panas. And if the dead was interred or 
cremated beyond the burial or cremation grounds, a fine of 12 
Panas was imposed? 


7 V.106. 

8 V. 109. 

9 XIIÍ. 104. 54. 

0 Shama Sastry, op. cit., pp. 165ff 


ж [Kautilya's Pana seems to have been a silver coin, while the Pana of 
Manu and others was of copper.—Ed.] 


11 Arthasastra, р. 259. 
12 Loe. cit. 
13 Loe. cit. 
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The Visnusmrti* prescribes various punishments for the. 
feller of trees. Such punishments were imposed not merely: 
out of the desire to extract money from the subjects, but also. 
because of the consciousness on the part of the authorities 
about the value and usefulness of such trees. It is needless to- 
say that there is no greater friend for a weary and hungry 
traveller than a fruit-bearing tree. Manu’ also prescribes. 
punishment for injuring trees. 

Negligent driving was discouraged, and punishments are 
prescribed in the Manusmrti for careless drivers.9 А skilful 
chariot driver had to pay a fine of 200 Panas for causing an 
accident. And if a man was killed for his fault, he had to face 
punishment meant for a thief, and half of that ifa big animal 
(such as a cow or horse) was killed. If the driver was unskilful, 
the occupants of the carriage were to be fined 100 Panas. This 
shows that it was considered a crime to engage untrained 
drivers. Various other punishments are prescribed for causing 
the death of smaller animals by negligent driving in the Manu- 
smrti.17 

Another aspect of the question of civic sense relates to the 
building of houses in those days. The Vasistha Dharmasutra'? 
says that, near newly built houses and other constructions, 
there should be a passage 3 feet broad. Kautilya prescribes 
that, for each house a sloping water-course should be made 
at a distance of 3 padas from the neighbouring site, so 
that water should either flow from it in a continuous line or 
fall from it into the drain.!? Violation of this rule was.punished 
with a fine of 54 Panas. Between any two houses or between 


14 V. 55-57. 

15 МІП. 285. 

16 УШ. 2936. 

17 Loc. cit. 

18 XVI. 12. 

19 Shama Sastry, op. cit., p. 191. 
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the extended portions of any two houses, the intervening space, 
according to Kautilya, should be 4 padas. 'The Munich manus- 
cript of the Arthasastra® adds that, if a neighbouring house is 
obstructed, the window in the upper story should be closed. 
This indicates sensitiveness about the difficulties of the imme- 
diate neighbours. Kautilya repeatedly says that, in no case, 
householders should cause trouble to their neighbours.? 

A Jataka?? describes how the Bodhisattva, born in a village, 
indulged, along with 30 of his co-villagers, in such welfare 
activities as rolling out of the way all stones that lay on four 
highways and other roads of the village, and cutting down the 
trees that struck against the axles of chariots. They also made 
rough places smooth and built causeways, dug tanks and built 
a hall for the use of all the villagers. 


20 Loc.cit. 
21 For further details, see ibid., pp. 191ff. 
22 See Cowell, op. cit., Vol. T, pp. 76ff. 


SPOTTED-ANIMAL MOTIF AND INDIAN 
PREHISTORIC POTTERY 


ANIL KUMAR PAL 


We may say, at the very beginning, by way of a general 
observation, that the spotted-animal motif is very scarce as a 
decorative art on pottery. Keeping this in mind we may try 
to determine whether their occurrence in Indian prehistoric 
pottery can be said to hold any special significance. 

The spotted-animal motif was established in the Middle 
East as a cult symbol even 1n the neolithic times (circa 5880 
B.C.) at Catal Hüyük. Here the spotted animal appears pro- 
bably for the first time in a relief work on the North and East 
wall (in period VIA) of what the excavator described as a 
shrine.” On another object from this site, the spots are repre- 
sented in the form of a trefoil motif? In our sub-continent, 

‘this motif appears in а much later chronological horizon at 
Navdatoli, Gilund and Nagda in Central India (Figs. 9-10) 
and at Prakash, Bahal and Diamabad in Maharashtra. Whether 
the motif travelled from the West to the East or is purely 
local in origin has yet to be determined. One useful method 
may be to study its distribution in ancient sites lying (i) between 
Catal Hüyük and the border of the Indian sub-continent, and 
(ii) in the different areas of India. 

The significance of the depiction of the spotted animal can 


1 J.Mallaart, Catal Hüyuük: А Neolithic Town in Anatolia, London, 


1967, p. 52. 


2 Ibid., P1. 18. 

3 It may be mentioned in this connection that similar trefoil decoration 
is found on the robe of the famous figure of the Harappan priest (cf. 
Marshall, Mohenjo-Daro and the Indus Civilization, Vol. III, 1931, 


РІ. XCVIID. 
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be viewed from more than one point of view. From one side 
it may be no more thana naturalistic representation of some 
spotted animal, such as a deer, panther or leopard. And if-the 
only object was a literal representation, there would be little 
or no point in attempting to find any significance underlying 
the motif. But from another point of view the spotted-animal 
motif appears as an artist's schema or convention which has 
only a slight connection with the literal representation ofa 
spotted animal. Thus, for example, the common convention of 
depicting the deer or antelope is to paint the animal without 
spots and only on very rare occasions has the artist resorted 
tothem. Onthe other hand, certain animals which are by 
nature without spots, such as the tortoise,* peacock® or scor- 
ріоп, have on occasions been shown with spots.» Therefore, 
the spotted infilling of the bodies of animals may be regarded 
rather as an artistic convention than a literal form of repre- 
sentation. 
Itisa topic which we cannot discuss here- in detail, but 
which certainly deserves closer attention than it has hitherto 
received. It has to be noticed that these ancient artists’ schema 
had а Ше and history of their own, independent of actual 
appearance of the animals they represented. A well-document- 
ed example is the sculptor's schema for a lion, passing from 
the ancient Middle East at least in Assyrian times via the 
Greeks and Romans to Western Europe on the one hand, and 
on the other, passing via the Achaemenids to the Mauryan and 
_the later Indian sculptors, and even to the South-East Asian. 
artist. The identity of the schema can be striking enough, 
even when it is not possible to demonstrate the actual medium 


4 Ancient India, No. 3, 1947, p. 118, Fig. 24, No. П. 
5 Indian Archaeology—4A Review, 1957-58, P1. XXXV. 
6 А. Parrot, Telloh, Paris, 1948, p. 39, Fig. 8. 
* [ There may be some justification in depicting them with globular signs. 
—Ed. ] 
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in time and space through which the cultural contact may have 
taken place. As an example of what we mean, we may 
compare what is called the pouncing leopard on the pottery 
from Hissar Ic,’ Namazga III,’ etc., with the same motif at 
Navdatoli,® Bahal,’ etc. In all these places the whole animal 
is outlined by two co-ordinated strokes and the enclosed area 
is filled with spots, while appendages such as ears and tails are 
shown by additional short strokes. The identity is even carried 
to the way in which the paws are depicted at the ends of the 
two principal strokes, while the spotted infilling is continued 
down between the lines of legs, and to the way in which the 
motif is used in panels, in most cases cordoned between the 
two band lines. We cannot at present explain this identity of 
motif at two sites so far apart, separated in time probably by 
many centuries, but the extent and frequency of its employment 
deserve comment and lead one to expect some sort of coher- 
ence and diffusion. 

Apart from the early Anatolian temple paintings, spotted 
animais are found at a comparatively late date on the earliest 
wall paintings in Mesopotamia at Tell Uqair (late 4th and early 
3rd millennium B. C). These two early wall paintings of 
spotted animals may probably be regarded as the ultimate 
source of the pottery design found in the Iran and Central 
Asian sites. 


7 E.F. Schmidt, Excavation at Tepe Hissar, Damghan, 1931-33, Phila- 
delphia, P1. VII. 3366. 
8 V.M. Masson, ‘Kara Tepe near Artyk’, Trudi luzhno-Turkmenis- 
tanskoy | Arkheologicheskoy | Kompleksnoy Ekspeditsu (Works of 
the South Turkestan Joint Archaeological Expedition), Vol. X, p. 
356. 
9 Indian Archaeology—4A Review, 1957-58, Pl. X XXVI B. 
10 Ibid., 1956-57, Pl. XX A. 5. 
11 S.Lloyd and Fuad Safar, ‘Tell Uquair: Excavation by the Iraq 
Government Directorate of Antiquities in 1940 and 1941’, Journal of Near 
Eastern Studies, Vol. ТЇ, 1943, Pl. X and X. 


14 
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The spotted-animal motif as a pottery design appears for 
the first time in Árpachiyah in Northern Mesopotamia in the 
Halaf period. This painted motif is one of the earliest at the 
site. The drawing shows a chain of animals coarsely outlined 
and with bodies filled with spots. The design is executed on 
the rim of the vase. Here we find straightforward, if somewhat 
crude, animal drawings which may be regarded as a simple 
attempt on the part of a somewhat inexpert artist to represent 
an animal. It is very difficult to understand what kind of 
animal Не had in his mind. 

The artistic use of the animal motif, probably as a panther- 
like animal, seems to have reached its climax in Iran and 
Central Asia. Within this area, it appeared for the first time 
at Hissar Ic, Namazga ПГ? and Kara Tepe.* At Hissar Ic, 
there are at least four types of this motif (see Figs. 1-4). In 
all these types, the motif is painted on the rim of a cup with 
pedestal. In type 1,25 the entire figure of the animal from head 
to the long tail is drawn in profile. In type H, a thick tail is 
executed as a variation from type I. In type Ш, the head of 
‘the animal disappears within the border line and a simple form 
is introduced. This type III is sometimes found all over the 
cup along the horizontal panels. Type IV follows from 
type If, but with only the bold outlines of tail and body 
drawn." 

Almost at the same period at Sialk III, a specimen of 
spotted animalis found. This design has a close similarity 


12 M.E.L.Mallowan and J.C. Rose, “Excavations at Tell Arpachiyah, 
1933’, Iraq, Vol. II, Fig. 77, No. I. 
13 V. M. Masson, op. cit., p. 326. 


14 V. M. Masson, *Djeitun and Kara Tepe’, Sovietskaya Arkheologys, 
Vol. L, 1957, p. 156. 


15 E.F. Schmidt, op. cit., Pl. VII. H. 3366. 
16 Ibid., Pl. VII. H. 4502. 

17 Ibid., Pl. VIII. Н. 4479. 

18 Loc. cit. 
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with the Hissar type No. III, as the creature extends fully up 
to the marginal line (see Fig. 3) ; its tail is executed by means 
of fringed lines and the paws are clear and prominent. Another 
specimen of the same period (viz. Sialk IIT) is available for our 
study. The outline of this is drawn in bold line and four 
short oblique lines of paws are clear and distinct. 

In Susa I?? only a fragmentary portion of the head of the 
spotted animal is available for our study. The head is painted 
solid and its long gaping mouth is peculiar (see Fig. 7}. At 
Giyan V,™ a motif shows some similarity with the specimen 
from Susa and with Hissar type No. III as it expands fully 
within the borderline. The outline and the spots of this motif 
are comparatively thick and bold in character. This motif 
again appears at Mundigak? in Southern Afghanistan. Here 
some fragments of spotted animal are reported from period 
IV. The long tail with a little curve at the end reminds us 
of the execution of this motif at Hissar Giyan and Sialk. The 
drawing of paws by means of short oblique strokes reminds us 
of the characteristic features of Namazga III and Kara Tepe. 
In place of the simple design of the body filled with dots, here 
for the first time we get different lines representing the different 
muscular limbs of the animal. This feature is unparalleled ex- 
cept on a few illustrated seals found at Mohenjodaro* where 
a similar division is maintained in case of spotted animals. 


19 Ibid., Н. 4478. 

20 E. Pottier, ‘Etude historique et chronologique sur les vases peints de 
P'Acropole de Suse’, France Memoires Delegation en Perse XII, 1912, р. 37, 
Fig. 1. 28. 

21 G. Contenau and R. Ghirshman, Fouilles du Тере Giyan, Paris, 1935, 
PI. 57.5. 

22 J. M. Casal, Fouilles de Mundigak, Vol. II, Paris, 1961, Fig. 63, Nos. 
160-62. 

23 Loc.cit. 

24 E.J. Н. Mackay, Further Excavation at Mohenjodaro, 1937, Vol. П, 
PI. СШ, No. 6. 
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In the Indian sub-continent, the spotted-animal motif 
appears as a pottery design for the first time in the North- 
West and is found at Siah IL% Anjira and Mohenjodaro.?7 
At Anjira IV, a sherd shows the head of the animal with a 
narrow hatched band round the neck. The body is spotted and 
the protruding tongue is infilled with red. The excavator explain- 

- ed this motif as representing a feline ог greyhound-like animal. 
Again at Siah IL? а sherd with the spotted-animal motif is 
found. Here the design shows the upturned tail of the animal 
which is so far unique in this context. If this feature is intended 
to be naturalistic, it might favour Beatrice de Cardi's sugges- 
tion?? thatthe animalis feline or a greyhound. Another spotted- 
animal motif is found at Mohenjodaro. The explorer explained 

‘it as occurring in the late phase of the Harappan culture.?? 

With the exception of the above-mentioned sites in the 
north-western part of the Indian sub-continent, the spotted- 
animal motif has no parallel as a pottery design in the Indus 
Valley Civilisation. It is again found in a comparatively late. 
period in the central and western parts of the sub-continent. 
Within this area, it is found at Gilund, Navdatoli, Prakash, 
Bahal and Daimabad. All the above-mentioned sites are in 
the general line, along which Western influences seem to have 
entered Peninsular India. Side by side with the spotted-animal 
motif, we find drawings of animal figures filled with small 
dashes or, in other words, slightly extended spots. Specimens 


25 Beatrice De Cardi, ‘Excavations and Reconnaissance in Kalat, West 
Pakistan—The Prehistoric Sequence in the Surab Region’, Pakistan Archaeo- 
logy, No. 2, 1965, p. 156, Fig. 16, No. 15. 

26 Ibid., рр. 160, 164, Fig. 17, No. Аб and 19, No. 6. 

27 Krishna Deva and D. E. McCown, “Further Exploration in Sind: 

+1938, Ancient India, No. 5, 1949, Pl. VI, No. 70. 

28 Beatrice De Cardi, op. cit., p. 156, Fig. 16, No. 15. 

29 Ibid., р. 151. 

30 Krishna Deva and D. E. McCown, op. cit., Pl. VI, No. 70. 
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of this type are found at Navdatoli? and Diamabad.? From. 
the fragmentary specimens of spotted animals found at Gilund 
and Prakash (Fig. 11), it is very difficult to imagine what sort 
of animal was actually represented. Only the curvature of the 
body-line suggests the probability of the animal being a spotted 
deer or a leopard-like animal.* 

In summing up, it can be said that the spotted-animal motif 
occurred in a very early context in Western Asia and probably 
reached India through Iran and Central Asia in a gradual 
process of expansion. The dates of first occurrence may well 
indicate the time scale involved as the period is gradually later 
as one proceeds eastwards until one reaches Central India. 
The even distribution of this motif along the north-western 
parts of the Indian sub-continent also favours the view that it 
entered the sub-continent from the West. It seems to have 
gained currency at Mundigak, Anjira and Namazga between 
2500 and 2000 B. C. and to have reached Western India only 
after 1800 B. C. We believe that this motif, particularly in the 
shape of a leopard-like animal, may be considered rare in the 
sub-continent. Its striking similarity with the corresponding 
designs at Mesopotamian and Iranian sites also tempt us to 
imagine some sort of contact in the late Harappan chrono- 
logical horizon. 





31 Indian Archaeology —4A Review, 1958-59, Pl. XXII B. 
32 Loc. cit. 


33 The chronological perspective in which it appears is not altogether 
clear. Its position at Gilund (cf. Indian Archaeology—A Review, 1959—60, 
Pl. XLIVA) is not clearly defined at present, and it can only be said that it 
corresponds to the chalcolithic period. On the other hand, it occurs at 
Diamabad їп Perlod I, Phase Lor II (cf. ibid. 1958-59, Pl. XXIIB and 
XXIIIA 15) which is clearly earlier than the Jorweculture. At Bahal (ibid., 
1956-57, pp. 17ff., Pl. XX A5 ; its presence in IB roughly corresponds to the 
Jorwe culture), Prakash ІА (Ancient India, Nos. 20-21. PL. XV, fig. 1 )and 
Navdatoli (Indian Archaeology—A Review, 1954-55, Pl. ХХВ; 1957-58, Pl. 
XXVIB ; no information is available on its appearance in the different sub- 
phases), it appears in the chalcolithic period and 1s found in association with , 
the Malwa ware. 


SANCHI STONE INSCRIPTION OF CANDRAGUPTA II 


SAMARESH BANDYOPADHYAY 


The Buddhist inscription in Sanskrit written in late Brahmi 
of the Southern Class and engraved near the eastern gateway 
of the Great Stüpa at Sanchi, records the grant of a place 
called Tévaravasaka and a sum of twentyfive dinaras to the 
Arya-sangha by Amrakardava or Amrakardava, son of Undana 
at the great Vihara of Kakanadabota, i.e. Sanchi, with the in- 
tention of feeding mendicants and maintaining lamps. 


The locality granted has been described as Maja-Sarabhang- 
Amraráta-rajakula-mulya-kritam.? It seems that in the letters 
after this expression and preceding Iévaravasaka which are 
now missing something more about the village was stated. J. 
F. Fleet equates mülya of the expression, literally meaning ‘an 
original sum’, with aksaya-nivi of other inscriptions denoting. 
‘a capital sum that is not to be wasted’ and explains the ex- 
pression as ‘purchased with the endowment of Maja, Sara- 
bhanga and Amrarata of the royal household’. According to 
R. G. Basak, the gift land was purchased ‘bya payment of 
the usual price as fixed in the rajakula.* He, therefore, seems 
to regard Rajakula as an office, the duty of which included 
the fixation of the price of land and of which Maja, 
Sarabhanga and Amrarata were possibly incharge or at 
least members. D. С. Sircar, however, takes Rajakula as Aan 
official designation, and following Fleet's view that “n the case 





Corps. Ins. Ind., Vol. ҮП, pp. 29-34. 
Ibid., p. 31; text lines 5-6. 
Ibid., p. 33. 


The History of North-Eastern India, Calcutta, 1967, p. 50. 
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of regal and official titles it is much better tq use the original 
Sanskrit words’,® he maintains the Sanskrit word while inter- 
preting the expression to denote “the locality called T$varava- 
saka was purchased by Amrakardava from the Rajakulas Maja, 
Sarabhaüga and Āmrarāta’® Thus Fleet, Basak and Sircar, 
agree that the expression contains names of three persons, 
although one believes that the land was purchased with the 
endowment of these three, the second that they were attached 
to, members of or in charge of an office, called Rajakula and 
the third that they were officials. known as Rajakula from 
whom the granted land was purchased. 

Though the second word of the expression, viz. Sarabharga, 
occurs as a personal name in literary texts including the Rama- 
yana,' the materials at our disposal, show that an alternative 
interpretation of the expression is also possible. It is frequently 
met with in the usual list of officers addressed by some North- 
Indian kings in connection with their grants of land. The 
word being spelt differently in different records? led D.C. Sircar 
to presume a foreign origin of the same, and, as he has shown,!? 
it isa Sanskritised form of Persian Sarhang which means 'а 
commander! Derived from sar (Sanskrit siras), ‘the head’, 
and Old Persian hanga (Sanskrit sangha), ‘a company’, Sarhang 
has the sense of ‘the head of a contingent of troops’. In the 





5 Corps. Ins. Ind., Vol. III, p. 33, note. 

6 Select Inscriptions, Vol. T, 1965, p. 281, note. 

7 Ramkumar Rai, Valmiki-Ramayana-Kofa, Varanasi, 1965, pp. 
354-55. 

8 See discussion on Sarabhanga, Sarabhanga, Sarobhahga and Sara- 
mghain our paper entitled ‘Foreign Official Designations in Early Indian 
Records’ published in Foreigners in Ancient India and Laksmi and Sarasyati 
in Art and Literature, ed. D. С. Sircar, Calcutta University, 1970, pp. 
167-68. 

9 For references, see Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXV, pp. 96-97. 

10 Loc. cit. 
1 Ibid., р. 96. 
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official epithet Giligitta-saramgha, meaning ‘chief of the army 
at Gilgit’, occurring in the Hatun (Gilgit) inscription’? of the 
Sahi king Patoladeva who flourished about the seventh century 
A,D. the word occurs in the form saramgha. Tentatively, 
Saramgha of the Hatun inscription has been explained as ‘a 
military governor’. 

Thus, Sircar himself recognised Sarabhanga as an official 
designation as early as 1960, although, as noticed above, he 
takes it as a personal name while explaining the expression in 
the inscription under consideration. 

Sarabhahga being thus traced as the designation of an 
officer, the said passage may also be taken as not containing the 
names of three persons. In other words, two persons Maja 
and Amrarata who were Sarabhanga and Rajakula respectively 
are actually referred to here. As noted above, Fleet takes the 
word rajakula in the sense of ‘royal household’. There is no 
doubt that the word has been used in the same sense at 
least as late as the seventh century A.D. Itis evident from 
Bana-bhatta’s Har;acarita' which gives a description of the 
royal household or palace and uses the word rajakula. But, 
since Sarabhanga may also denote an officer, it may noc be 
unjustified to take Rajakula also in the sense of an official 
in which sense Sircar has actually taken it, as seen above. 

The alternative interpretation, however, places the names 
Маја and Amraráta before the official designations Sarabhanga 
and Rajakula respectively. But, this does not seem unusual in 
view of the fact that such use of names before designations of 
officers is also noticed even in earlier epigraphic records, e.g. 
Khardaka K;atrapa, Liyaka Ksatrapa and Lala Dandanayaka 





12 Ibid., Vol. XXX, p. 228. 

13 Ibid., Vol. XXXV, p. 97 ; see also Hobson-Jobson, s. v. Serang. 
14 Sircar's note in Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXV, pp. 96-97. 

15 N.S. Press ed., 1937, p. 142. 
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mentioned respectively in the Mathura Lion Capital inscrip- 
tions, Zeda!* inscription of year 11 of Kaniska I," and Mani- 
kiala inscription of year 18 of Kaniska 1? If Sarabhaiga and 
Rajakula thus really stood for officials, then the inscription 
under consideration may well be regarded as the earliest epi- 
.graphic record, discovered so far, to use them as such.* 


16 Select Inscriptions, Vol. І, 1965, p. 118. 
17 Ibid., p. 141. 
18 Ibid., p. 142. 
x [See below the proceedings of the Monthly ‘Seminar held at the Centre 
-of Advanced Study in АІНС on 17.2.71.—Ed.] 


INDOLOGICAL STUDIES IN SCANDINAVIA 


ASKO PARPOLA 


Prof. D. C. Sircar kindly invited me here for a brief talk on- 
Indological Studies in Scandinavia. I accepted the invitation 
in the hope that the following rough sketch will, in spite of its 
many imperfections, be helpful to our Indian friends interested 
in the matter. I must, however, make reservations for omis- 
sions and inaccuracies, for in preparing the talk in Calcutta I 
had to depend wholly on my memory. This also made the 
sketch not quite balanced, as I сап tell you in greater details 
only about things which are more familiar to me. My emphasis 
is going to be on the present-day Indological research ; but I 
will try to indicate also the main lines of the earlier tradition. 

The Scandinavian Institute of Asian Studies, financed by: 
the governments of Denmark, Finland, Norway and Sweden, 
and situated at Copenhagen, Denmark, was founded in 1967 to 
support, co-ordinate and stimulate Asiatic studies in these four 
Scandinavian countries. Its staff consists now of a director, 
six research fellows ( carrying out their own individual studies 
besides taking part in the information and documentation: 
activities of the Institute), three librarians, and three secretaries.. 
Teachers’ courses on various Asian subjects, scientific confer- 
ences and guestlectures are arranged by the Institute, and 
Scandinavian scholars are put in touch with one another and 
with foreign specialists. The Institute is publishing a News- 
letter on its activities, the fourth number of which should have 
come out during these days. Modern Asia is more in the 
foreground, as one of the Institute's objectives is to fill the gap 
which is not covered by the traditional Oriental Institutes of 
the universities, wherein the emphasis has been on the Classical 
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culture of Asia. This is reflected also in the fields of specia- 
lisation of the research fellows at the Institute, three of them 
being Indologists and three specialists in East and South-East. 
Asia. 


Miss Benedicte Hjejle, who is a Dane, took her doctorate 
at the University of Oxford. Her special field is the social and 
economic history of British India. The Institute's first publica- 
tion was a lengthy article from her pen on the slavery and 
agricultural bondage of South Indians in the nineteenth century. 
The second European Conference on modern South Asian 
Studies at Elsinore, Denmark, was organised by Miss Hjejle. 
Mr. Karl-Reinhold Haellquist, a Swede, is studying the political 
history of modern India, particularly the nationalist movement 
in the nineteen-twenties. He has written several books on 
India in Swedish. "The Institute's library, which consists of 
reference works, books not available elsewhere in Scandinavia, 
and important primary sources, is already quite good with 
regard to modern Indian studies. Mention may be made of a 
complete microfiche edition of all Census Reports and Gazet- 
teers of India. The present writer, who is a Finn, has mainly 
done research on the Indus Valley script during the period he 
has worked at the Institute. This study, in which he is colla- 
borating with three other Finns, viz. Simo Parpola, Seppo 
Koskenniemi and Pentti Aalto, was initiated in 1964. Three 
preliminary reports have been published in the Special Publica- 
tions series of the Institute by the said team, and a critical 
edition and a computer-printed concordance of the available 
Harappan inscriptions are due to appear shortly in the Ins- 
titute’s monograph series, along with the writer’s book on the 
Harappan religion. One of the main purposes of my present 
visit to India and Pakistan, which is sponsored by the Institute, 
is the examination of the original inscriptions for the critical 
edition. The Institute awarded in 1969 one year's research 
scholarship to Dr. R. Panneerselvam of Kerala University so 
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that he could assist in the study of the Harappan script, which, 
according to the writer and his colleagues, transcribes а Dravi- 
dian language. During his stay Dr. Panneerselvam prepared, 
with the help of computer, line-corcordance to all words 
occurring in some of the Classical Tamil texts, and collected 
Tamil proper names and epithets from early inscriptions. The 
Institute has also started a project of publishing a reverse lexi- 
con of Tamil and an index to the components of compound 
Tamil words on the basis of the Tamil Lexicon with the help of 
computer. Mr. Eric Grinstead, who has done this work with 
the help of Mrs. Setsuko Bergholdt, is a specialist in the 
Tangut script and language, used in the tenth to the thirteenth 
century in North-Western China. He has submitted a thesis 
on this practically unknown script, and is publishing the ex- 
tensive Tangut Tripitaka in collaboration with Dr. Lokesh 
Chandra of the International Academy of Indian Culture, 
New Delhi, who possesses the material, and the University of 
Copenhagen as well as the Scandinavian Institute of Asian 
Studies. 

Thanks to the co-operation of the International Institute of 
Tamil Studies and the British Government, Dr. P. R. Subrah- 
manian is now continuing the work of Dr. Panneerselvam at 
Copenhagen. Both have also taught Tamil at the University 
of Copenhagen and helped in cataloguing the Tamil documents 
in the State Archives of Denmark. 

Denmark is a good place for Tamil Studies which have so 
long been neglected, The Royal Library of Copenhagen has a 
unique collection of early Tamil printed books. This is due to 
the fact that Denmark had a small colony at Tranquebar (near 
Thanjavur)—and another at Serampore (near Calcutta)—from 
the early years of the seventeenth century to about the middle 
of the nineteenth. The archives of the Danish East India 
Company and the Government records relating to these 
colonies have been studied by Danish historians, particularly 
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by Prof. Kristof. Glamann and Dr. Ole Feldbaek of the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen. The State Archives are now publishing 
a catalogue of all these documents. 

Tranquebar housed the first Protestant mission in India, 
with German and Danish missionaries like Bartholomeus 
Ziegenbalg, who madeinvaluable observations on many aspects 
of South Indian culture, published in Halle in several thick 
volumes. The famous Danish linguist, Rasmus Rask, travelled 
in the beginning of the nineteenth century in India and Ceylon, 
buying Pali manuscripts and compiling a Pali grammar. This 
initiated the study of the Pali language for which Copenhagen 
has long been well known. The Critical Pali Dictionary, which 
is now edited by the Danish Academy of Sciences with the 
assistance of an international board of scholars, is based on 
the foundation laid by V. Trenckner hundred years ago. He 
copied the Pali canon from the manuscripts, and prepared a 
very comprehensive card index to its vocabulary. His work was 
carried on by V. Fausboell, who is famous for his work on 
the Jataka stories, and Dines Andersen, who has published 
the well-known Pali Reader with a Glossary. Poul Tuxen, who 
wrote several books on Indian religions was succeeded as 
Professor of Sanskrit at the Copenhagen University by the 
present holder of the chair, Hans Hendriksen, some twenty 
years ago. Prof. Hendriksen started his career with a book 
on the laryngal theory with special reference to the Hittite 
language, but has written also a book on the Syntax of Pali. 
During recent years, he has been engaged in a study of the 
Himachal dialects. A well-known Danish contribution to the 
study of North Indian languages, which has been published, 
is Mr. Joergensen’s Newari Dictionary. Mr. Frede Moeller- 
Kristensen, who is in charge of the Oriental Department of 
the Royal Library, is a lecturer in Pali and has written books 
on Indian culture in Danish. Both Hendriksen and Moeller- 
Kristensen have also taken part in the redaction of the Critical 
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Pali Dictionary. This work is carried forward today by two 
Danes, Mrs. Pauly and Mr. Niels Warmdahl. Dr. Ivo Fisher 
of the Charles University of Prague, who has been working on 
the Critical Pali Dictionary and specialized in Indian Erotics, 
is now also a member of the Department of Indology at 
Copenhagen University. Sanskrit is taught in Denmark also - 
at the Institute of Linguistics of Aarhus University by Mr. 
U. Holmboe. Prof. Halfdan Siiger of Aarhus University has 
done anthropological research in Kafiristan and Nepal, while 
Dr. Erik Haarh of Aarhus University is a well-known Tibeto- 
logist. 

In Finland, Indological studies were started in the middle 
of the last century by Mr. Kellgren, who published Swedish 
translations of Amaru and the story of Nala and Damayanti, 
and by Senator Otto Donner, the founder of the Finno-Ugric 
Society, who was the first Professor of Sanskrit and Compara- 
tive Philology at Helsinki University. Otto Donner published 
a thesis wherein he compared the Finnish and the Indian 
mythology, especially the concept of the cosmic egg, and select- 
ed passages of the Ramayana in Sanskrit. His main interests lie, 
however, elsewhere. The first scholar who specialized in Sans- 
krit studies was J. N. Reuter who published a thesis on the 
accentuation of nominal compounds in Sanskrit. The continua- 
tion of this work was ready in manuscript, but was destroyed 
in an accident. In the beginning of this century, Reuter pub- 
lished the first volume of his edition of the Drahyayanatrauta- 
sūtra (Samavedic text) with the commentary of Dhanvin. The 
rest remained unfinished in manuscript form. In the latter 
part of his life which ended in 1937, Reuter was mainly 
interested in Tocharian studies. Linguistic study of Sanskrit 
was carried on also by Dr. Y. M. Biese, who became Pro- 
fessor of various modern languages. Only in 1958, Helsinki 
University got its next Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative 
Philology in Pentti Aalto, who has done extensive linguistic 
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study in the field of Latin, Greek, and Altaic linguistics, espe- 
cially in the field of Mongolian. Prof. Aalto has also pub- 
.lished several articles on Indology, wherein his interests have 
been manifold. He has edited Buddhist Paficaraksa texts with 
their Tibetan and Mongolian translations, written on the use 
of alcohol in ancient India, on Sanskrit Conditional, etc. 
Mention should be made of the fragments of early Sanskrit 
and Chinese Buddhist texts recovered by the Marshall of Fin- 
land, C. G. Mannerheim, from Central Asia now kept in the 
Helsinki University Library. Parts of them only have been 
published by Reuter and Aalto. Dr. C. G. Hartman, pub- 
lished a few years ago a study of the Particles in the 13 princi- 
' pal Upanisads, and later a small book on the goddess Kali. 
Asko Parpola’s thesis was on the Srautasiitras of Lafyáyana 
and Drahyayana, which he is translating into English with 
their commentaries. This line of study was undertaken by him 
to complete the work begun by J. N. Reuter. He is also pre- 
paring a critical edition of the Jaiminiyaérautasutra, parts of 
which he has rediscovered. Mr. Valkonen is preparing a thesis 
on the Gypsy languages of Finland. 

In Norway, Indology has great traditions. Christian Lassen, 
one of the famous pioneers of the last century, whose Indische 
Alterthumskunde in many bulky volumes is still in some res- 
pects indispensable, was a Norwegian although he spent most 
of his life as a Professor in Germany. Norway had another 
great Indologist in Sten Konow whose publications are exten- 
sive both in volume and scope. Healso studied in Germany, 
writing a thesis on the Samavidhznabrahmana. He wrote a 
hand-book on Indian theatre, published the: classical volume 
on Dravidian and Munda languages in Grierson’s Linguistic 
Survey of India, and many papers on Indian history and epi- 
graphy. G. Morgenstierne is also a very famous Norwegian 
Indologist, who has devoted his life to the study of the Tribal 
languages of the Indo-Iranian borderland. In spite of his old 
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age, he is still vigorously continuing his researches. The Santal 
Dictionary by Mr. Bodding published in the Series of the 
Norwegian Academy is a standard reference work. Today 
the Professor of Sanskrit at the University of Oslo is Nils 
Simonsson, a Swede, who has specialized in the methods of the 
Tibetan translators of Sanskrit literature, and has also pub- 
lished a Swedish translation of the Samkhyakarika. 

In Sweden, Indology has also had several eminent, represen- 
tatives. R. I. Johansson worked on Indian religions and Sans- 
krit etymologies. Ernst Arbman studied the Vedic religion, 
publishing among others a study of Rudra and beliefs about 
death. Another eminent scholar in the same field was Kasten 
Roennow. Hannes Skoeld, who died young, published well- 
known studies on the Indian Grammarians. Helmer Smith, 
who was one of the initiators of the Critical Pali Dictionary, 
edited in five volumes the difficult Pali Grammar of Aggavamsa 
and did very good work in the field of Sanskrit metrics—-I men- 
tion only his rhythmical inventory of the Pürvamimgnmsasütra. 
At the present, Indology is taught in Sweden at the Univer- 
sities of Uppsala, Goeteborg and Stockholm. In Uppsala, the 
Institute of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology is headed by 
Prof. Stig Wikandes, who is mainly known for his books on 
early Indo-Iranian religion, Arische Maennerbund, and Vayu. 
Prof. Goesta Liebert at Goeteborg has wide interests. His 
thesis was on Sanskrit language; but at the moment he is 
studying Indian iconography. Recently he published a study 
on the polestar in Sanskrit literature. Prof. Siegfried Lienhard, 
an Australian in Stockholm, also has a wide scope, but is 
best known as an authority on modern Indian languages like 
Hindi and Newari. One of his advanced. students, Mr. Carl 
Saneson, is studying Gujarati literature. At Uppsala, Tamil is 
taught by Mrs. Ruth Wellden who spent many years in South 
India. Miss Gomilla’ Haegglund, also of Uppsala University, 
is preparing a thesis on equations of the Upanisads, and Mr. 
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Lennart Persson, who likewise belongs to the staff of the 
Uppsala University, is at present doing field-work in India. 

The Acta Orientalia published at Copenhagen, the Orien- 
talia Succana published at Uppsala, and the Studia Orientalia 
published at Helsinki are the main journals in which Indolo- 
gical articles are published in Scandinavia. 

In the Scandinavian countries, the number of students of 
Indology has been relatively small—a lecture is attended by, 
say, perhaps five students. This is largely due to the 
difficulty of getting a job after finishing one's studies. The 
recent developments in the world have, however, made it more 
and more apparent that factual knowledge of countries like 
India is needed also in our part of the world. Emphasis is, of 
course, on modern India. But especially with regard to India, 
& country where traditions, not seldom over four thousand 
years old, are still alive in a unique way, а distinction between 
ancient and modern is often not relevant. А knowledge of 
India's past, especially such things as the religion which is so 
intimately woven together with almost every aspect of Indian 
life, helps one to understand present-day India better. There- 
fore research in the traditional lines too has a practical value, 
not least is bridging the gap which is often alleged to exist bet- 
ween Eastern and Western thought. Nations like Scandinavia 
certainly need people who are able to make the great heritage 
of India which belongs to the whole world, available to- 
common people. Of course, we on our part also try to do 
our best to open up new ways of understanding this heri-. 
tage. 


15 


DVADASADITYA 
D. R. Das 


At Tribeni in the Hooghly District (West Bengal) stands in 
a ruined state two Islamic monuments one of which is а dargah 
and the other a mosque.! The dargah, built to entomb the 
mortal remains of Zafar Khan and his wife in one of the two 
tooms the structure contains, is the earliest extant specimen of 
Muslim architecture in Bengal. Materials for constructing 
the dargah were collected by dismantling a stone temple of con- 
siderable height. The curved stone pieces, built haphazardly 
into the wall, bear witness to the wealth of sculptures the temple 
possessed when it was іп complete form. These sculptures, 
generally arranged in panels, contain dasavatzra images, hun- 
ters, foliage, nága coils, еіс. As a result of the clearance work 
executed at the site during the year 1932-33, a number of 
sculptures including a panel showing twelve Adityas with Siva, 
Brahman and Visnu in the centre were discovered.® Evidently, 
the stone beam bearing the panel was the part of a lintel of the 
said temple. 

The images of the Adityas are all four-handed and standing 
on lotus-pedestal. Of the four hands, the upper two hold the 
usual lotus stalks. The attributes in their lower hands are not 
always distinguishable owing to the damage done to the figures, 
Age has also its share in obliterating some of them, However, 
it appears from an on-the-spot inspection that five out of the 
six Adityas to the right of the trinity show each a lotus mark 
on the right palm and hold a double-edged vajra (thunderbolt) 
in the left hand. The two Adityas immediately flanking the 


1 А.Н. Dani, Muslim Architecture in Bengal, 1961, pp. 43f. 
2 ASI, AR, 1930-34, Part 1, pp. 36f. 
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triad have each a mace (staff.?) in the lower left hand. What 
the five Adityas to the left carried in their respective lower left 
hands cannot be identified now. It may be that some of them 
held emblems other than vajra. 

' Dvadašaditya in iconic form either single or in group are 
not frequently encountered. In this respect, the present panel 
is very important. Moreover, it seems to be the only Dvadasa- 
ditya panel that occurs as an architectural piece in Eastern 
India. We know the existence of only one such panel in 
Western India? It was Gopinatha Rao* who drew the atten- . 
tion of scholars to an architectural frame lying outside the 
Junagadh Museum in Kathiawad where two-armed figures of 
Surya carrying lotuses are arranged in separate niches, three on 
either side and five on the top. Excepting the top centre figure 
which is shown seated and accompanied by two arrow-shoot- 
ing goddesses, all the ten are standing and attended by other 
female companions. The eleven Adityas together with the 
central figure which is missing would make up the requisite 
number. Sometimes images of Sun are found to have been 
surrounded by other Adityas in the same fashion. Sankalia® 
refers to a Surya relief from Dhank in which the prabhaval of 
the main image contains the figures of the eleven Adityas, five 
on either side and one on the top. Some such examples are also 
found in Bengal. Thus Bhattasali notices an image of the Sun- 
god once worshipped in the house of the Gosvàmins at Sona- 
rang, Dacca District (East Pakistan) Here eleven Adityas are 


3 Itis possible that there are similar other panels. For instance, the 
Kailasanatha temple at Kanchipuram has among the parivaradevatas the 
twelve Adityas (see T. V. Mahalingam, Studies in the South Indian Temple 
Complex, p. 64). Further enquiry may lead to more discoveries. 

4 Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. I, p. 317, Plate XCV. 

5 The Archaeology of Gujarat, pp. 158ff., Figs. 70 and 72. К 

6 М. К. Bhattasali, Iconography of Buddhist and Brahmanical Sculp- 
tures in ihe Dacca Museum, pp. 172f. * 
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arranged in a semi-circular row on the top of the stele. On 
the right side of the principal deity are eight planets which to- 
gether with the Sun-god complete the traditional list of nine 
Grahas. Besides, there are twelve Zodiacal signs and the 
miniature figures of Karttikeya and Gane$a. Over the prabha- 
vali occur six male figures sitting cross-legged. Bhattasali 
thinks that they may represent the six seasons. To the left are 
seven female figures sitting cross-legged one over another and 
two more, similarly arranged, are closer to the god. According 
to Bhattasali, the first seven represent the sapta-matrka, the 
identification of the two others being doubtful. From some 
unknown sites in Vikrampur came three more images of the 
Sun with eleven Adityas around him.’ A similar image was 
also found at Rampal? Bhattasali noticed two Sun images 
each showing eleven Adityas on the stele at the house of 
Anukulchandra Ray at Comilla (East Pakistan). One of these 
two was originally found somewhere in the Tippera District. 
Bhattasali, however, does not record the occurrence of the 
Adityas around the image of Sun from Rajair in the Faridpur 
District. 

It follows from what has been said above that the Tribeni 
panel is the only known example where we find the true re- 
presentation of Dvadasaditya, all of whom enjoy equal status. 
Moreover, the presence of the Brahmanical triad adds to its 
interest. In this connection, it may be remembered that Dhatr, 
Rudra and Visnu have been included among the Adityas. 
Further, as Banerjea™ points out, Brahman, Visnu and Siva 
are to be meditated in the morning, midday and evening respec- 


Ibid., pp. 170f. 
Ibid., p. 273 and Plate LXIb. 
Ibid., p. 173. 
Loc. cit. 
JISOA, Vol. XVI, 1948, p. 86. 
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tively, each shining within the flaming solar orb. In the Mar- 
kandeya Purana occurs a significant stanza : 
Brahmi Mahesvari c = aiva Vaisnavi с = aiva te tanuh | 
tridha yasya svarüpan = tu Bhanor = Bhasvan prasidatu || 
“Brahman’s, Siva’s and Visnu’s bodies are the same as the body 
of the resplendent Sun whose special nature is three-fold indeed. 
May the Sun be gracious."!* 

The pithamantra in the Saradatilaka is: Brahma- Visnu-Siv- 
atmakaya Sauraya yogapithaya namah.” Similar invocations of 
the Sun are also found in many other texts ; e.g., 

(a) tvam Sivas = іуаћ Harir = deva tva Brahma tva 

Divaspatih | 
tvam = onkaro basatkarah svadha svaha tvam — eva hi |P* 

(b) fabda-matra-íruti-mukha Brahma- Visnu-Siy-adayah | 

pratyakso=’yam paro devah Suryas — timira-nasanah ||? 

(c) esa Brahma ca Visnu$—ca Rudra esa hi Bhaskarah.!9 

(d) Adityo=’yam рӣгуаћ pallavitena tridha-bhedena Hari- 
Hara-Brahma-mürtir =bhat —ity — api nigüdham = param 
tattyam. 

It is no wonder that, while the solar character of the ortho- 
dox Brahmanical triad has been asserted in no uncertain terms 
in literature, there should be some sculptures to confirm it. 
Banerjea refers to some such images in which emphasis is laid 
on.the oneness of Visnu, Siva and Brahman with the Sun-god.!? 
Again instances are not rare where individual members of the 


12 Bib. Ind., Ch. 109, v. 71. 

13 Quoted by Banerjea, op. cit., pp. 89f. 

14 Saura Purana, Vangavasi ed., I. 35. 

15 Brahma Puréna, Vangavasi ed., XXX. 19. 


16 Quoted from an unpublished MS. of the Suryopanisad in the Rupa- 
mandana (ed. Balaram Srivastav), Intro., p. 38. 


17 Quoted m the Adityahtdaya, ed. Deviprasad Vyakaranatirtha, Intro., 
p. ca. 

18 Banerjea, op. cit., pp. 87ff. See also H. Krishna Sastri, South Indian 
Gods and Goddesses, Fig. 1443 Burgess, ‘Archaeological Antiquities of 
Northern Gujarat’, ASWI, Vol. IX, pp. 88f., Plates LXIX and LXX. 7. 
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triad are associated with the Sun-god in composite images.” 
But the Tribeni example is singular in grouping the three sup- 
reme gods with Dvadagaditya and suggesting thereby their 
association with different manifestations of the Sun. 


From very early times various aspects of the Sun have been 
recognised under different names which account for the origin 
of the Dvadagaditya concept. In the Vedic age, sacrifices were 
offered to Sürya, Savitr, Pusan, Bhaga, Vivasvat, Mitra and 
Varuna, each personifying different attributes of the Sun. 
These deities along with a few additions and alterations came 
to constitute, in different groupings and in various contexts, 
the class of gods called Aditya.” In one place in the Rgveda, 
they are six in number, viz., Mitra, Aryaman, Bhaga, Varuna, 
Daksa, and Arnsa.? In its last books, the number is stated to 
be seven? .or eight," Aditi at first representing to the gods 
that she bore seven children and afterwards bringing forth the 
eighth, Martanda. The Atharvaveda^ refers to the eight sons 
of Aditi who were, according to the Taittiriya Brahmana,® 
Mitra, Varuna, Aryaman, Amsa, Bhaga, Dhatr, Indra and 
Vivasvat. The latter list has been quoted by Sayana (on RV, 
П. 27.1). The Satapatha Brahmana® once speaks of the Adityas 
as having become eight by the addition of Martanda, while 
elsewhere" they are said to be twelve in number and are 
identified with the twelve months. 


19 See Banerjea, Development of Hindu Iconography, 1956, pp. 548ff. 
20 For the Adityas in the Vedas, see Macdonell, Vedic Mythology. 
21 WU. 27.1. 


22 IX. 114.3. z 
“23 X.72.8. f 
24 ҮШ.9.21. | 
° 25 1.1.9.1. In another place the saie text says that Aditi had four sons 
(Aditih putrakama ... ... ... tasmai сапуйга Aditya ajayanta, У\. 5.6) ` 


26 See Macdonell, op. cit., p. 43. 
27 Ibid., pp. 43t. 
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The epics, Puranas and other later texts strictly. adhere to 
the-number which became fixed at twelve. Known as Dvadasa- 
ditya, they were regarded as the different varieties of Surya, ‘the 
expresser of the world??? Through them, the great god Savitr 
makes himself omnipotent : 


abhir = dyadatabhis = tena Savitra paramatmana | 
krtsnam jagad — idath vyaptam mürtibhis = ca 
dvijottamah| °° 


These twelve Adityas are now connected by name with the 
twelve months of the year. According to the Skanda Purana,” 
Aditya has twelve names, viz. Aditya, Savitr, Strya, Mihira, 
Arka, Pratapana, Martanda, Bhaskara, Bhanu, Citrabhanu, 
Divakara and Ravi. Besides, his other twelve names are Vignu, 
Dhatr, Bhaga, Püsan, Mitra, Arnšu, Varuna, Aryaman, Indra 
Vivasvat, Tvastr and Parjanya. They shine respectively in the 
twelve months. Visnu's rays are 1200, Aryaman's 1300, Vivas- 
vat's 1400 and Arnáumat's 1500. Parjanya and Varuna shine 
respectively like Vivasvatand Aryaman. The rays of Indra are 
1200 and those of Dhàtr, Mitra, Bhaga and Tvastr* 1100. 

The rays of the Adityas begin to increase with the com- 
mencement of the northern cycle and to diminish with that 
of the southern cycle. The twelve-formed Divakara continues 
to shine through different manvantaras at Prabhasa under the 
name of Sambàditya. In the Karma Purana, it is said that 
the rays of Varuna are 5000, of Pusan 6000, of Améu 7000, 


28 Visvakarmafastra, quoted by Gopinatha Rao, op. cit., Vol. I, App. 
C. p. 86. 

29 Brahma Риа, XXX, 41-42. 

30 101.58-69 [sic—Ed.]. : 

31 The Brahma Purana (31.22-24) speaks of the same number of rays 
for each of the Adityas. But, while it says that Bhaga and TvagtT like Mitra, 
have 1100 rays, Mitra is credited immediately afterwards with 1000 rays. It 
adds further that Püsan has 900 rays. : 

32 Pūrva, 42. 23-25. 
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of Dhatr 8000, of Satakratu 9000, ofVivasvat 10000, of Bhaga 
11000, of Mitra 7000, of Tvastr 8000, of Aryaman 10000, of 
Parjanya 9000 and of Visnu 6000. 

As the names of the 12 Adityas differ from text to text, 
their association with the twelve months is also not uniform as 
may be seen from the following table. 


Month Küurma Aditya- Balinese Brahma 
Риғапа —— hrdaya* Text? Риғапа?в 

Vaišakha Dhatr Bhanu Bhanu Aryaman 
Jyaistha Indra Indra Indra Vivasvat 
Азадһа Ravi Ravi Aryaman Amšumat 
Sravana Vivasvat Gamasti Bhaga Parjanya 
Bhadra Bhaga Yama Yama Varuna 
Ašvina Parjanya Suvarnaretas Parjanya Indra 
Karttika Tvastr Divakara Divakara Dhatr 
Margaéirsa Mitra Mitra Mitra Mitra 
Pausa Visnu Visnu Visnu Pusan 
Magha Varuna Aruna Aruna Bhaga 
Phalguna Pusan Surya Vivasvat Tvastr 
Сайта. Amáíu Vedanga Amšu Visnu 


The arrangement in the Bhavisya Purana*’ is quite different. 
According to it, Surya presides over Phalguna, Caitra and 
Vai$akha, Dhatr and Indra over Vaigakha, Ravi over Jyaistha, 
Nabhas over Asadha, Sravana and Bhadra, Parjanya over 





33 42. 18-22. 
34 53-57. 


35 See Sanskrit Texts from Bali, ей. Sylvain Геі, GOS, pp. xxix, 66. 
Che'zy in his edition of the S akuntal2 (pp. 274f) mentions the passages as 
found in a Bibliotheque Nationale MS (Cat., III. 333) which offers a differ- 


ent list. [This list agrees with that of the Adityahrdaya, but quotes Tapana in 
place of Bhanu.—Ed.] 


36 31. 19-21. 
37 Quted in the Adityahrdaya, pp. ta-tha. 
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Agvina, Tvastr over Karttika, Mitra over Margasirsa and 
Visnu over Pausa. 

The Kurma Purana,? after specifying the twelve Adityas, 
states that Bhanu associates himself with them in succession in 
different seasons starting from the spring. The twelve Brahma- 
vadin sages, viz., Pulastya, Pulaha, Atri, Vasistha, Aügiras, 
Bhrgu, Bharadvaja, Gautama, Каќуара, Kratu, Jamadagni 
and Kauéika, invoke them respectively in various hymns. 

A legend in the Vayu Purana says that the gods known as 
Vaikuntha in the Carisnu-manvantara being invoked on the 
approach ofthe Caksusa-manvantara, by Aditi, decided to be 
Богп as her sons in the Vaivasvata-manvantara. By becoming 
the sons of Aditi, they thought to get the status of Aditya. 
Thereafter, they were born in twelve parts as sons of Kasyapa 
during the Caksusa-manvantara. These gods are known as 
Jaya in the Svayambhuva-manvantara. Cursed by Brahman, 
they were born * as Svarocisa in the Tusita-manvantara, as 
Satya in the Uttama-manvantara, as Hari in the Tamasa-man- 
vantara, as Vaikuntha in the Carignu-manvantara, as Sadhya 
in the Caksusa-manvantara and as Aditya in the Vaivasvata- 
manvantara. These Adityas are Dhatr, Aryaman, Mitra, 
Varuna, Ата, Bhaga, Indra, Vivasvat, Pusan, Parjanya, 
Tvastr and Visnu. Of them, Visnu though the youngest, is the 
most powerful.*® 

After giving an identical list of the Adityas, the Brahma 
Purana’ says that, in these twelve forms, .Surya is present 
everywhere. Thus Indra, after killing the enemies of the gods, 
reigns in the latters' realm. Dhatr, as Prajapati, creates praja.' 
Parjanya assuming the form of cloud showers rain. Tvastr re- 
sides in the plants. Pusan, in the form of Vayu, takes refuge in 
the heavenly bodies. Bhaga exists on the earth among the 

38 Pūrva, 41. 2-5. 


39 Vayu Purana, 66. 56-68. Cf. also Saura Purana, XXVIII. 14-15. 
40 30. 26-44. 
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worldly creatures. Vivasvat remaining in Agni consumes the 
food taken by living beings. Visnu in order to destroy the foes 
ofthe gods appears regularly. Amégumat pleases the prajas 
from his domain in the air. Varuna resides in water and 
from there protects the subjects. Mitra lives on the banks of 
the Candrasarit for the benefit of man. He performs austerity 
and gratifies his devotees. Mitra is the friend of all. The 
great god Savitr covers the entire world with these twelve 
forms. That is why devotees meditate on him. Those who 
hear and read the names of the twelve Adityas with proper 
devotion are worshipped at the end in the Surya-loka. 

The Parcaratra Agama, while referring to the images in the 
kargaküjas, Salas and dvaras of each of the many tiers in a. 
vimana, says that the twelve Adityas along with Purusa, Satya, 
Acyuta, Ananta, the Asta-dikpalas, Gandharvas, Kinnaras and 
Apsarases should be placed in the third tier.“ 

The Garuda Purága'* ordains that the Adityas should be 
worshipped in the second Kak;a. As regards the orientation 
of the Adityas, the Kafyapatilpa*? suggests an order starting 
from the north : 

Vikartano Vivasvamns==ca Martando Bhaskaro Ravih [| 

Lokapálah Prakasas=ca Lokasaksi Trivikramah | 

Adityas—ca tatha Suryaf, Arsumali Divakarag |] 

The presence of Lokapala in this list of the Adityas is in- 
deed very significant. The Lokapálas are known to have been 
the guardian deities of the quarters. Probably the idea of Sun 


4i See Mahalingam, ор. cit., р. 56. 

42 Pürva-khanda, XVII. 7-8. The Adityas аге Bhage, Surya, Arya- 
man, Mitra, Varuna, Savitf, Dhatf, Vivasvat, Tvastr, Раѕап, Candra and 
Visnu. 

43. XLVII. 81-83. Cf. also 

Vaivasvato Vivasvüms—ca Martando Bhaskaro Ravih | 

Lokaprakasaka$=c=aiva Lokasakst Trivikramah |! 

(Amfumadbhedagama quoted by Gopinatha Rao, ор. cit, App. By. 
p.83). [ Vaivasvata ( Vikartana ? ) is a wrong name for an Aditya.—Ed. ] 
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being present in all the quarters contributed to his assimilating 
the character of the Lokapalas also.** A passage of the Brahma 
Purana quoted above emphasises the all-pervading nature of 
the Ádityas. In view of this, the virtual identification of nine 
solar deities common to the general lists of Adityas with the 
Dikpàlas in the Adityahtdaya** becomes meaningful. Accord- 
ing to this text, an eight-petalled lotus with pericarp should be 
drawn and eight solar deities should be placed on these eight 
petals respectively with Bhaskara in the centre, east—Surya, 
south-east—Ravi, south—Vivasvat, south-west—Bhaga, west— 
Varuna, north-west— Mitra, north—Aditya, and north-east— 
Visnu. | j 

The way in which these nine deities have beén arranged in 
the above passage reminds one of the Suryamandala also men- 
tioned in the Purvakáranágama $*$ 

The mandala concept is also probably at the back ofthe 
image stelae depicting the central Sun icon surrounded or 
flanked by eleven Ádityas. But the divinities shown in these 
sculptures in a miniature scale do not help us in determining 
if they had any special iconographic traits. The Visnudharmot- 
tara* simply says that ‘the twelve Adityas should be given the 
form of Surya'. Texts dealing with their iconography are not 
many. Gopinatha Rao quotes from some such texts. Thus 
according to the Armsumadbhedagama, the Adityas are holding 
two lotuses one each in their two hands. They stand on red 
lotus, have red halo and karandamukuja ; they wear red gar- 


.: 44 [Lokapalah Prakaíaí-ca seems to be a mistake for Lokaprakasakaf 
c=aiva (see note 43), as otherwise there will be 13 names instead of 12. How- 
ever, the names of most of the Lokapalas or Dikpalas are traceable ir one or 
Other list of the Adityas.—Ed.] 
. 45 Adityahr daya, 99-102. 

46 Quoted by Gopinatha Rao, op. cit.,'App. C, pp.478f. 

47 72. 7. 

48 See op. cit., App. B. 
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ment and are endowed with channavira. Their description in 
the Suprabhedagama is almost similar. The Pürvakàranagama 
adds that they are two-eyed and wear sacred thread. It further 
ordains that they should be made like the Moon. 

A more detailed description ofthe Adityas occurs in the 
Visvakarmasastra. Banerjea*? points out опе or two mistakes 
in the table prepared by Gopinatha Rao” out of this account. 
The corrected table may be as follows : 

Name of Back Right Back Left Front Left Front Right 


Aditya Hand Hand Hand Hand 
Dhatr Lotus, Kamandalu Lotus Lotus 
Garland 
Mitra Soma Sula do. do. 
Aryaman Cakra Kaumodaki do. do. 
Rudra Aksamalà Cakra do. do. 
Varuna Cakra Paša do. do: 
Surya Kamandalu Aksamala do. do. 
Bhaga Sula Cakra do. do. 
Vivasvat ба Garland do. do. 
Püsan Ba ii do. do. 
Savitr Gada Cakra do. do. 
Tvastr Sruk Homajaka- do. do. 
ка (7) 
Visnu Cakra Lotus 


wee 


As it appears from the above table, out of the twelve 
Adityas, Piisan is definitely two-handed while Visnu also seems 
to be two-armed for the text enjoins that ‘SSudargana should 
be in his right hand and lotus in his left.’ Again Mitra has 
three eyes ; Rudra is an important Aditya ; Pusan, the des- 
troyer ofall sins, is to be portrayed beautifully ; Savitr is 
capable of fulfilling the wishes of his devotees and bestowing 
boons on them ; and Visnu is the most lustrous Aditya. 


49 Op.cit, pp. 84n, 99 f. 
50 Op. cit., p. 310. 
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An almost similar passage giving identical description of 
the Dvadaéaditya occurs in the Devatamirtiprakarana.” How- 
ever, the latter text makes Sudhaman instead of Sudhatr the 
first Aditya. It is possible that Sudhaman here is a mistake for 
Sudhatr, Another discrepancy is found in the description of 
Rudra who is said to have vajra and not cakra in his left hand. 

The representations of the Adityas so far noticed, how- 
ever, do not conform to the description of the Visvakarma- 
füstra, but follow the Visnudharmottara prescription. The 
Tribeni example is a notable exception. Though is it not 
entirely in agreement with the details found in the South 
Indian texts, its difference from the formula laid down in the 
Visnudharmottara is remarkable. The sculptor obviously made 
the images after some well-established conventions, but attempts 
to find their $astric confirmation in the Silpa texts have failed. 


zg — 
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TRANSLATION 


THE COMMON ORIGIN OF HINDU ARCHITECTURE 
IN INDIA AND THE FAR EAST ' 


H. PARMENTIER 


[ Translated from the original French appearing in the Etudes Asiatiques, 
Vol. II, Paris, 1925, pp. 199-241, by the author who was Chief of.the 
Archaeological Service of the Ecole Francaise d'Extreme-Orient. Reprinted 
from the Ruoam, No. 37, 1928.] 


It is a recognised fact, and justly recognised, from the very 
beginning of studies in the principal arts of the Far East, that 
they owe their origin to two sources, India and China, and it 
was easy enough to make the division into two sources. If 
there is any disagreement, itis as to whether the arts of the 
one family have not derived some element from the other 
source. Besides, as far as the figured representations are 
concerned, it is admitted that some of the main charactertistics 
of the holy images were brought to China along with Indian 
Buddhism, and scholars attribute to Greece a considerable 
Share in the birth of these holy images, a share more or less 
preponderant, according to the various opinions. It is really 
only a matter of degree, and the fact has been established, at 
least on the whole. We shall deal here with scarcely anything 
but those arts of the Far East which are attached to the Indian 
branch. 

As far as Indo-China is concerned, they are: Cham агі; 
the two forms of Khmer art, namely, Primitive and Classical, 
separated by the hiatus of the eighth century ; Laos art; 
Siamese art; which participates in both ; and Burmese art; 
outside Indo-China, it is Indo-Javanese art. However, though 
the common origin of these arts is not disputed, it is neverthe- 
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less difficult to state exactly the manner of the origin of each 
of them, and their actual degree of affinity. It is this point 
which we shall endeavour to clear up here, but only as regards 
architecture, 


The connection, admitted by all, of these arts with the art 
of India, is a consequence of their religious dependence 
rather than a result arrived at by the examination of the forms. 
It is known that the various countries concerned received from 
India Buddhism or Brahmanism, as the case may be, and it is 
deduced therefrom, as a natural corollary, that their monu- 
ments, which were built for the purpose of receiving the very 
same images. Moreover, this is as far as it goes, for the simi- 
larity between the first of these edifices and those of India, 
whether contemporary or previous, is far from being a striking 
one if they were stripped of their images and their inscriptions, 
and if the various texts had vanished, nobody would, at first 
sight, even dream of associating them with the Hindu temples. 
At the very most, we feel that there is an undefined family like- 
ness about them, but by no means any direct relationship. 


These vague points of resemblance appear to establish their 
filiation with the monuments built in the Deccan by the dynasty 
of the Pallavas. The relations of this dynasty with the coun- 
tries of the East are a historical fact, and this concordance was 
sufficient to confirm the hypothesis of the Indian origin of 
these arts. However, if they are born of a common stock, they 
ought to resemble one another, and to differ but little from the 
prototype ; but this is by no means the case. 


It is true that India itself is scarcely better off, and that 
there is greater divergence between certain types of its architec- 
ture than between this art of the Pallavas and the arts of the 
Far East. In fact, even the origin of the most widely spread 
forms, as for instance, the Sikhara, has remained a mystery 
hitherto. 
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Allthis is strange, and no certain filiation can be deter- 
mined. The question must therefore be taken up again 
thoroughly and in its entirety. 


Let us take up a survey of the various Indian arts both in 
India and the Far East. It would appear more logical to begin 
with the firstenamed. However, our object із not to give a 
general picture of the Indian architecture. We limit our 
ambition to determining the origin of the various families of 
monuments which have come down to us. For this reason we 
shall come back to India by a roundabout path, and shall first 
of all attempt a survey of the arts of the Far East in their first 
manifestations only, seeking to determine their main charac- 
teristics together with the spirit of their composition. 


A. Campa, in which Indian influence is verified since the 
third century of the Christian era, in an unmistakable manner 
(the stela of Vo-canh),* does not afford us the earliest evidence 
of its art until the seventh century. 


At that period, this art appears constituted in its most per- 
fect form, and after that, it begins to degenerate. In this art 
the architecture bears the stamp of two distinct schools, which 
we have described in the "Inventaire" by the names of Primi- 
tive art and Cubic art. They have in common the custom of 
constructing the temples in sanctuaries formed by a square 
brick tower, fortified by false doors and preceded by a vestibule 
which is in itself a small tower ; These edifices sometimes show 
a front of several towers, but there is nothing to authorise our 
believing that this conception came into being at an early 
period ; we have to wait a long time to see a front of this kind 
planned at one stroke (Van-tu'o'ng in the eleventh century). 

'The most normal plan seems to be a quincunx of sanc- 


w [Ihe inscription 1з assigned by some to the fourth or fifth century 
А. D.—Ed.] 
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tuaries, the one dominant, the rest sometimes leaning against 
the boundary wall. 

The primitive art at its early stages shows rather often a 
rectangular sanctuary, with a small storey enclosed between 
two curved gables. 

In both forms, the walls are divided by chiselled pilasters. 
The primitive art adorns the spaces between the pilasters by 
niches containing a figure each. The door or the false doors, 
for framing the bay itself, consist of two elegant projecting 
pillars, usually redented, supporting an ogival gable ; a sculp- 
tured tympanum is framed by mouldings in the shape of an 
inverted 'U' ; the mouldings terminable at the base in two 
designs, which are generally elephant-headed monsters turning 
_ towards the interior, or makara heads looking towards the 
exterior ; a series of rampant leaves brings the contour into 
the form of a bulb-shaped arch. 

All the arches or gables and apses of the statues are 
executed in the same spirit. 

On the body of the tower in the primitive art, we find a 
series of storeys similar to the body, rising one above’ the other, 
and diminishing as they rise in clearly defined stages ; but they 
have no base, hence they give the effect of rising from the 
ground itself; the axes are occupied by four motifs corres- 
ponding to the false doors ; every sharp angle of the terrace 
is crowned by a finial which is in itself a reduction of the 
tower, whilst the storey as a whole thus forms a reduction of 
the quincuncial plan which is sometimes seen executed for the 
entire temple. 

The last storey is octagonal in form, and bearsa shell- 
shaped crown. In the corners of the cornices, and at the top 
of the gables, the angles are accentuated by flagstones cut out 
into sharp outlines, to represent a naga or a makara head. 

The cubic art, with less reduction of the breadth of the 
storeys, treats them as though they were а complete structure 


16 
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superposed on the lower body. In this art there are no finials, 
:and the expedient of accentuating the angles is less used. Its 
‘door, with the octagonal columns supporting a lintel, is hidden 
beneath a different style of gable, supported by two pilasters, 
the mouldings of which are cut towards the interior by an 
unattractive plan. 

B. Properly speaking, we are here concerned only with the 
first form of Cambodian art, namely, the primitive Khmer art, 
pre-Ankor art, or pre-Khmer art, by whatever name we 
choose to call it. This would, however, be admitting that the 
second form, that which reached the zenith of its development 
at Ankor, is the continuation of the first, and our view is 
exactly the opposite of this. We shall examine both forms 
in their respective beginnings. 

(a) Pre-Khmer art does not appear as Cham art until long 
after Indian civilisation was brought to Cambodia. It is also 
-divided into two separate currents, but less opposed to one 
another. Both of these currents proceed by way of isolated 
sanctuaries, preferably rectangular, but with multiple storeys, 
"which are terminated by a vault with two gables, even when the 
‘edifice is built on the plan of a square. The section of the 
main body may have either an even or else a redented out- 
line. 

The simple type usually presents a plan without projec- 
tions; it is adorned by serrated pilasters, and its cornice 
-supports numerous storeys, small and not much set back, which 
are terminated either by the double gabled vault or bya 
central crowning. This composition leaves no room for corner 
finials. 

The rich type offers a redent on each front, each of these 
"being adorned by a false door. The pilasters conceal in the 
intermediate pilasters a figured edifice representing a flying 
palace on a reduced scale, and always terminated bya gable. 
The larger storeys are complete, and repeat the lower body 
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with its base, and the cabinet of the various terraces presents 
the typical motif of the headed niches, the küdus of the Pallava 
art. 

The corners are provided with finials, either in the form of 
towers on a reduced scale, or else decorative ; these occur less 
frequently in the sanctuaries, but are always found in the 
figured palaces on the intermediate pilasters. The upper vault, 
which terminates the building above two  storeys, rarely 
more, appears to have been decorated with a row of ears of 
corn. 

In both forms, the bay, whether the true or the false one, 
is more or less rich, and presents a door between wide slabs, 
preceded by circular little columns and a lintel : and it always 
bears the design of an arch terminated or swallowed up bya 
makara ; it is the tiruvdcix* of Pallava art. The gable which is 
superposed on this, rests by a thin slab upon two pilasters with 
cut mouldings; by a square outline with rounded corners, 
expanded below, it frames the further image of a palace. 

In both forms, the sanctuaries are constructed with glazed 
brick, and must have looked like stone buildings. 

(b) Classical Khmer art, in its turn, also presents two 
different currents ; the one is less known than the other, and 
atits origin, we have baptized it by the name of Indravarman 
ürt; it seems, though only to a certain extent, to be a conti- 
nuation of the rich type of pre-Khmer art, and is prolonged 
in art from the poor temples, which were always of brick, 
down to the last days of the Classical period. 

Like pre-Khmer art, this art begins by using nothing but 
glazed brick for the mass of the building, but it abandons the 
rectangular plan, and, in particular, the termination in oppos- 
ing gables. The plan is square and redented, the storeys are 


* [I. e. the cupola.—Ed.] 
же [I e. the semi-circular arch.—Ed.] 
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large, complete, and few in number ; they are frequently em- 
bellished by finials at the corners, showing the tower ona 
small scale. 

With regard to the decoration, this art drops the kudu 
and abandons the flying palaces in the intermediate pilasters ; 
instead of this, it substitutes a niche enclosing a personage, 
whilst the rest of the panel is furnished with a characteristic 
decoration. The arch retains its shape, namely, a square with 
rounded corners, and its support of cut pilasters ; they con- 
ceal a lintel which is halfway between Type III and Types I and 
П, and then Type III'is frankly adopted. 

The octagonal little columns grow more and more like those 
of the second series, and the tympanum, after having received a 
very special ornamentation, remains usually bare, all in the same 
mass, in a square with rounded corners, down to the last days. 

Atthesame time, namely, at the beginning of the ninth 
century, the Classical art shows a totally different combination, 
which cannot be associated with any known art. It still treats 
the sanctuaries as towers, but there isa new arrangement, 
namely, it unites them by a series of more orless open galleries, 
the corbelled vault of which, with its bell-shaped extrados, can 
only be supported by stone pillars: these galleries have a 
higher central nave, accompanied by one or two aisles in the 
same style, butin semi-arches. Here, íhe pillars are square, 
and the principal ones are without a base. The sanctuary- 
tower may also be detached from the whole edifice, and in that 
case is often pierced by four bays. Whether this tower stands 
free, or whether it is joined by galleries, it always presents а 
plan with several redents, which are accentuated all the more 
by the projection of the doors, in such a way that the whole 
building tends to Бе lozenge-shaped (ie., diamond-shaped). 
The pilaster no longer projects to any appreciable degree, and 
then it disappears altogether, when the intermediate pilaster 


1 See М. L. de Lajonquiere's classification in IK, I, Pl. LXXVIIIIfT. 
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forms a panel of sculptures, the chief feature of which is a large 
niche occupied by a figure. The doors and false doors form 
around the bay а lintel frame of Type III, not yet unique in 
the Bayon, one of the first-born of this art, and octagonal little 
columns with serrated mouldings. The external surrounding 
is made up of a pediment of an entirely new type, supported by 
a false decorative beam of stone on a fore-part with cut moul- 
dings. The pediment is framed by an undulating serpent's 
body, and then finishes off with multiple nagas at tbe bottom, 
issuing forth from a monster's head. The curve is regulated 
into the mass of an ogive by a series of rampant foliage, sharp 
and joined ; the main tympana are adorned with scenes 
arranged in horizontal rows, similar to those on the doors of 
the cathedrals of Europe. 

The numerous storeys repeat the whole of the lower com- 
position, and they outline even more definitely and gradually 
nearer and nearer the redentation of the plan; here the pedi- 
ments ofthe false bays resume the rectangular form of the 
Indravarman art and the pre-Khmer art ; and the decoration 
of simple scrolls around a monster's head, but with tbe Classi- 
cal motif of nagas and rampant foliage. The offset of each 
storey on the cabinet is too slight to call for a finial; and a 
simple row of roof ornaments, placed on intermediary axes and 
on the corners, is sufficient to occupy it. The circular crown 
in the shape of a lotus, is easily placed on the last storey, the 
redents of which almost form а circle, The multiplication of 
storeys and of the arises of the redents together with the 
presence of the roof ornaments, finally has the effect of enclo- 
sing the whole thing into the mass of an elongated ellipsoid, 
even of acurvilinear cone. Indeed, this is the appearance 
presented by the super-structures of the towers of Ankor Vat, 
when we rid them of the pinnacles, with which the pitiable res- 
toration work of Fournereau, only too faithfully followed at 
the Marseilles exhibition, ‘rigged them out, thereby disfiguring 
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them: the representations of the bas-reliefs have at the top 
only a short termination in keeping with the general spirit. 

The galleries and the long buildings, always provided with 
one storey, show the same system of ogival pediments to finish 
off the vaults, which are made so as to imitate curved roofings 
with fluted tiles. All the compositions of the galleries and 
vestibules follow the same law of proportional reduction ; it 
therefore follows that the tops project from the front to the 
back, and each unit seems ready to enter into the preceding 
one. General de Beylie humorously called this the telescopic . 
system. 

Much importance is often attributed to the basements 
which range themselves in tiers. One thing which should be 
Observed is the preponderance of the пага, both in the com- 
position and in the decoration ; it supplants the makara almost 
entirely. ° 

In the same way аз we have included the Classical Khmer 
art in this review, though of more recent date than the Pallava, 
we shall also include the modern Cambodian vat; for in its 
modern execution, it seems to be repeating additional forms 
which have come down to us on some very ancient monuments, 
like Vat Phu and Prah Vihar. Itis always presented in the 
sharp roofs, and the triangular pent-roof of its gable offers the 
same framing, in a simplified form. 

C. We shall also devote some space to the art of Laos, 
the pagodas of which so much ruined already, can never them- 
selves scarcely claim to be called ancient, though here too, 
tradition seems to have maintained very ancient forms. The 
buildings are classified into vat, that, and vaulted chapels. 

Like all Cham or Khmer halls, the vats in their richest 
form, offer three naves ; two rows of columns were enclosed 
by walls with pierced windows beneath an image of the con- 
ventional prasat, or rather of a special that. Two porches serve 
to continue the hall under the same roof, and openit at the 
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two ends. The columns, which are sometimes round, are more 
frequently square and redented, without a base, and diminishing 
from the bottom upwards. They are provided with capitals of 
a special type and without an abacus. The roofs which are 
imbricated “telescopically” have their extreme margins turned 


up toform two graceful corners in the same style as the 
Khmer naga. 


The facets, which sometimes are in the form of slender 
spires, appear to be reminiscent of small towers with four bays, 
with curved or straight roofs, superposed, the first of which is 
dominant ; a tall ear of corn terminates the whole thing, and 
there are still some small ones extant, in this style. 

They often present pent-roofs of bays in their little storeys, 
and some rare buildings show this same superposition of roofs, 
in this case straight, with the same dormer windows. 

The chapels, often in simple niches, present a long vault 
with an ogival extrados and the arches of the enclosure doors ; 
the doors usually have two storeys, and present an opening of 
the same design. At the end of the archivolt there is a deco- 
rative design of birds, which take theplace of the makara or 
the naga of the other arts. Moreover, in his instance, the 
naga disappears almost entirely, in its turn, in order to give 
place to another creature with along neck, a bird with the 
trunk of an elephant. 

D. Though we have glanced at modern Cambodian and 
Laos arts, we shall not examine Siamese art here, and, as a 
matter of fact, the beginnings of this art are not well known. 
It appears to partake greatly of the nature of Khmer art and 
Laos агі; in the complete buildings, the prang shows only the 
type of the prasat immeasurably elongated, and the vat some- 
times resembles those of Cambodia, and sometimes those of 
Laos. Besides, Khmer art itself appears to have borrowed 
considerably from it, since the decadence of Cambodia. 

E. In the tenth or eleventh century, thatis, at a period 
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more recent than Cham and pre-Khmer arts, Burmese art 
Shows us ancient forms which differ greatly from those of the 
above-mentioned arts. There are two main types of masonry 
buildings, the first being formidable masses pierced only by 
meagre passages, which are vaulted, and the centre of which is 
surmounted by a prominent crown-piece, a near relation to the 
Indian £ikhara ; the second, which is rarer, offers less abnormal 
arrangement ; asquare building crowned by a pyramid of 
storeys in a body of mouldings, topped by a design more or 
less analogous to the preceding one; this type is met with 
again, and thus assumes a more general character, in the back 

ground of the doors. These doors, like the gables, are framed 
by a series of arches, the lower corner of which is reminiscent 
of the undulating and tall motif of the Classical Khmer gable ; 
in this, a large leaf isto be found in the corner; others, 
rampant, embellish and regularize the exterior, undulating 
line. The walls are bare, but are adnorned at the angles of 
pilasters, which, by way of a further oddity, present a 
design of triangles at the extremities and of a diamond in 
the centre ; and these are found prevalent in the small scale 
edifices on the intermediate pilasters of  pre-Khmer art. 
At the foot of the pilaster, a leaf in a projecting terminal is, 
in its turp, reminiscent of a motif prevalent in Laos art. How- 
ever, the important and abnormalfact in an art derived from 
India, is the presence here of actual vaults, and marked arches 
(though itis true that they are constructed of large bricks) 
joined by the flat piece to the preceding roll, and bending in 
such a way as to form the vault on their edge. I have not men- 
tioned the marked arch which is prevalent in present-day Laos 
&rt, because the monuments in this art are too modern to 
preclude this system from being a recent importation ; more- 
over, the brick is club-shaped on its long surface, as is usual. 
In this case, the arrangement is striking and frequent in monu- 
ments of certain date, which are contemporary with so many 
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-edifices in India and Indo-China, where the corbelled vault is 
preferred. 

In the face of this massive architecture, in which the jagged 
frame of the bays and the gables has a jarring effect, is—though 
only in our own modern times since the ancient models could 
not be preserved—a wooden architecture, with thin superposed 
roofs, bristling with innumerable spires, which with the deli- 
cacy of a different material, present the very quintessence of 
the spirit of the slashing of these archivolts of bays. 

It is only by way of making a statement that I mentioned 
the immense and splendid stupas. the base of which is consider- 
ably flattened, and which present either the imposing pile of a 
formidable, complete cupola, or else the very high spire of a 

-steeple a hundred yards in height. 

F. With Indo-Javanese art, the only art which it remains 
for us to investigate, we return to a series which is more nor- 
‘mal, and undoubtedly also more ancient. 


Here, too, the monuments do not appear until a long 
time after the Indian influence was felt in the country. The 
oldest architectural witnesses to the art of Java are to be found 
on the Dieng plateau. They date from about the ninth century, 
whilst it is certain that Hindu immigration took place as early 
as in the fourth to fifth century.* They are small isolated 
monuments, very simple in form, and of very similar aspect to 
those which are figured on the almost contemporary bas-reliefs 
of Borobodur. They are small isolated temples, on a simple or 
redented plan, with diminishing storeys which show finials with 
a small-scale building, on the corners. One of the most curious 
ones, the Chandi Bima, on a redented plan, has a confused 
arrangement of storeys very much extended in height, and its 
corners are embellished by small turrets with two superposed 

* [The correct date is a few centuries earlier, About the middle of the 


second century A. D., Ptolemy mentions Java as labadiu which is the Greek 
transliteration of the Sanskrit name Yava-dytpa, ‘the Barley Island’.—Ed. ] 
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bodies adorned by arched niches above, and terminated by a 
ribbed sphere ; they thus combine two elements which Inadi 
presents to us only separated by great intervals both of time 
and space, namely, the kudu and the amalaka. 

The Chandi Kalasan, of 778 A.D., is a Buddhist monument, 
admirable in its conception, in the form of a cross, in which 
the central hall is surrounded by four annexes. Its walls аге: 
adorned by beautiful niches between the corner pilasters, and 
above the centre there rise two octagonal storeys, whilst 
bell-shaped stupas form the crown and the various finials which 
occupy those terraces which are left bare owing to the dimi- 
nishing of the central composition. 

The characteristic trait of these structures is the composition: 

of the door which is shut in beneath an archivolt rising from 
the base, forming a huge head at the top, and finished off, 
‘below the two vertical descents, by splendid makara heads: 
which turn up towards the exterior. This motif is a universal: 
favourite in this art, and is utilized to frame the tiniest dormer- 
window, the smallest niche, both in monuments and in repre- 
sentations of buildings, such as are figured on the walls of 
the splendid daylight passages at Borobodur. It also rules the. 
composition of the tops of statues; but in these cases it is 
sometimes cut short on the cross-piece of the back. 

The location of Srivijaya by M. Coedes, and the fortunate 
way in which Krom applied this precious discovery to Java, 
have today confirmed, beyond the shadow of a doubt, that this. 
admirable set of monuments, built in the centre of the island, 
was constructed under the influence of the kingdom of Palem- 
bang, then sovereign of the country. Sumatra itself, the centre 
of that power,» has but insignificant relics to show, but the 


*| The Sailendra kings were sometimes called rulers of Srivijaya (Palem- 
bang in Sumatra). While king Balaputra is called lord of Suvarna- 
dvipa (Sumatra), his grandfather is called lord of Yava-bhümi (Java); but 
king Sahgràmavijayottuhgavarman is called, king of Kadáram (Kataha, 
modern Kedah in Malay Peninsula), though Srivijaya algo formed a part of 
his dominions.—Ed.] 
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Malay Peninsula, which was dependent on it, shows in a cer- 
tain old monument at Ligor, the very type of the most 
graceful structures which appear on the bas-reliefs of Boro- 
bodur.? 


In contrast to the art of the Centre, the art of East Java, 
not subjugated by Sri-Vijaya, which begins modestly at the 
same period, but only later becomes really important, presents 
a different composition of monuments. Whilst the centre of 
the inland proceeds with massive buildings, quincunxes or 
rows of sanctuaries surrounded by concentric lines of little tem- 
ples far removed, East Java is more inclined to present isolated 
edifices. The plan is square, cantoned only by the door and the 
false doors. Here the building is extended in height, and later 
on, in order to be still more forceful in its effect, the sanctuary 
sometimes is hidden in the basement, leaving the actual cell 
inaccessible. We find here the same opposition as between the 
large flattened compositions of Burmese art or Classical Khmer 
art, obtained by different means, and the tall buildings of pre- 
Khmer art and Cham art. Furthermore, the high tower presents 
an entirely different composition of storeys; the storeys are 
small, numerous, and composed of the repetition of one single 
motif which is made to finish off the whole, and which contrary 
to one’s expectations, arrests it by a horizontal table, the 
upper surface of a bell-shaped cube (that is, widened from the 
bottom towards the top) In addition, the arrangement of the 
door is entirely different, and the principal head exists alone, 
forming at the same time both the lintel and the pediment of 
the bay. With the reservation of the extreme crown, this 
arrangement of the tower is already that of Prambanan, raised 
in the centre, when the oriental reaction sets in, which was des- 


2 Le Vat That de Хауа ; cf. Lajonquiere, ‘Rapport sommaire sur neu 
mission archeologique Cambodge, Siam, Presqu’ile Malaise, Inde, 1907-1908" 
(BCAI, 1909, Fig. 7) ; see also ‘Essai d'inventaire archeologique du Siam’ 
(ibid., 1912, pp. 132-37). 
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tined to restore the independence of Java: we cannot judge 
this on the strength of the sanctuaries, whose superstructures 
have crumbled away, but this is the composition which is indi- 
cated by the reductions of buildings with which the high galle- 
ries are cantoned. 

We have come to the end of our rapid survey of the Hindu 
arts of the Far East. If we seek what all these monuments have 
in common, we see that the similarity reduces itself solely to 
the fact of the sanctuary being enclosed withina tower, general- 
ly square, with four bays, artificial ones, or less frequently real 
ones, outside the necessary entrance, a pile crowned by a 
pyramid of storeys, which repeat the lower body, at the same 
time diminishing it more and more, applying the principle of 
the composition in detail, and in a manner which is almost 
constant by a successive reduction of the same elements. Again, 
the square sanctuary with the pyramid appears to be no more 
than a tradition in one of our arts, especially in Burmese art. 
There is no other fact which is common to all, except perhaps 
the tendency to accentuate the corner silhouettes by the show- 
ing up of some motif, some particularly important part, antefix 
roof-cornice or corner finial. 

On the other hand, we see that distinct characteristics 
separate them clearly from one another. Without insisting upon 
the presence of the marked arch, which is found only in 
Burmese art, we see in pre-Khmer art the feature of the termi- 
nation with the two gables, which is more or less peculiar to 
it, the use of junction galleries being reserved for Classical 
Khmer art, the very original and typical composition of the 
door in the two arts of Java. 

The similarity in the mass might seem to indicate relation- 
ship. We might also say that, if we leave aside the Buddhist 
—even the Mahayanist —monuments, in the case of which the 
composition is somewhat different, the same problem might 
have called for the same solution. The Brahmanical divinity 
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requires a dwelling place into which only his officiating servant 
shall penetrate. For this mean and unworthy programme of 
the power of the god, there is only one solution, and that is 
to extend this prison in height, and to make a spire of it. This, 
however, is all that can be done. 

The application of the same principles in the composition 
to this spire, the similarities in detail which are to be seen 
in both arts, side by side with the profound divergences which 
exist between them, bring out better the continuity, and the 
family affinity of these forms. There is one motif which is, 
among all others, typical from this point of view ; and since 
we have already spoken of the art of the Pallavas, we can 
trace it back to that art, without, however, affirming—let us 
insist upon this point—that it was derived from that art. 

The tiruváci which frames the door of the Pallavas shows, 
at the ends of its arch, makaras on which a little cavalier is 
mounted, and their tails are turned up and finished off in 
detailed ornamental branches, an ancient Indian motif which is 
to be found as early as on the end of the cross-beams on the 
іогапаѕ of Sanchi and Barhut and which, by some strange 
Chance, came to be the pattern used on the beams of our 
Gothic timber-work. The küdus of the same art show their 
little arch terminated at the base by makara heads turned to- 
wards, whilst the upper part of the curve is adorned bya 
monster's head, the vague head of a lion. 

Primitive Cham art has sometimes on the ends of its archi- 
volt, at the base, makaras or their brothers, i.e., gajasimhas, 
mounted, and turning inward : certain of its arches, or some 
head-piece, show the three heads. 

Cubic art had makara heads at the head ofthe retable of 
the main tower at Do'ng-du'o'ng, and itis probable that the 
turned up motif of the branches on the usual pediment of its 
decorations, clearly visible on that of the same pedestal, is the 
stereotyped development of a head of this kind. 
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In its lintel I, pre-Khmer art has the mounted makara 
swallowing or terminating the arch, and in its niche arches, the 
three heads. ' 

The Indravarman art has the makara heads at the extremi- 
ties of the arch, enclosing its special pediment. 

Classical Khmer art shows the naga, a near relative of the 
makara, emerging from the head of a lion and sometimes of a 
gajasirha, in the same place, in a constant manner, and its 
lintel ПІ frequently shows in the centre a lion's head, and 
nagas at the extremities. | 

The art of Laos has sometimes, at the ends of ап arch 
framing, a design of birds turning inwards, their long necks 
being placed like the makara’s trunk. 

The enigmatical edifice of V. Jai of Sukhotai, in ancient 
Siam, shows the makaras, mounted, turning towards, and this 
motif kept up on the varnish decoration. i 

The pediment of a window, in the Burmese Nam Paya, is 
finished off at either end by а monster of the same family. 

Lastly, Indo-Javanese art, or the art of the Centre, has 
its door framed by the three-headed arch, and the art of 
the East forms its entire lintel by means of the huge main 
head. 

Similarities of this kind cannot possibly be accidental. 

In the same way, all these systems of art show a system of 
ornamentation in branches, which are still less like real foliage 
than the Greek acanthus leaves ; they are to be seen in India 
since the very earliest days of structura] monuments, and in 
the feathers of the tail of the Pallava makaras. "Though the 
artist is fully capable of executing it, we never find the direct 
study of a real plant for a continuing decoration, and this 
conventional ornamentation suffices for all needs. 

By a strange fashion, the universality of which cannot be 
pure chance, these branches often bend in such a way as to 
evoke the image of some creature which has no connection with 
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them, and which, in course of time, is scarcely discerned ; we 
feel that the sculptor is merely taking a delight in evoking it. 
Often, too, he amuses his branch with little figures (i.e., person- 
ages), or special fanciful shapes, as for instance, that particular 
motif, in which the stalk is the prolongation of the trunk of a 
monster himself seated astride his own trunk; this is a 
quaint fancy which is more peculiar to Classical Khmer art, 
but the spirit of it recurs also in the other art-systems of this 
large family. 

It is, however, useless to examine in detail all possible 
examples. Let it suffice to resume this investigation by the 
two following points : the similarity of the mass, and the con- 
tinuity of certain details, are evidence of the affinity of the arts 
in question ; but their diversity reduces this relationship to a 
vague cousinship. 

We know that it is to India that we must go, in our search 
for the common ancestor. Let us see which groups of monu- 
ments in that country showed, with the same mass of the sanc- 
tuary with the pyramid of storeys, the characteristics peculiar 
to each of the derived art-systems, in the sixth or seventh 
century, this being the earliest period at which these derived 
arts come to our notice. 

The question which has thus been framed, is speedily ans- 
wered, but in the negative ; artistic India is eminently rich in 
Schools of architecture ; but they flourished after that date. 
Prior to that date, there are scarcely any structural monuments 
except those of the Graeco-Buddhist art of Gandhara ; besides, 
nothing is extant but the basements. Were it not for the fact 
that its decorative forms give it an entirely different aspect, the 
very type of our sanctuary-tower would not be suspected there. 
Moreover, we know through the posterior monuments of 
Kashmir, towards which architectural form this art tended ; it 
has no connection with ours. Let us note only the character- 
istic of the chapels ranged along the walls around the central 
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motif, an arrangement reminiscent of certain alignments of 
Classical Khmer and of Indo-Javanese art. M. Foucher has 
given the origin of these isolated chapels ; he sees in them the 
survival of monastic cells, just as he shows us the filiation of 
the strange three-lobed arch of this art, in the plan of the small 
building with the central vault, surrounded by a ring-shaped 
semi-nave, the arrangement of three naves varying in height, 
which is found in all these art-systems, and especially in Classical 
Khmer art. 

If we leave aside this art born on the frontiers of the Hima- 
layas, we find only the admirable Buddhist creation of the 
stupas and the excavated temples, a few rare Gupta monu- 
ments, like the small restored temple at Sanchi, or isolated 
buildings like the sanctuaries of Ter and Chezarla : again, 
the second of these might, by reason of the character of its 
decoration, be less ancient than the English archaeologists 
think. 

Apart from these monuments, there is only the famous 
temple of Bodhgaya, not dated, though now-a-days everyone 
agrees to attribute it to the sixth century, and the rathas at 
Mahabalipuram, those curved rocks of the seventh century, 
reductions of sanctuaries constructed with wbole-pieces. We 
must first of all eliminate the temple of Bodhgaya as a common 
ancestor : nothing could be less similar to this immense tower 

_ which is scarcely diminished from the base upwards, than our 
sanctuaries with their pyramid which is so clearly defined, so 
well divided into tiers. There only remain, then, the rathas of 
the Pallavas ; and, as we have seen, certain details of their 
decoration recur in a striking manner in a certain art-system of 
Indo-China, namely, pre-Khmer art. Nevertheless, even this 
does not show filiation, for, though the rathas may have 
curious points of resemblance to the earliest monuments of 
Cambodia, they diverge from them very decisively on an impor- 
tant point : all of these give considerable prominence to the 
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colonnade, which makes of the figured edifice a construction 
which is difficult to realize in a robust structure, and the free 
pillar is missing in pre-Khmer art. Besides, it also disappears 
with the rathas ; at a distance of a hundred yards from the last 
named, there rises a temple, this time a constructed building, 
but a century later, and with the same appearance: it no longer 
shows independent supports. In the same way, all the other 
monuments built at Kancipuram (Conjeeveram of the British), 
when they attempt to present the same columns, no longer do 
SO except just to deceive the eye; the architect makes them 
lean against the walls. 

To anyone who examines these false edifices, so remarkable 
and so precious, with an unprejudiced mind, their connection 
with the arts of the Far East appears to be only a very hazy 
one. The isolated edifice is covered by a series of storeys 
which proceed to diminish, but these storeys are well marked 
by rows of pavilions, well separated from the groundwork, in 
such a manner that there is a circulation behind, and these 
pavilions are complete elements, distinct from one another, and 
even of two types, being in nowise a decorative reduction of 
the whole edifice. 

Finally, this art of the rathas possesses none of the elements 
characteristic either of Cham art in its two schools, or of the 
future Classical Khmer art, or the special door of Java. It 
should, therefore, be eliminated as a common generator. 

Having set aside Pallava art, there is no other art in India 
left, which could serve as an origin, as the other constructed 
monuments are all more or less later. But, nevertheless, we 
have a strong feeling, and the reasons which we have given 
above show that our instinct is right, that this origin should be 
sought for, in India itself. How is this anomaly to be 
explained ? 

There is another anomaly, which, so far, we have not men- 
tioned, though we have certainly hinted at it, in connection 

17 
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with primitive Cham art. We have said that this art appeared 
‘already formed in the seventh century, and that in the best 
form which it was ever destined to attain. Why this sudden 
efflorescence, if it was not a complete importation from abroad? 
Campa had been Indian since the third century at least: how 
comes it that it was not until four centuries after the introduc- 
tion of deities so deeply venerated and so much feared that 
people thought of sheltering them? In the same way, pre- 
Khmer art originated in a country which has been civilised for 
alongtime, and yet it does not appear until the seventh 
century, at the same time when, in India, the Pallavas were 
realizing their conception, so kindred in nature, and by that 
strange combination of rocks carved out into building. The 
precise date when the Indian art was brought to Cambodia is 
not known ; but the testimony relating to Fou-nan would seem 
to indicate that it was as early as the first century of the Chris- 
tian era? No monument in the style of Classical Khmer art is 
found prior to the Bayon, and that school is manifested all at 
once by about a hundred monuments, some of them being 
immense, like Bantay Chmar, without a single detail showing 
tentative procedure.* | 

Indo-Javanese art, too, appears on the Dieng in a settled, 
ready-made form, and its most original conception, namely, its 
splendid three-headed door, does not suffer any more modifica- 
tions in later monuments. Now, the Dieng edifices belong to 
the ninth century, though the land had been Indianized long 
before. 

However, temples must have existed in all these countries 
before those which we have now before us, and even if com- 
monsense itself did not tell us this, the fact would be indicated 


3 P.Pelliot, ‘Le Fou-nan’ in BEFEO, Vol. III, p. 290. 

4 Ido not speak of the altered portions and the repaired parts, which 
occur throughout the Classical art, if not in all art-systems derived from 
India. 
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by the pictures of edifices which are to be seen on a small scale 
on the walls of the earliest buildings which have come down to 
us ; although there is scarcely more than one in a pediment at 
Mi-so’n, in Cham art, we are strongly tempted to seein the 
decorations of the two Cham forms, small scale reductions of 
edifices ; these pictures are innumerable on the walls of the 
buildings of pre-Khmer art, in the bas-reliefs of Borobudur, 
and in those of the Bayon. 

Moreover, we find them again in certain monuments in 
India, and also in Ceylon, though in this case they are not 
quite so ancient. And in our various bas-reliefs, they do not 
appear quite similar to the monuments which bear them. These 
models present a far greater variety, forms which are often 
much more delicate, which reappear only after a long time, or 
which are never found again. 

What, then, proves the existence of our monuments, when 
there is no longer any trace of them in the countries where they 
formerly stood ? It is simply this: they were lightly cons- 
tructed, and, having vanished, they have left no traces behind 
them. 

But what do we learn from India itself?  Precisely the 
existence and the importance of this light construction. It we 
had not the rathas of the seventh century and the underground 
temples of the early centuries of the Christian era, India would 
be just as poor in monuments as the arts of the Far East prior 
to the 7th century : there would remain the heaps of materials 
which the stupas represent, and that is all: even the very 
‘railings’, so precious for their sculptures, would be absent, for 
they are merely wooden fences translated into stone. At the 
very most, like Ceylon, India would offer us basements and 
rich galleries, if, indeed, this portion had been constituted in 
such a manner as to be durable. 

The common existence of this light architecture both in 
India and outside India, points out to us where we must seek 
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the origin of the Indian arts of the Far East: itis only to be 
found in this light architecture, which in its beginnings was 
universally used. 

I shall now set forth the hypothesis in a few points which 1 
shall amplify later оп: 

(1) The common element of all the Indian arts of the Far 
East: (a) is the ancient, lightly constructed art of India; (b) 
transported in its primitive form, or in some one of the succes- 
sive aspects which it must have assumed in India. 

(2) This art, thus imported at various stages of its evolu-. 
tion, was developed more or less in each country, and in 
accordance with the varying conditions. 

(3) Once fixed in a form in durable materials, this form was 
enabled to evolve in its turn, whilst the light art continued a 
parallel existence side by side with it, and unknown to us, may 
have on some occasions reacted on the durable form, which 
latter is the only one which has come down to us. 

(4) Some countries, for various reasons, never operated 
this fixation, and so the light or mixed construction has been 
maintained throughout. Besides, it has not given us the ori- 
ginal primitive type which was imported in the first place, 
owingto the reactions and the local transformations which 
have had their effect in the course of so many centuries. 

(5) A massive Indian form may have existed ever since the 
origin in India, and yet at the same time it may be generative 
in the Far East. 

Let us take up once more these different points, making 
clear the exact value of the terms which we use : 

(1) (a) That a lightly constructed architecture must have 
existed in India, and that, with the exception of the stupas, this 
architecture must have held an almost exclusive place there, is 
proved in innumerable ways by the tales told by the Chinese 
pilgrims and their enthusiastic descriptions of the Buddhist 
monasteries, with their frequent regrets as to devastating fires ; 
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as well as the souvenirs of them, which the excavated monu- 
ments give us as far as the interior is concerned, and the rathas 
and the figure-work on the 'railings' so far as the exterior is 
concerned ; a final evidence is the almost complete absence of 
any vestige of constructed building, at least down to the age of 
the Guptas. By “constructed building I mean any covered 
space which is not obtained merely by cutting into a natural 
mass of stone, a rock or isolated block. А heaping-up of 
materials, such as a stüpa, does not, to my mind, correspond 
to the definition of a building, for, after all, it does not present 
any real architectural problem, if it is set on a soil firm enough 
to support it. Allthe indications which have been collected, 
refer to lightly constructed buildings, and all the archeologists 
agree on this essential point. 

On the other hand, we should not take ‘light construction’ 
in too narrow a sense : the term ‘perishable’ would really be 
more correct, except that, in reality, all kinds of architecture 
are perishable. Indeed, we think that, in India, the buildings 
were not constructed exclusively of wood, but that the armature 
was of wood, whilst the filling-in was of bricks, either kutcha 
or baked, and especially of mud; the outside appearance 
and the preservation was assured by means of fashioned var- 
nish. 

The presence of curved forms in the Indian coverings does,. 
in fact, require mud, supported by a skeleton and protected by 
tenacious varnishes, and I-tsing gives us the recipe for it in a 
valuable passage on the temple of Nalanda.’ Almost any form 
can be executed in this fashion, and certain ones among them, 
which are impossible in stone, for instance in the wide stretches, 
are quite easy to execute in this manner. But this architecture 
may not have been unique. It is even admissible that 
baked bricks may have been used for the supporting walls. 


5 I-tsing Religieux Eminents, trans. Chavannes, Paris, 1894, p. 87. 
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Architecture of this kind, like the recent architecture of Laos, 
which uses this material for its thin walls, but supports it above 
the bays on stout wooden beams, is about to disappear without 
leaving any trace behind. In a fire, or even by the effect of 
time, the roofs collapse, the walls are reduced to a few isolated 
sections which are unstable, and from which all the decorative 
work has become loosened. A few years after the ruin or the 
fire, nothing would be recognizable. 


It is not even possible completely to cast aside from the 
hypothesis, the construction in pisé or of crude brick walls. 
Left unprotected, the unbaked earth would not have been any 
use ; but a good varnish, carefully applied, can make the whole 
structure practically everlasting. Besides, we have a proof of 
the use of these systems in Gandhara, and after a conflagration 
some portions of masonry and clay earth-work were preserved, 
which were hardened only in an accidental furnace.? This thick 
masonry was capable of receiving real vaults, or of bearing 
light coverings of the last-named construction. The use of 
unbaked bricks or of pisé, leads to forms almost identical with 
those used in the construction with strong materials. However, 
the lack of support brings about an almost complete disappear- 
ance, and if left alone, the edifice returns to the earth whence 
it came, withoutleaving the slightest trace of its ephemeral 
existence. This is doubtless what happened in Bengal, and 
it is possible that massive, vaulted architecture gave rise to 
Burmese art. 


(b) There is nothing to prove that this primitive archi- 
tecture was identical all over India which may have been 
swarming with new forms, and the model which the rathas 
translate for us is of entirely different aspect from the count- 
less forms figured in the bas-reliefs of the ‘railings’. 

Moreover, the evangelization of the countries adjoining 


6 Cf. BEFEO, Vol. XXII, p. 237. 
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India may have taken place at various periods, and at various 
points of expansion. Indeed, this is the most likely. 

(2 We may therefore presume that the initial elements 
imported into countries outside India, on one or severa] occa- 
sions, in circumstances which no doubt varied, must have 
developed or regressed in ways which varied just as widely ; 
the influence of conditions and of the custonis of local cons- 
truction may also have helped to modify the derivation. I 
think I have shown this to be true in the case of Java, and it 
seems probable that much the same thing is true of Classical 
Khmer art : it is given by the presence of pointed gables like 
those of Vat Phu, which, by their concave curve, are nearer to 
the Laos roof than to the present-day Cambodian roof. 

(3) This imported architecture must certainly have been 
translated into a strong material, otherwise it could not have 
come down to us, either by itself, or by the pictures left on 
durable walls. Fortunately, the case of Ceylon, where the only 
souvenir of important edifices is a quincunx of countless stone 
columns, is rare. A partial evolution, since the time of com- 
parative fixation, was inevitable, though undoubtedly in- 
voluntary. The history of Cham art shows a striking example 
of this. 

(4) We have seen that wherever this imported architec- 
ture was one day fixed in strong materials, it still remained 
susceptible to influences by the fashions of local construction. 
Jt is consequently very likely that in countries where no form 
was fixed in strong materials, the imported architecture melted 
into the previous architecture." This seems to be the case with 
China, Korea and Japan, and partly with Laos, the light 
architecture of Cambodia, Siam and Burma, and perhaps of 
Nepal. 


7 Strictly speaking, religions and religious sculpture may have been 
transported, without carrying with them a corresponding architecture. 
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The frequent inclination of overhanging walls from the 
base to the top towards the exterior, which does not occur in 
ancient India, may have survived thus, in certain points. The 
turning-up of the corners of the roofs, which was for a long 
time erroneously attributed to China, and which is a plain case 
of the accentuation of the outlines, may be a part of the Indian 
importations : though it does not seem to have been a part of 
the first Buddhist architecture, this accentuation is too general 
not to have a common origin ; perhaps it belongs to primitive 
India. As regards the multiplication of the artificial storeys, 
which does not, I think, appear among the savages of the Far 
East, and which presents many useless difficulties of execution, 
it is likely that it came from India, where the custom of mul- 
tiplying the storeys of the vikāra and of superposing parasols 
over the stupa, was a common thing. 

(5) Even if there ever existed in Indian art, at some far-off 
period, a massive form in unbaked bricks, the light form would 
have been easier to transport than the first-named. Whether he 
be a merchant or an apostle, or even a conqueror, the new 
colonist has neither the time nor the resources at his disposal 
to build in durable materials from the very outset. Colonists 
must be settled for some considerable time among the un- 
civilized before they can call in the necessary skilled artisans 
to give the indispensable help in dressing masonry work ; and 
even at the period of fixation, it is not possible to accomplish 
many works ; Classical Khmer art and Cham art offer us only 
too many examples of this. 

By way of conclusion, it is not certain that we possess the 
totality of forms which may have been exported from India, 
for it is possible that we do not know all that existed in the 
colonizing country in those ancient times of such perishable 
structures. Indeed, it appears that there was infinite variety in 
Indian art, which is not surprising when we call to mind the 
exuberance of Hindu thought, and if we consider the facility 
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which was given by the material utilized. In the bas-reliefs of 
Borobudur, we recognize а series of forms which recur at 
various ages of Indo-Javanese architecture. It seems thatall 
these forms were preserved in their latent state, or rather that 
they did not cease to be maintained in the contemporary light 
arohitecture : it was a mere question of fashion which caused 
them to be preferred at a given moment, and to be translated 
into a strong material, leaving the others to lose themselves, 
without a trace left behind, today. 

Now you will say, is all this mere hypothesis» I am the 
first to agree with you in this; but ifina question for which 
'there is no direct solution, the hypothesis explains the main 
facts, it has already done a great deal ; and, unless the contrary 
сап be proved, the hypothesis is deserving of consideration. 
Our hypothesis seems possible when taken as & whole. Is it 
valid in the details too ? First of all, :t implies the necessity 
-of the existence of a light architecture in India—everyone 
admits it—and of its transference to the Indian colonies : it was 
certainly necessary to house either Buddhist monks or Brahma- 
nical gods. That presents no difficulty. The important thing 
is to know whether all the architectures of the Far East can 
admit of a similar origin, and whether the system successfully 
applied outside India permits to clear up in India itself the 
difficulties which still obscure the history of the architecture. 

In Cham art, we have shown that this transcription was 
not only possible, but that it was indeed necessary, and we 
shall be content to refer to that demonstration, which is sup- 
ported by eloquent figures.® 


We have made only this one reservation, and we still main- 
tain it, namely, that the cubic art calls up rather the souvenir 
of a mixed architecture, with thick walls and light covering, the 
Indian origin of which is equally possible. 


8 Cf. IC, Vol. П, pp. 489ff. 
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Pre-Khmer art is not rebellious either: the rich form is- 
perhaps more easily seen inthe mixed construction, and the 
simple form in the light architecture ; and the majority of the 
reductions of edifices attached to the walls can scarcely, in 
their models, be conceived otherwise than as light or mixed 
edifices. 


There was in the country a very long-standing custom of 
erecting brick temples ; therefore the problem of origin is not 
applicable to the edifices of Indravarman art; moreover the 
graceful niches of Bakong and Lolei show that the tradition of 
a delicate light architecture was still flourishing; they are 
clearly reminiscent of a building with a pyramid, with small 
storeys. But Classical art seems to bring in a stone tradition 
more original in form, for the first Hindu theme underwent a 
profound modification when it came into contact with local 
influences which are inaccessible today. It appears that 
Northern Cambodia, which apparently restored calm at the 
end of the eighth century to its own advantage, first of all deve- 
loped a form of light architecture also imported from India, 
but which must have been very much modified on the spot.. 
The galleries, which were scarcely hinted in the art of Sambor-- 
Prei Kuk, now assumed tremendous importance, and in the 
decorative designs, the ndga, which has always been very pro- 
minent in this art from the very outset, was substituted instead 
of the makara. Examples of this ancient light architecture are 
to be found in the bas-reliefs of the Bayon: they do indeed. 
present curious grouped towers, in which some have supposed: 
they saw the image of Ankor Vat, constructed two centuries 
later. This assimilation is unlikely ; it would imply an enor- 
mous period of time for the execution of these bas-reliefs, and 
so long a continuance seems scarcely possible, in view of the. 
fact that all the rest of the decoration and the personages show 
a homogeneous spirit and a very different character from the- 
sculpture of the famous temple. 
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Let us call to mind here, that a creation form, їп арреаг- 
ance very far removed from execution in a light construction, 
like the motif of the large heads of the Bayon, of Bantay 
Chmar, of the door of Ankor Thom and of the central sanc- 
tuary of the Pr. Prah Stun, seems to be extant already in the 
ancient temple of Nalanda, in reference to which I-tsing men- 
tions heads of the size of a man, on the top of the buildings.? 

In the case of Laos art, the question is answered in advance 
by the very fact that itis a mixed, rather light, architecture : 
how far it is evolved, for instance, is shown by its peculiar 
aspect ; the miracle is that any ancient elements are discernible 
in it. 

With Burma, we are face to face with an entirely different 
question, and as far as the large monuments are concerned, the 
problem of a filiation of light architecture does not arise. In 
the other arts, the walls can be enormous as compared with 
the central void, but that void still appears as the basis of the 
whole. Here the mass exists for its own sake, as in the case of 
the stupa, which, by the way, has given rise to splendid and 
formidable compositions in this country. 


The presence at one and the same time of the vault and the 
superior fikhara identical with the Indo-Aryan Sikharas, allows 
us to connect this architecture with that of Northern India, 
with which region Burma had dealings before the eleventh 
century.+ 

It is well known that the great valleys of Northern India 
are not provided by Nature with building stone, and that the 


9 Cf. BEFEO, Vol. X, p 206, note 1. 

*[ Really Burma must have come under Indian cultural influence many 
centuries earlier. The Indianised Candras ruled Arakan from the fourth 
century A.D. Chinese chronicles of the third century speaks of the large 
Buddhist population of the kingdom of Lin-yang located in Central Burma. 
Such early contacts between India and Burma are also indicated by Indian 
traditions.— Ed.) 
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only ancient monuments which we have in that region, were 
executed in baked bricks. They were in existence at the same 
time as those splendid convents in the light architectural style, 
whose beauties the Chinese pilgrims admire, and the loss of 
which by fire they deplore. The formidable tower of Bodhgaya 
is one of these masonry edifices. In the auxiliary vaults which 
it shows in the interior, some people have believed they saw a 
Burmese restoration, so foreign does a dressed vault seem to 
ancient India. There is, however, no reason for admitting this 
as later introduction,!? for we see іп the same region, on the 
ancient edifice of Bhitargaon," dated to the seventh century by 
Cunningham and to the fifth century by Vogel, the same arches 
executed in the same way. 

It seems that, in Burma in those curious heapings of mate- 
rials, there is confusion between the stüpa, or even its basements, 
and the edifice itself, whether temple or monastery. Thus there 
is no relationship, and we might almost say there is a contrast, 
between the external aspect, which seems to indicate plain walls 
reinforced by pilasters at the corners, covered by a light terrace 
as in Ceylon, and pierced by bays on the dentated pediments 
and the massiveness of the interior. It is, as it were, an inde- 
pendent piece of work, stuck on toa cube of complete masonry. 
The Indo-Aryan fikhara, which is often substituted for the high 
stipa erected in the centre, will be examined later on. Here, 
the filiation with the art of India is not evident, and but for 
the presence of the fikhara, it could not be claimed. It implies 
the previous existence, either in the country itself or in the 
parent country, of a massive architecture which had vanished 


10 Moreover, so great a trouble in construction, and so delicate a revival 
in masonry of so great a height, seem unlikely. When an accidental restora- 
tion takes place in the East, it is never anything more than an external re- 
plastering ; the parts which are not to be seen, are never the object of any 
considerable labour. 

11 Cf. Arch, Surv. Ind., A. R., 1908-09, p. 5 and Pls. I-V. 
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without leaving a trace. Moreover, this is merely an aside—a 
side issue—as far as our subject is concerned. However, even 
here, our subject finds a further confirmation in the existence 
of towers with four bays, which are in keeping with the general 
Indian spirit, and by their presence in the background behind 
many doors of these massive buildings. 

In its reductions of edifices, Indo-Javanese art presents an 
architectural type already much evolved in its passage to Šrī- 
vijaya, and which can still be translated, when occasion requires 
it, into the light construction ; most frequently the mixed cons- 
truction seems to suit it best. I have previously dealt with this 
question in detail! It is impossible to know whether the 
curious three-headed door also came from India, which would 
not be very strange in a land which once made the formidable 
entrance to an underground temple out of the jaws of a mons- 
ter, and whether the motif of the three heads only grew around 
the lintel. There is no real difficulty in the way of the filiation 
of the light Indian architecture. 

Let us now, at length, return to India, and, without losing 
our way in the labyrinth of new divisions into which the lack 
ofa generalsurvey has led the re-editors of the History of 
Indian and Eastern Architecture, let us see whether those of the 
old classification by Fergusson can trace their origin back to 
the perishable construction. 

The problem does not apply to the Buddhist architecture of 
' the excavated temples, and the interpretation of these as being 
of light construction, is an accomplished fact. I shall only 
mention one detail, to which, in my opinion, people do not 
attach sufficient importance: that is, the conception of the 
nave with a cylindrical vault. People speak about them as if 
it were an ordinary construction, in which independent 


12 Cf. ‘L’Architecture figure'e dans les bas-reliefs de Java’ (BEFEO, Vol. 
VIII, pp. 46ff.). 
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columns bear a vault simply placed upon them. Such а con- 
-ception is difficult to admit, and the extraordinary nearness of 
the columns would have no meaning whatsoever in this case. 
If the light vault were independent of its supports there would 
be no reason to place them so close together, and a broad 
architecture bay would comfortably support this vault from one 
column to the other. The caitya of Bhaja shows us that we 
must interpret the Indian conception in quite a different man- 
ner. The columns, very simple and without capitals, incline 
‘towards the interior, and prolong the stones directly beneath 
‘the arch, which are themselves oblique. This vault is an elastic 
vault made with a framework of wooden bands such as the 
maker of grottoes never forgets ; he made a special point of 
hooking them on to the vault, so necessary did they seem to 
him. But the very fact of their being suspended, deprives 
'them of their true function. In reality, these bands which can 
conceive as pieces of wood bent or put together with crossed 
joints like the timbers of a keel, are prolonged by the column 
itself, with which they form one whole. The whole construc- 
tion cannot be put out of shape, like the famous structure of 
Philibert de P Orme, and constitutes elements similar to the 
curved pieces which are struck into the ground for the game of 
croquet, and on to which you may place your foot without 
their losing their shape. The lateral semi-vault stops the ten- 
dency to open out the intermediate bands implanted in the 
architecture. 

We have little information as to the internal arrangement 
of the viháras, for we have practically nothing beyond literary 
descriptions, confirmed by a study of the excavated halls and 
the later rathas. Certain Chinese texts indicate very clearly 
that the arrangement was pyramidal, and the investigation of 
the rathas confirms this. This arrangement is in opposition to 
the excavated viharas, the cells of which are placed one above 
the other, and it is in contrast to the spirit presented by the 
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numerous facades of dwellings which are pictured in the bas- 
reliefs of the ‘railings’. Besides, the arrangement in the South 
does not in any way correspond to these descriptions, and the 
rathas show the cells in isolated pavilions, separated from the 
central common surveillance hall by a daylight corridor, 
whilst the texts, and the caityas which have been dug out, 
present the cells ranged in a continuous line around the hall 
itself. Of course, both forms are possible, and both of them 
could lend themselves to the light pyramidal construction at 
the cost of encumbering the common halls by a forest of 
columns. 

Let us now pass on to the various architectural schools of 
India. There is no doubt that the vimanas of the South began 
in the light construction, aud were translated by the rathas, and 
we shall not dwell on this. 

The same cannot be said of the Indo-Aryan Sikhara, and to 
this day its origin has remained a mystery. 

This problem is further complicated by the fact that dates 
are rare in this group, and that the only buildings for which a 
definite period can be given, are the most recently built, i.e., 
those of the eleventh to the thirteenth century. Moreover, 
whilst the Dravidian temples can be assigned to a clearly 
marked area of their own, śikharas appear dispersed in several 
series in the north of India, separated by a large tract, in that 
country devasted by the Muslim conquest. 

Three hypotheses have been put forward to explain this 
curious composition, about which so much ink has already 
been used. Burgess’? explains this form as the most rational 
to constitute a high ogival vault with horizontal joints. But 
this conception gives to the care of the construction a pro- 
minent place which it never seems to have had in Indian art А 
this conception takes the high interior chimney, which general- 


13 Fergusson, Hist. Ind. Arch., Vol. I, new ed., p. 325. 
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ly appears merely as a necessity, and which is concealed by a 
ceiling, and makes it the starting-point for the external form, 
which it then translates very badly to the top. In short, this 
conception does not explain the rapid change from the square 
section of the tower to the circular plan of the crown. 

Choisy's hypothesis'* is far more attractive at first sight. 
In his view, the Sikhara translates an ancient piling up of 
thick planks, on thetop of which is placed the considerable 
weight of a stone amalaka. Unfortunately, this hypothesis does 
not rest on any tradition, or any certain fact, and there are 
many difficulties in its way. First of all, it raises an initial 
material objection which is considerable : there is nothing in 
the composition to recall that interlacing of the ends of beams, 
in itself so decorative, and which could not have failed to fur- 
nish an important ornamental motif. The hypothesis also sup- 
poses the improbable persistence of a type of construction in 
wood which is very primitive, and even barbarous, side by side 
with the learned wood-work which the bas-reliefs reveal to us ; 
a system which would have necessitated, by the way, a huge 
quantity of wood ina country of great plains, where wood 
would be rather rare. 

The hypothesis would only become plausible if it could be 
proved, either that the type is one of the oldest, and dates from 
the earliest habitation of the Aryans, or else that, born later, it 
originates in the mountainous regions where the great forests 
stand. Now itis an insurmountable difficulty that no repre- 
sentation of these very striking forms ever appears in the 
bas-reliefs, and these fikharas are seen only very seldom in 
the mountains of the North. 

The third hypothesis is the one put forward by Vincent 
A. Smith. It is that the origin of the {лаға should be 





14 A. Choisy, Histoire de І’ Architecture, Paris, 1899, Vol. П, p. 160. 
15 Cf. Vincent A. Smith, History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, pp. 78 
and 24, and Fig. 7. 
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sought in the bamboo framework of the cars which are 
used to take the statues of the deities in procession.» How- 
ever, this is surely reversing the roles. It is conceivable 
that a car would be made in imitation of the temple, and there 
are excellent specimens in the South, in stone copies.!* Thus 
the god is not out of his natural sphere when he is taken out in 
procession, and he is in a frame worthy of him. Besides, it is 
the custom in all lands to borrow the form of the triumphal 
cars from architecture, and the European Mid-lent cavalcades 
are really the same thing. But to create the temple in the image 
ofthe caris disconcerting, and could scarcely be explained 
among nomadic ancient peoples. That would be to suppose 
that the god inhabited a house on wheels for along time, be-: 
fore being established in an immovable temple. Besides, if the 
caris the earlier structure, why did it adopt precisely this 
special form in preference to any other ? Is it the normal type 
of an Indian chariot ? Not at all. Is there even one single 
picture of a vehicle of this kind, in the bas-reliefs in India or 
elsewhere ? No. All the cars belonging ro Sanchi, Amaravati, 
Borobudur, or Ankor, are of an entirely different character ; 
they are copies of local architecture, or they present a logical 
form which we should expect, which, as atthe present day, 
shelters the chariot by a light roof, curved, in the shape ofa 
cylindrical vault or a dome, supported by a few slender up- 
right posts-.-Let us add, that there are few combinations less 
stable for a car than that of the Sikhara, with its great height : 
it only remains for the heavy amalaka to be placed upon it, 
and the car would indeed be bound to topple over and have 
a bad fall. 


* [The fikhara isa Northern characteristic, while the ratha-yatra of 
deities seems to be a Dravidian custom popular in South India. Introduction 
of ratha-yatra to East India appears to have been due to royal families hail- 
ing from the South.—Ed. ] 

16 Cf. Fergusson, op. cit., Vol. II, Pl. XI, p. 403. 

18 
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This hypothesis is a good type of the easy explanation, seduc- 
tive at firstsight, but, when pressed closer, tells us nothing at all. 
In reality, this type of construction would remain incompre- 
hensible, if its genesis were not illumined by a parallel evolution 
of Indian arts abroad, In Campa we see the rise of curvilinear 
pyramidal forms like those of the temples at Banaras, the last 
word in the lineage of the sikharas ; but we do not know their 
starting point or the intermediary stages ; it is for us to apply 
to this, the method of research. In Campa, the corner finial 
which adorns the sanctuary-towers is at the beginning a small 
edifice with clearly defined storeys, and finishes in a bulbous 
curvilinear pyramid, after having passed through the form of a 
pinnacle with multiple horizontal grooves, a clear souvenir of 
the original storeys." Оп the other hand, there is one fact 
which is surprising in the history of Dravidian art. It is the 
rapidity of the evolution of the architectural forms, and their 
tendency to multiply the storeys constantly, so that these storeys 
very soon attain to prodigious numbers. This multiplication, 
whilst reducing their individual importance, soon has the effect 
of making them almost imperceptible. There, too, is a striking 
indication ; but we must retain the principle only, and abstract 
the example. The easy interpretation of the Mahabalipuram 
rathas as saigharamas has too quickly satisfied the archaeologist; 
it shows us the sañgharama in the type with multiple indepen- 
dent pavilions like the necessary building. We have shown that 
it was not necessarily unique. 

What vanished form should then be evoked? A certain 
number of £ikharas, which, by reason of their decorative details, 
seem to be very ancient, for instance those at Masrur! Kira- 

17 Cf.IC, Vol. 1I, pp. 157-63. 

18 The temples of Masrur, still monolithic, are attributed by Hargreaves 
(Arch. Surv. Ind, А. К, 1915-16) to the eighth or ninth century A. D. ; 
this date seems to be rather too late, if we judge by the archaic character of 
the motif of heads in the middle of the pediments, as well asthe rest of the 


decorative sculpture. This praiseworthy timidity is precisely a consequence 
of the doubts as to the history of the sikhara, 
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grama!? and Nirmand?? afford us in their composition an ele- 
ment which is most characteristic, and which will put us on the 
road to the solution which we seek. 

The first-named show on their surface a series of small 
arches, arranged in horizontal rows. These are similar to the 
küdus of Dravidian art, and like them, they are undoubtedly the 
offspring of the countless horse-shoe bays of the ancient light 
architecture. Other sikharas present a series of horizontal 
embossments, an exceptional thing in the whole of Indian art. 
When we take into consideration the appalling rapidity with 
which this detail multiplied in the art, we are inclined to’ see 
the starting-point of the sikharas in the translation into strong 
materials, of a sarigharama either light or mixed, with multiple 
superposed storeys, almost equal in size (ie., breadth) and 
pierced by multiple curved windows, of the type of those to 
which we are accustomed in that ancient art. “These storeys, 
already numerous in reality, probably became so very numerous 
when they became purely decorative in function, that finally 
they were no higher than a stone layer, a plain embossment or 
a row of tiny arches. 

This is mere fancy do you say ? What is needed in order 
to make it a reality ? Three conditions : 1. Light monuments 
must have existed, accumulating storeys with equal sections, 
one above the other. 2. These transitory buildings must one 
day have been translated into permanent materials. 3. A suffi- 


19 Fergusson, op cit., Vol. I, Fig. 165, p 299. 

20 Francke. 'Antiquities of Indian Tibet! (Arch. Surv. Ind., New Series, 
Vol. XXXVII, Part I, Calcutta, 1914, РІ. V а). This sikhara with storeys 
still in tiers, like the buildings of Indo-Khmer art, shows on the pediment of 
its door a similar reduction of a building, but in light construction, as is 
shown by its free supporting pillars. At every three terraces, this small scale 
reduction has the window with the projecting archivolt (with extra cuttings), 
in the ancient Indian style. The door leads us to connect this monument 
with Gupta art. 
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cient period of time must have elapsed for this mad multiplica- 
tion to have come about. 

Nos. 1 and 2. See the pictures of light constructions in the 
ancient bas-reliefs ; they never look like our suites of cell-pavi- 
lions in Dravidian monuments, but are always like buildings 
with ordinary storeys, furnished with balustrades and large 
windows. We have this combination on a large scale and with 
numerous storeys, on the two reveals of the caitya at Karli.?! 
What is more, it affords us the already evolved form of the 
temple of Bodhgaya, which all agree in attributing to the sixth 
century, and which, up to that time, was not connected with 
anything else. Even the unfortunate English restoration has 
not succeeded in obliterating the traces of the innumerable 
niches in the windows of the multiple storeys. Upon this high 
pyramidal trunk, whose breadth scarcely diminishes as it rises 
upwards, there is a motif, which is not the amalaka, but which 
is round like it, and which, like it, does not very well harmo- 
nise with the rest of the building. The monument at Bhitar- 
gaon affords another instance of this kind of building. Such 
buildings have, therefore, managed to exist, and were, at least 
on two occasions, translated into durable materials. 

No.3. Less than ten centuries, namely, from the seventh 
to the seventeenth century, were needed, for the art of the 
South to pass from the ratha, with rare and well-defined 
storeys, though cut up into independent pavilions, to the large 
gopuras, in which the feeling for the countless storeys is almost 
non-existent. Here we are face to face with sumptuous stone 
witnesses, which are lasting, and the presence of which would 
tend to stabilize the aspect of the buildings by tradition, which 
is an all-powerful factor in the East. 

AS far as the decoration is concerned, the evolution of the 
saügharama with continuous storeys, must have begun with the 


21 Cf. Jouveau-Dubreuil, in ASI, Vol. I, Pl. I b. 
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construction of the first light monasteries in the North. It is 
impossible today to find out at what precise monument the 
strict relationship between the interior and the external aspect 
was lost ; but we may assume that this kind of rationalism 
must soon have yielded to the need for ostentation, and that 
the ancient buildings, like the palaces and pagodas of Mandalay 
today, must soon have made the super-position of storeys, an 
impressive decorative design, rather than a functional reality: 
the monks could inhabit one or two floors easier of access in a 
part which kept normal height, the future body of the #ikhara, 
whilst the artificial storeys were piled on above by way of 
decoration. In the sixth century, when the immense tower of 
Bodhgaya was erected, their real meaning was already com- 
pletely lost ; for the whole of this transformation is accom- 
plished in light architecture, in which, owing to the reconstruc- 
tions, the chances of transformations were all the more 
frequent. Neither must we forget that Northern India had a 
preference for the use of dried or baked bricks, stucco and 
potter's clay, materials which of themselves favour multiplica- 
tion and reduction of ornamental motifs. We may, then, 
admit without much difficulty that all the evolution®? was 
accomplished before the ninth century or the tenth, the date 
which is admitted for the most ancient and most characteristic 
Sikharas of Orissa, such as the Lingaraja at Bhubaneswar.? 


— À 


22 The examples, previously cited, seem to recommend our setting the 
date of this evolution still much further back. Asis always the case, less 
evolved types subsisted side by side with types in which the evolution had 
advanced much further. 


23 Side by side with the monolithic #Ikharas of Masrur, we did not men- 
tion those of two temples in tbe western region of India, cliche s of which 
have been published in the reports of the Arch. Surv. (Western Circle) for 
the years 1919 and 1920. Both are Gupta temples; the second is con- 
sidered late because of the presence of the fikhara covering (Nachna, Pls. XVI 
and XVII, 1919), whilst the £ikhara of the first one (Sankargadh, Pl. XXVII, 
1920) is considered, though without any proof, as an addition of the eleventh ' 
century. In appearance, it 1s identical with the superstructures of many buil- 
dings of pre-Khmer art of the seventh century. 


P 
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The presence of real Sikharas in the centre of Burmese monu- 
ments of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, which appear to 
have been influenced especially by Bengal, and which could not 
be explained hitherto, is a confirmation of this system. They 
are distinguishable from those in India only by the absence of 
the amalaka ; in this art, as in the temple of Bodhgaya, it is 
replaced by the heavy-ringed pinnacle, a well-known souvenir 
of the parasols of the stupas ; this pinnacle, according to a 
custom prevalent in Buddhist art, was indicated in order to 
crown the saigharama of the light construction, with multiple 
storeys of the same horizontal section. 

Though this amalaka does not seem to be necessary, it is 
essential for the solidity of our thesis that should take due uote 
of it. We see the dmalaka placed either as a crown of 
the fikhara, or as a lateral motif, interrupting the row of 
embossments. There are, then, two cases to be considered. 
Moreover, the amalaka must be examined from two points of 
view ; for the individual form, identical in both of its positions, 
and for. its exaggerated mass when it is used to form the 
crown-piece. 

Its form in itself is not new ; it appears in Gupta art as the 
element of a capital ; it constitutes a crown at the entrance to 
Grotto No. 19 of Ajanta,** and an intermediate lateral element 
in a graceful niche in that of Vi$vakarman at Ellora, both being 
of the fifth or sixth century A.D. The flattened sphere in the 
Gupta art has slender facets, or is fluted (grooved) ; in the 
amalaka it is ribbed : there is nothing difficult about the tran- 
sition. Let us note, too, that Classical Khmer art also presents 
a lotus crown with many convex petals, which is very similar 
in form to the amalaka.*5 Its presence on the sides, appears 


24 Cf. Jouveau-Dubreuil, op. cit., Pl. X. 

25 Cf. Fournereau, Les Ruines d' Angkor, Paris, 1890, Pl. 45. The resti- 
tution is guaranteed by the presence at the top of the tower, of an inverted 
block which we have since had replaced. See also the ‘Cham Monument at 
Van-tu’o’ng’ (which is Khmer in spirit), in C, Pls. XLIV-XLVI. 
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to us on the Chandi Bhima on the Dieng, in Java, which must 
date from the ninth century. This is, then, a motif which is 
prevalent both in Indian art and in the derivatives of it. 


The exaggerated dimensions of {һе amalaka as a crown no 
longer astonish us, when we see the size of the terminal motif 
of the towers of Van-tu’o’ng, in Campa ;?* it will be still less 
surprising, if we admit that, like the dome-shaped finial motif 
of the Southern buildings, it remained independent of the law 
of reduction which applied to the usual storeys. 


All the complications which the fikhara subsequently pre- 
sents in India, such as the repetitions of the original whole 
on a more or less reduced scale all along its surfaces, are 
nothing but a few of those infinite variations in which the 
plethoric art of that country always abounds. À curious build- 
ing, whose composition shows mixed art, the Telikà Mandir of 
Gwalior, on a rectangular plan, and having the elongated 
covering which we see in certain buildings of the South, 'shows 
all the varied elements of that Northern art, reduced 
Sikharas and last bay arches, parents of those at Ajanta and 
Ellora. 


An evolution of the same nature as that in Campa must 
have continued ; and forms with multiple embossment, tender 
and with a smooth surface, at the same time as the multiplica- 
tion of the initial motif, must have surrounded the curvilinear 
pyramid thus obtained by a swarm of tiny little pyramids ; this 
is, indeed, what the last monuments of the Sikhara family, the 
temples of Benares, almost modern, do show us. 


In short, as far as we are concerned, the origin of the 
Northern śikhara may be said to be the same as that of the 
Southern vimana ; the large storeyed saügharáma of the light 
construction of early Buddhist art ; but, whereas the Southern 
monument must have repeated a form of that saügharama in 
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which the cells of each level were dealt with in isolated pavil- 
ions, and in which each storey diminished in breadth in pro- 
portion as it rose in height, the Northern monument probably 
copied a simpler building: in the uniformly sized storeys of 
the latter, the small adjacent chambers were only visible on the 
facade of their windows just in the same way as the rooms in 
the current construction, which we see in so many bas-reliefs of 
olden times on the ‘railings’. The detachment of the pavilions 
towards the back led, in the first instance, straightaway to the 
pyramidal form in the art of the South, whereas the super- 
position of the equal-sized storeys in the art of the North, 
caused buildings which we might almost call 'sky-scrapers'. 
But at the time when the Southern art was born and developed, 
thanks to the rathas and to the stone edifices, almost under 
our very eyes, in the North the preparatory evolution between 
the simple initial form and the final term, the Sikhara, must 
have been accomplished during that period of light construc- 
tion—so dark as far as we are concerned—during the first centu- 
ries of Buddhism and the beginnings of the new Brahmanism ; 
in that case we can see only the last complications of the type 
which was formed, because in the North it would not have 
been translated into durable materials until its evolution had 
pretty nearly been completed, at the very same time when in 
the South, the first transcription was taking place in the rathas 
at Mahabalipuram, in the seventh or eighth century.?? 

This theory explains the oddity of the close proximity of 
the two types at Pattadakal without our being compelled to 
call in the gratuitous and risky hypothesis of the foundation of 
a Northern prince near a monument erected according to 
the normal type in the South. There is nothing against the two 
types having existed side by side, in the light architecture or 


26 Cf. Fergusson, op. cit., Vol. II, Pl. LIX. 
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the mixed architecture, at the same time, and having been 
translated at the same period into stone. 

The mandapa accompanies the Sikhara from the very first 
day, and this is a further indication of the antiquity of the 
Sikhara, for the vimana was not completed in this fashion in 
the South until long after its birth. By way of an intentional 
contrast, it is another form of the sangharama which is used 
here, namely, that with the cells joined, but in a pyramid. By 
way of contrast, too, it is kept very low ; the small storeys are 
reduced abruptly, and are finally no more than plain slats : the 
appearance is like that of a Venetian shutter lying down, at 
such an angle that its slats are horizontal. А good example of 
this curious combination is afforded by the temple of the Sun 
at Konarak (Orissa). 

The fikhara and the mandapa present a special arrangement : 
the central mass remains square, but, as Fergusson has very 
well pointed out, the facades bulge out by reason of a series 
ОЁ redents which cause the plan to be enclosed in a diamond 
shape. This arrangement is easily explained by our hypothe- 
‘sis: those immense and tedious vertical walls with their 
identical stripings of storeys had to be varied ; instead of 
the nervy projections formed by the horizontal tiers of the 
pyramidal monastery, the íikhara gives the vertical redents, 
which, by the play of the light, give an equally pleasing 
effect. 

The Calukya art is seen from the first glance in two—the 
Dravidian vimana and the Indo-Aryan fikhara. It combines the 
Northern plan with the storeyed pavilions of the South; but 
this fusion is only a decoy, at least in the genesis of the forms. 
In reality, in the Northern art, the vertical superposition, 
which makes a sugar-loaf mass of the whole of the Sikhara, 
counts far more than the slashing of the plan, and, if the origin 
of Calukya art was due to а combination of the two types, 
it is this high form which must have given the new conceptions 
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their character ; independence is affirmed by an important 
detail : the reduction of the Sikhara does not appear in the 
decoration of the Calukya temple. It therefore seems more 
probable that there took place in the domain of this art, 
almost in the centre of India, the development in light archi- 
tecture of a system of architecture presenting the same ten- 
dencies to the complication of the plan, as that of the North 
with the pyramidal system of the rows of independent cells, 
these cells are placed on each redent. The system of success- 
ive reduction brings in its train the multiplication of the arises, 
and the whole finishes with a multitude of small verticals and 
weak masses of curved roofs. As in the vimana of the South, 
the topmost cell, which is not reduced in the order of those on 
the storeys, becomes consuming. Here, too, the mandapa 
is never absent, and it is even combined with several sanc- 
tuaries on two axes, to form an extremely complicated com- 
position. 

We shall insist neither on the admirable system of ceilings 
of Mount Abu, the interpretation of which in finely sculptured 
wood is imposing, nor on the curious translation of the roof 
by bamboos bent in both directions, which produced the 
modern temple in Bengal: it was sufficient to mention them, 
for there is nothing to guarantee their antiquity of origin, and 
their fortunes have been local. There is another type of archi- 
tecture, this time entirely in wood, which is more deserving of 
mention, for it has preserved іп a clear manner the system of” 
the super-position of storeys, which are here reduced to their 
roofs only. It is in Nepal that this type has been maintained 
with the special detail, so curious and frequent in the ancient 
constructions of the country, of walls inclined from the base 
upwards and towards the outside," which General de Beylie 
graphically described as 'like a bread-pan'. This arrangement 


27 For both, see ibid., pp. 281-82. 
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recurs in Java, in Campa, in Laos, and in Burma, that is, in 
places very far removed from India ; this arrangement could 
only have originated in a light architecture. As to the suites of 
roofs superposed in diminishing order on one and the same 
vertical axis, no arrangement is less natural. It is hardly pos- 
sible to execute it with such delicacy in any, but a light cons- 
truction, and we find it again in this way only in those countries 
where the light construction has retained actual importance, 
that is, in Burma, Laos, Siam, Korea and Japan. Moreover, it 
is partly confused with the gratuitous super-position of the 
parasols above the Buddha, and the two decorative systems 
have upheld one another in the artistic taste of the devout. 

In conclusion, the whole question can be presented thus; 
Indian architecture, both in the country of origin and in its 
expansion abroad, must have originated in the development of 
the first light architecture of Buddhism. When Bráhmanism 
gradually took the place of Buddhism, it probably borrowed 
from that religion the only monument which would suit its 
special cult, namely, the storeyed vihzra. However, seve- 
ral solutions had been given to the delicate problem of lodging 
independently numerous monks in the same building : 

(1) The saigharama with storeys practically equal in sur- 
face, with adjacent cells arranged around superposed rooms 
with indirect lighting or lighted on axes, an arrangement which 
was really translated in the excavated monuments, andas a pure 
masonry decoration in the tower at Bodhgaya ; (2) the saügha- 
rama with decreasing storeys of adjacent cells, arranged around 
a common room, lighted on axes; and (3) the sangharama 
with storeys decreasing in breadth, with independent cells in 
pavilions, arranged around a common room lighted and aired 
directly, an arrangement which was perhaps more suitable to 
hot districts, and thence to Southern India. 


28 Cf. ‘L’Architecture interprete/e dans les Bas-reliefs Anciens de Java’ 
(BEFEO, Vol. VII, Fig. 118, Pl. V). 
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All these buildings, which vied with one another in height, 
and were an object of emulation for rich donors, must have 
lost much of their architectural truth during the long period 
when Buddhism was triumphant, and soon enough presented 
storeys which were purely decorative, perched above those 
which were actually inhabited. 

These new light compositions, thus constituted, whether in 
India proper or abroad, must have met with diverse fortunes 
later on. 

The last composition, pyramid-shaped with separate pavi- 
lions, translated in the ratha of Dharmaraja at Mahabalipuram, 
probably endangered the whole of Dravidian architecture, but 
that architecture alone and no other. 

The first composition, with sky-scraper storeys, must have 
accomplished its entire decorative evolution before it began to 
be translated into a durable construction. It must then 
have given the immense family of the sikharas, as sanc- 
tuaries themselves, in India, as a central accessory motif to 
Burma. 

The type with the decreasing storeys but adjacent cells must 
have had by far the greatest fortune ; it must have presented 
itself in four aspects. On a simple rectangular plan with axial 
bays, we are indebted to it for half of pre-Khmer art and a 
portion of primitive Cham art, as well as thelibraries of 
Classical Khmer art ; on a simple square plan, we are indebted 
to it for the Tat Mahal Prasada in Ceylon, the other portion 
of pre-Khmer art and of primitive Cham art, cubic Cham art, 
and almost all Indo Javanese art ; on a redented rectangular 
plan, the Telikà mandir in Gwalior ; on a redented square plan, 
in India, the mandapa of Indo-Aryan art and the whole of 
Calukya art ; abroad Classical Khmer art, the isolated edifices 
of Burmese art, and a goodly number of thats of the same art, 
as well as Laos and Siamese thats. 

Summing up, and it would not be among the least conse 
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quences of the theory which we put forward, if it were to obtain 
the assent of the majority of Orientalists—a luxuriant mass of 
Indian constructions, from the most remote periods down to 
modern times, from the Gulf of Oman to the islands of the 
Pacific, form but one family ; the thought underlying Indian 
architecture would appear to be one, in spite of the extraordi- 
nary divergences which have been produced by time and by 
innumerable influences ; and the three main forms of that pro- 
digious art have their sole origin in one of the first edifices of 
the ancient Buddhist world, namely, the venerable sangharama 
wood, of the most ancient communities. 
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Singh, M.A., D. Phil. ; Sri B.P. Mishra, M.A. ; Sm. C. Gupta, M.A., LL. B. ; 
Sm. A. Bandyopadhyay, B. A. ; Prof. Ludo Rocher (University of'Pennsyl- 
vania, U. S. A.) : and others. 


Summary: Dr. Mrs. Rocher started her talk with a reference to Warren 
Hastings who was responsible for creating in Halhed an active interest for the 
history, culture and literature of India. In 1773, at the instance of Hastings, 
Halhed (then a young man of 22) undertook the onerous task of translating 
the Hindu laws into English. In 1776 Н ilhed's translation saw the light of 
day under the title *A Code of Gentoo Laws or Ordinations of Pundits'. For 
this work, he had to depend upon the Persian translation of the Hindu laws 
as he had no knowledge of Sanskrit. In the preface to the said work, 
Halhed has not only displayed a deep sympathy for Hindu culture, but also 
an objective realization of the importance of ancient Indian laws. He was a 
firm believer in the vast antiquity of Hindu civilisation and he openly declar- 
ed that Hindu culture is not only the oldest, but also the most original of all 
cultures in the world. He even endeavoured to justify some of the unpalat- 
able features of Indian customs and laws like Sati and the privilege of the 
Brahmanas. Halhed also believed that the Egyptians and Greeks were in- 
fluenced by the Hindu laws and manners. He had unshaken faith in the 
Hindu tradition and saw nothing illogical in the Hindu idea about the yugas. 
He studied Hindu laws with an open and unaffected mind and also with an 
enthusiasm unsurpassed in the Europeans of his days, his Western contem- 


1 Continued from Vol. IH, pp. 239-50 (XIII-XVIII). 
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poraries not at all sharing his respect for Indian culture. As a matter of 
fact, his preface had brought him a number of opponents who had not the 
_ Slightest deference for Indian history and civilisation. 

In the preface to his Bengali Grammar, Halhed advised the Britishers to 
follow the policy that Rome followed іп the conquered countries like Greece 
or Israel. His Bengali Grammar may be described as a pioneering work in 
that field. 

Halhed never forgave himself for his ignorance of Sanskrit language and 
he realized that a correct estimate of the Hindu history is not possible withov t 
a thorough knowledge of the Devabhasa. In spite of his limitations, he was 
one of the most remarkable scholars of his days. His zeal was not always 
correctly appreciated in his own country. 

Halhed was also an active collector of Sanskrit, Versian and Bengali 
manuscripts. Most of his collections are preserved in the British Museum. 
His interest in Indology remained undiminished even after his departure from 
India in 1778. Wilkins, who published his Sanskrit grammar in 1784, go} 
active help and advice from Halhed. On several of the manuscripts collected 
by hum, Halhed has left extensive and valuable notes which, however, exhibit 
the gradual decline of his power. In his old age, he was regarded as suffering 
from insanity. 

Discussion: Prof. D. C. Sircar thanked Mrs. Rocher for her interesting 
talk. It reminded him, Prof. Sircar observed, of the great indebtedness of 
the Indian students of the history and culture of their country to the Western 
pioneers who opened up the subject to them. He also expressed sorrow at 
the fact that the Indians of today often minimise the importance of the work 
done by Occidental scholars in the field of Indologicalstudies. Dr. A. K. 
Chatterjee asked Mrs. Rocher whether Halhed had any knowledge of Persian. 
Mrs. Rocher replied m the affirmative. Dr. Chatterjee further asked her 
whether Halhed had a good knowledge of Bengali. Mrs. Rocher said that 
she was not in a position to pass any verdict on Halhed's knowledge of 
Bengalisince she herself is not familiar with that language. Prof. Sircar 
observed ¿hat Halhed’s grammar exhibits his knowledge of the 
language. 


хх 


Lecturer: Dr. Ian W. Mabbett, Department of History, Молазһ 
University, Australia. 
Subject : The Interpretation of Ancient Indian Historical Sources. 
Date : "Tuesday, the 24th February, 1970. 
Present : Prof. D. C. Sircar, M. A., Ph. D. (in the chair); Sri D. К. 
Biswas, M. A. ; Dr. 8m. K. Saha, M. A., D. Phil. ; Dr. S. Bandyopadhyay, 
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M. A. LL. B., D. Phil. ; Dr. D. R. Das, M. A., D. Phil. ; Dr. N. N. Bhatta- 
charya, M. A., D. Phil. ; Dr. A. K. Chatterjee, M. A., D. Phil.; Dr. S. Р. 
Singh, M. A., D. Phil. ; Sri B. P. Mishra, M. A. ; Sm. A. Majumdar, M. A.; 
Sri M. S. S. Mohana Nehru, M. A. ; Sm. Kalyani Bajpeyi, M. A. ; Sri Subid 
Chattopadhyay, B. A. ; and others. 

Summary: Dr. Mabbett observed that his area of interest was South- 
East Asia, specially Cambodia and India. He added that he had studied the- 
political institutions of ancient India. Dr. Mabbett referred to the Artha- 
-üstra and pointed out that, if we apply the critical assessment of a historian 
to the said work, assigned to the Prime Minister of the founder of the 
Maurya empire, we find that it cannot be treated as historical evidence in 
support of the existence of integrated well-run empires. The recent researches. 
of Dr. T.R. Trautmann, who has used the computer technique, Dr. Mabbett 
further pointed out, suggest strongly that the Arthasàstra has the character: 
of an anthology and is not the creation of a single Mauryan minister. 

In Dr. Mabbett’s opinion, though the Arthasastra offers detailed provi- 

sions for the administration of all branches of government, it is theoretical in 
character, offering an ideal to aim at rather than a. description of anything 
that actually existed. Thus, there is meticulous detail about the king's role, 
ministerial organization, departmental management, and the administration 
of justice among other things ; but this is all part of a body of advice offered 
to kings about what they should do ; it is not an empirical account of what. 
they succeeded in doing. It is preferable to see, Dr. Mabbett observed, the- 
administration envisaged by the text as that of the home territory of a ruler. 
rather than as of a whole empire. The normal pattern of Indian empires was 
ап association of regional governments, where the local rulers were appointed 
by, or gave tribute to, a titular overlord. The distinction among neighbours,- 
vassals and governors of provinces was blurred. Kings were expected 
to place relatives of defeated kings on the thrones of conquered territories. 
Thus the sort of empire envisaged by the Arthafastra may be an association 
of partly autonomous units, and the government it describes that of one 
unit. 

Even though the Arthafastra is theoretical, Dr. Mabbett did not consider: 
it useless for the purposes of history, the point being what sort of inferences. 
can be drawn from it. In Dr. Mabbett’s opinion, the work yields valuable- 
information about the structure of royal governments, showing that full time 
bureaucracies were normal, though it does not yield information about the 
effectiveness of the functioning of these administrations. "The preoccupation 
of the Arthafastra with the problem of officials’ reliability suggests that, in. 
practice, officialdom was an impediment to, rather than an instrument of the- 
assertion of, royal authority. 
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Discussion: Prof. D. C. Sircar expressed his agreement with Dr. 
Mabbett on certain points and said that he regarded the works of Dharma- 
ќазіга, Arthasastra and Kàmafástra as more or less theoretical, even though 
theoretical treatment has also great value to the historian. He quoted a verse 
from Vátsyàyana's Kamasutra, which says that the meaning of the fastra is 
wide, but that its application is limited. Prof. Sircar further pointed out that 
he had once occasion to observe on the subject as follows. Kautilya was the 
founder of a new school of Political Philosophy and the Arthafastra was the 
work of this school ; many of its views may be ascribed to Kautilya (4th 
century B. C.) ; but the book in its present form is certainly post-Christian ; 
the suggestion that works like the AÆrthasāstra present an ideal rather than 
the real state of society is of course partially true. 

Prof. Sircar also referred to the element of exaggeration m the description 
of kings in the epigraphic records. Major А. K. Chaudhuri observed that 
the Arthasastra is not merely a theoretical work, but has its practical side. 
He also said that some of the inscriptions of South-East Asia throws a flood 
of ight on the political and religious history of ancient India. Sn D. K. 
Biswas said that the Arthafastra probably exercised a sobering influence on 
the administration of the Hindu kingdom of Cambodia. Dr. S. Bandyo- 
padhyay opined that, as a source of ancient Indian history, coins often offer 
direct and incontestable evidence. 


XXI 


Lecturer: Dr. A. L. Basham, Professor of Asian Civilization, Australian 
National University, Canberra, Australia. 
Subject : Secular Element in Ancient Indian Life. 
Date : Wednesday, the 25th February, 1970. 


Present : Prof. D. С, Sircar, M. A., Ph. D. (in the chair) ; Dr. A. N. 
Lahiri, M. A., D. Litt. ; Dr. S. K. Mitra, M.A., LL. B., D. Phil. ; Dr. S; R. 
Das, M. A., D. Phil.; Dr. K. K. Dasgupta, M. A., D. Phil. ; Dr. Sm. К. 
Saha, M. A., D. Phil. ; Dr. S. Bandyopadhyay, M. A., LL. B., D. Phil. ; Dr. 
N. N. Bhattacharya, M. A., D. Phil. ; Dr. A. K. Chatterjee, M. A., D. Phil. ; 
Sri B.P. Mishra, M.A. ; Sm. A. Majumdar, M.A, ; Sri R.K. Billorey, M.A. ; 
Sri M.S.S. Mohana Nehru, M.A.; Sm. C. Gupta, M.A., LL.B. ; Sm. S. 
Chattopadhyay, B.A. ; Dr. I.W. Mabbett, M.A.,D. PhiL (Monash University, 
Australia); Sri Nirmal Ch. Bhattacharya, M. A., LL. B. ; Sm. K. Bajpeyi, 
M. A.; and others. 

Summary: Prof. Basham prefaced his talk with a reference to the 
Australian interest in Indology in recent years. Turning then to his subject, 
he pointed out that the secular element is discernible even in the earliest 
Vedic literature. In the hymn of creation in the tenth magdala of the 

19 
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Rgveda, the philosophical doubthas been expressed inlanguage which smacks 
.of secularism. The story of Naciketas, found in the Katha Upanisad, clearly 
seveals the scepticism of the UpaniSadic seer regarding the efficacy of sacri- 
fice. According to Prof. Basham, the author of the Upanisad probably flour- 
ished near about the age of the Buddha. Secularism in the form of scep- 
ticism is also to be found in the teaching of Ajita Kesakambalin, a rival of 
the Buddha. The materialistic doctrine as found in the Sutrakytanga, a 
Jaina text of antiquity, should also have to be taken into account. In the 
teachings of Carvaka who was probably a philosopher of the Mauryan 
period, we find, for the first time, a systematic exposition of this materialistic 
philosophy. The only source of knowledge recognised by the Lokayata 
philosophy of Carvaka is pratyaksa (perception) while anumana (inference), 
recognised by the other thinkers as another important source of knowledge, 
was regarded by Carvaka’s school asa weapon inthe hands of the power-crazy 
and hypocritical Brahmanas. Prof. Basham next referred to a fragmentary 
manuscript found in Gujarat, which deals with the Carvaka or Lokayata 
philosophy in his opinion. He then quoted a verse from the Sarvadaríana- 
satgraha which attributes it to BThaspati, the great exponent of the Lokayata 
system. The stanza exposes the hypocrisy and hollowness of the sacrificial 
religion. Prof. Basham, however, expressed the opinion that not many in 
India had faith in this outright materialistic philosophy. 

Prof. Basham then turned to the more practical exposition of secularistic 
philosophy of the post-Maurya period according to which Dharma, Artha 
and Káma (i.e. piety, profit and pleasure) are the aims of life, and referred to 
Kautilya and Vátsyayana, the celebrated authors respectively of the Artha- 
#astra and the Kamasutra. According to Kautilya, the king, and not the 
Brahmanas, was the final arbiter in the matter of Jaw, and the king’s supre- 
macy is vindicated by him by regarding him as the symbol of Danda. Among 
the kings of India, Prof. Basham observed, only Alauddin Khalji demons- 
“trated his ability in following the Kautilyan doctrine of Danga. The author 
of the Kamasutra, according to Prof. Basham, was inspired by the teaching of 
‘the Arthasastra and was a believer inan easy-going existence. He did not 
believe in the doctrine of ‘simple living and high thinking’ and glorified the 
life of the Nagaraka. Theepicurean approach toward life is also noticed in 
the DaSakumiracarita, in which the heroes show disregard for religious and 
ethical values. The Bhakti movement of the mediaeval period denounced 
this secularistic philosophy of Kautilya and Vatsyayana and glorified poverty 
and simple living. The folklore of the same period, however, exhibits a great 
‘deal of cynicism about the orthodox religion. 


Discussion : Prof. D. C. Sircar observed that a distinction should be made 
-between the materialism of Carvaka and Brhaspati and the secularism of 
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Kautilya and Vátsyayana. He also pointed out that Carvakism was confined 
to a few philosophers and was never a popular movement in India. Dr. N. N. 
Bhattacharya contended that Carvaka’s Lokayata doctrine was immensely 

popular among the masses. Prof. Sucar did not agree with this view: 
and said that the absence of any text of the Lokayata school points not only 
to its lack of popularity, but also to people's aversion to it. This fact can- 
not be explained away by emphasing that the doctrine was popular among 
the illiterate masses since the popularity of the Bhakti cult among the illiterate 
people and the abundance of books on the subject have to be taken into 
consideration in this connection. Prof. Basham also agreed that Carvakism 
was popular with a section of the intellectuals. He further observed that all 
the Indian philosophies including Buddhism and Jainism believe in super- 
natural powers and in the old Indian conception about the trarsmigration of 
soul. Не added that Carvaka’s doctrine never reached the masses and that 
it was mainly followed by the refined and sophisticated intellectuals. Prof. 
Basham emphasised the fact that the Lokayata is and was never a Marxist 
philosophy ; itis only the realistic philosophy of life to be found in all civiliz- 
ed countries. This non-religious and non-ethical view of Carvaka, according 
to Prof. Basham, is also to be found in the utterances of Frederick П who 
regarded the founders of religions as the root cause of all mischief. 


XXO 


Lecturer: Dr. T.V. Mahalingam, Professor of Ancient Indian History 
and Archaeology, University of Madras. 
Subject : Recent Archaeological Trends in South India. 
Date : Saturday, the 28th February, 1970. 


Present : Prof. D. C. Sircar, M. A., Ph. D. (in the chair) ; Dr. A. N. 
Lahiri, M. A., D. Litt.; Dr. S. R. Das, M. A., D. Phil. ; Dr. Sm. K. Saha, 
M. A., D. Phil. ; Dr. Sm. A. Ray, M. A., D. РЫІ. ; Dr. S. Bandyopadhyay, 
M.A., LL. B., D. Phil. ; Dr. D. R. Das, M. A., D. Phil. ; Dr. A. K. Chatter- 
jee, M.A., D. Phil. ; Dr. S.P. Singh, M.A., D. Phil. ; $г B.P. Mishra, M.A. ; 
Sm. A. Majumdar, М.А. ; Sm. K. Goswami, M. A. ; Sri M. S. S. Mohana 
Nehru, M. A.; Sri R. K. Billorey, M. A. ; and others. 


Proceedings : Prof. Mahalingam began his talk by pointing out that the 
archaeology of South India has not received the same amount of attention as 
that of North India. Before 1944, no excavations were conducted in the Far 
South on scientific lines. It was Mortimer Wheeler who, in that year, 
began excavating a site near Pondicherry. During the period 1944-55, the 
archaeologists were mainly interested in megalithic sites, about 250 of which 
were surveyed and a few of them excavated. In 1956, with the establishment 
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of the Department of Archaeology in the University of Madras, the attention 
was focussed on other kinds of sites. Prof. Mahalingam and his students. 
excavated rural sites in the Kaveri Valley, regarded as the cradle,of Tamil 
civilisation, for nine consecutive years. The excavated sites included parts of 
the old city of Upaiyür, the ancient capital of the Colas, now within the 
limits of Tiruchchirapalli. 

Prof. Mahalingam emphasised the fact that his excavations in the Kaveri 
Valley have more or less corroborated the evidences regarding the civilisation 
of the Cola age as found in the Sangam literature. Agriculture was the most 
important occupation of the people. This is proved by the discovery of 
charred grains and the remains of granaries. Huntmg and fishing implements 
have also been discovered.The silk weaving and dyeing industries were quite 
popular. There was a flourishing ceramic industry, and, in this connexion, 
Prof. Mahalingam referred to the discovery of a good number of black-and- 
red ware. 

Referring to the religious life of the people, Prof. Mahalingam said that 
the worship of the Sun, the Moon and the Mother-goddess was popular. He 
referred to the discovery of a terracotta female figure assignable roughly to 
the 2nd century B.C., without head and legs, which is a representation of the 
Mother-goddess and supports the evidence of Sangam poetry regarding the 
popularity of the worship of Sakti. Some early phallic symbols, a terracotta 
tree-goddess and a tiny third-century Naga-linga piece have also been un- 
earthed. Prof. Mahalingam pointed out that the discoveries disprove the 
earlier view that phallic worship in South India is of recent origin. Another 
terracotta piece showing a middle-aged person with curly hair, according to 
Prof. Mahalingam, probably represents the Buddha. He also referred to the 
unearthing of a terracotta Gaaeáa along with his musika and of another 
terracotta figure which may be a representation of the Buddha. 

The discovery of monasteries, reservoirs and other buildings prove that 
the early Colas were good builders and they also corroborate the literary 
evidence regarding the architectural activities of that age. Prof. Mahalingam 
then referred to a broken pot with 13 letters in the Dravidi script and Tamil 
language found from Uraiyür from a depth of 104 feet. He regarded it as 
assignable to a date between 200 B. C. and 200 A. D. 

Prof. Mahalingam said that UTaiyur has not yielded anything which can 
be assigned to the period between the 4th and 9th centuries A. D. The dis- 
‘covery of flood deposit in a level, stratigraphically assigned to the 8th century 
A.D., corroborates, in his opinion, the evidence of an inscription (944 A.D.) 
-of the reign of Parantaka I, according to which the city of Uraiyür was 
«destroyed by the Kaveri floods sometime in the 8th century A.D. 


Discussion : Prof. D. €. Sircar asked whether early Roman coins, and: 
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terracotta or unburnt clay seals were discovered during the excavations. 
Prof. Mahalingam replied in the negative. Prof.Sircar further wanted to 
know the grounds on which the Gudimallam Linga could be assigned to the 
3rd-4th century A.D. Prof. Mahalingam replied that, as the Gudimallam 
Lifga contains the figure of Lakulifa, it should not be assigned to an earlier 
date. Prof. Sircar considered the identification problematical. 

Dr. A. N. Lahiri enquired whether any coin bearing animal figures was 
found during the exacavations. Prof. Mahalingam replied that a square coin 
with the figure of a tiger was unearthed. Dr. S. R. Das doubted the identi- 
fication of the damaged female terracotta figure, mentioned by Prof. Maha- 
lingam, with the Mother-goddess ; but Prof. Mahalingam replied that there 
is no doubt regarding the identity as it is similar to the Mother-goddess 
figures discovered in Northern India. 

Dr. S. P. Singh wanted to know the thickness and the area of the flood 
deposit which yielded no antiquity and, according to Prof. Mahalingam, in- 
dicated the destruction ofthe city of Uraiyür by the ‘Kaveri floods. Prof. 
Mahalingam said that the said deposit was about 1 foot thick and that its 
traces are marked on only one section of a trench. Dr. Singh doubted the 
theory regarding the destruction of the city by flood in view of the negligible 
thickness and the limited area over which the said deposit was found. Prof. 
Sircar also considered Prof. Mahalingam's interpretation of the occurrence of 
the deposit to be a matter of opinion. Dr. S. R. Das and Dr. Singh doubted 
whethera public granary measuring about 8— 81^ could be built on a 6“ 
foundation as Prof. Mahalingam observed. 


XXIII 


Lecturer : Prof. L. Rocher, Chairman, Oriental Studies, The Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences, University of Pennsylvania, 
U. S. A. 
Subject: Continuity and Change in the History of Hindu Institutions : 
the Case of Hindu Law. 
Date: Thursday, the 9th April, 1970. 


Present: Prof.D. С. Sircar, M. A., Ph. D. (in thechair); Dr. A. N. 
Lahiri, M. À., D. Litt. ; Dr. S. K. Mitra, M. A., LL. B., D. Phil. ; Dr. S. R. 
Das, M. A., D. Phil.; Sri D.K. Biswas, M. A.; Dr. Sm. K. Saha, M. A., 
D. Phil. ; Dr. S. Bandyopadhyay, M. A., LL. B., D. Phil. ; Dr. D. R. Das, 
M. A., D. Phil. ; Dr. А.К. Chatterjee, M. A., D. Phil., Dr. S. P. Singh, 
M. A., D. Phil. ; Sri B. P. Mishra, M. A. ; Sm. A. Majumdar, `M. A. ; and 
others. А 

Proceedings: Prof. Rocher observed that he has been studying Hindu 
Law for 20 years, as a result of which he has been able to formulate certain 
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ideas. One thing that struck him most is the fundamental unity that under- 
lies Hindu Law. He divided his subject into four periods, viz. Hindu, 
Muslim, British and Independent days. 

As regards the first stage, Prof. Rocher observed that the fundamental 
characteristic of the laws of the Hindu period is the concept of Dharma as 
their basis which he considered unique in the ancient world. The second 
1mportant characteristic of the laws of the period 1s the existence of appa- 
rently contradictory rules in the different texts. By way of illustration, Prof. 
Rocher said that, according to some texts, the Karta is the absolute head of 
the family and has dictatorial powers, though according to some other texts, 
he has only limited powers. Lacunae amongst them is another very 1mport- 
ant feature of Hindu Jaws. But according to Prof. Rocher, since Hindu 
legal texts are not strictly law-books but DhAarmasastras, this is natural and 
inevitable. The last fundamental feature of Hindu laws, according to Prof. 
Rocher, is the role of customs in the framing of the Laws. 

Speaking about the second stage, viz. Hindu laws during the Muslim 
period, Prof. Rocher observed that all the Dharmafastras were looked upon 
as Smftis in this period. The commentators, who flourished then, tried to 
justify each and every inherent contradiction in the texts before them by 
calling them vikalpa or alternative rules applicable to separate yugas or ages. 
Some of the lacunae of the first stage were filled up by new rules. Prof. 
Rocher then criticised the view that local customs were incorporated in the 
Nibandhas of different areas. According to him, a Nibandhakara of a late 
date was not expected to give in his work all the changes noticed in his age, 
but to follow honestly the rules given in the early texts. 

As to the third stage, Prof. Rocher said -that everything that is written in 
the Hindu S“astras or the Muslim scriptures notably the Quran were sources 
of law in the British period. Vastly distorted translations of the Sanskrit 
and Arabic works only helped to make the confusion worse confounded. So 
far as the lacunae are concerned, the British judges preferred the Nibandhas 
to the S"astras, though they seldom realized the meaning of these laws. The 
intricacies of the Hindu S“astras remained outside the grasp of those sophis- 
ticated gentlemen who had their own views about justice. 

In the Jaws of the fourth stage, one notices unbroken continuity of the 
laws of the British period. Although in some of the Acts which came into 
force from 1956 new trends are discernible, even they exhibit influence of 
the preceding stage. 

Discussion Prof. D.C. Sircar drew attention to an interesting aspect of 
ancient Indian laws as contamed in the various works regarded as S'3stra, 
This is the absence of any uniform legal code and the existence of conflicting 
views on most problems of law. Anything that is written in those texts, 
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Prof. Surcar emphasised, can both be defended and rejected on the autho- 
rity of other texts. He then pointed out that Prof. Rocher did not say 
anything about what the Muslim judges did in dealing with the Hindu 
litigants. Prof. Rocher replied that the Qazis followed the instructions given 
in the Quran while dealing with both the Muslim and Hindu litigants. In 
his opinion, the Muslims never really cared to study or understand the 
Hindu Јева] rules. Dr. S. K. Mitra opined that, in the Muslim period, the 
Hindu civil cases were resolved locally, the Qazis passing judgements only 
incriminal cases. Prof. Surcar, however, observed that benevolent Muslim 
rulers sometimes approved trial by ordeal for settling disputes among the 
Hindus. Prof. Rocher expressed his doubts whether local customs played a 
big part in litigation during the Muslim period; but Prof. Sircar pointed out 
that no satisfactory research work seems to have been done in this field. Sri 
D. K. Biswas said that the value and popularity of a particular Dharmasastra 
text is to be determined from из quotations by other authorities. 

Prof. Sircar thanked Prof. Rocher for his interesting lecture. 


XXIV 


Lecturer: Prof. D. C. Sircar, Head of the Department of Ancient Indian 
History and Culture, University of Calcutta. 
Subject : Introduction to Indian Epigraphy. 
Date : Tuesday, the 24th November, 1970. 


Present : Prof. D. C. Sircar, M. A, Ph. D. (in the chair) ; Sri T. N. 
"Chakraborty, M.A. ; Dr. D. R. Das, M.A., D. Phil. ; Dr. S. Bandyopadhyay, 
M.A., LL.B., D. Phil.; Sm. C. Gupta, M.A.,LL.B. ; Dr. Sm. К. Saha, M.A., 
D. Phil. ; Dr. №. N. Bhattacharya, M. A., D. Phil. ; Dr. A. K. Chatterjee, 
M. A. D. Phil. ; Dr. S. P. Singh, M. A., D. Phil. ; Sri B. P. Mishra, M. A. ; 
Sm. К. Bajpeyi, М.А. ; Dr. Sm. J. Maitra, M.A., Ph.D. ; Sm. S. Das, M.A, ; 
and others. 


Proceedings; Prof. D. C. Sircar first referred to his work entitled Indian 
Epigraphy which deals with the subject in details and was published in 1965. 
Then he discussed the topic under the following sections—(I) Indian Inscrip- 
tions, (II) Their Language, (III) Importance of Epigraphy, (IV) Copper- 
plate Grants, (V) Dating of the Records, and (VI) Prakrit and Sanskrit 
Inscriptions Outside India. 

Prof. Sircarfirst gave a generalidea about the nature of epigraphical 
records found in different regions of India. In this connexion he mentioned 
writings engraved on various objects such as stone, metal, clay, wood, etc. 
He then pointed out that Indian inscriptions can be classified in two broad 
types, viz, (1) Private Records and (II) Royal Documents, the latter 
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being naturally more important from the historian's point of view than the 
former. 

As regards the language of the inscriptions, Prof. Sircar pointed out that 
the earliest records are written in Prakrit which was ousted by Sanskrit from 
the epigraphic field a few centuries later. , The language of most of the pre- 
Christian epigraphs, including those of Afoka, is Prakrit. One of the earliest 
Sanskrit records written in a developed kavya style is the Junagadh inscrip- 
tion of Saka Rudradaman I, dated 150 A. D. The epigraphs of the Gupta 
and post-Gupta periods are written m Sanskrit. Some early records are also 
written in such foreign languages as Greek and Aramaic. On the coins of 
the early foreign rulers of North-West India, the legends are generally written 
in the Greek language sometimes translated into Prakrit. Later records of 
the mediaeval period are mostly written in the regional languages such as. 
Tamil, Talugu, Kannada, Marathi, Hindy, Gujarati, etc. 

Prof. Sircar then said that, in the absence of dependable historical writings 
left by ancient Indian authors, epigraphic records have come to play a very 
important role in the reconstruction of our forgotten history. A good num-- 
ber of our inscriptions, he observed, offer valuable information regarding the 
political and cultural history of India pertaining to the early period. Prof. 
Sircar pointed ош, however, that there are records which contain exaggerated 
and hyperbolic statements in the officialdescription of rulers and their ances- 
tors, which was composed by the court poets. Prof. Sircar observed that a 
historian should have to be careful and discriminating as regards the evidence 
of such records. 

Prof. Sircar then briefly discussed the nature of copper-plate grants issued 
by Indian kings of the early and medieval ages. He also referred to the 
preparation of such charters as prescribed by the Dharma£ástra works and 
tried to show how the Dharmasastra description suits some of the actual 
specimens discovered from different parts of India. Prof. Sircar assigned 
the earliest available copper-plates recording land grants to South India and 
to the fourth century A.D.  Healso gave an account of the various 
types of seals which were affixed to thecopper-platecharters fcr their 
authentication. 

Prof. Sircar next dealt with the dating of epigraphic records. In this con- 
nexion, he referred to the absence of popular eras in ancient India and to the 
introduction of the use of eras in the country by foreign rulers who came 
from the era-using regions of West Asia. He said that the earliest historical 
eras of India are the Vikrama and Saka eras respectively of 58 B. C. and 78 
A. D. and that reckonings like the Kaliyuga era and the Parinirvana eras of 
the Buddhists and Jains came to be used centuries later than their supposed 
beginning. Prof. Sircar regarded the era of 58 B.C. as brought from Fast. 
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Iran by the Saka invaders of the Indus valley and was also in favour of the 
identification of the Šaka era with the reckoning starting from the accession 
of the Kusana king Kaniska I. 

Lastly, Prof. Sircar gave a brief survey ofthe Prakrit inscriptions found 
in Central Asia and the Sanskrit epigraphs found inthe countries of Indo- 
china and Indonesia and pointed out how this was the result of the early 
spread of Indian culture in the regions in question. 

Discussion: Dr. A. K. Chatterjee observed that the first section of the 
lecture, in which the subject has been introduced, is very interesting. Sm. 
C. Gupta, however, commented that the topics discussed in the lecture are 
also found in Prof. Sircar’s Indian Epigraphy. Prof. Sircar replied that, since 
the Indian Epigraphy is a fairly comprehensive treatment of the subject, the 
topics discussed in the lecture cannot be entirely new. He said that the lec- 
ture is not meant particularly for specialists, but for ordinary readers willing 
to have some knowledge of the subject ; but, he observed in the same context, 
reference has been made in the lecture to a few recently published iascrip- 
tions and epigraphic studies which are not expected in the Indian Epigraphy 
published some years ago. Sri R. P. Majumdar suggested that, as the lec- 
ture is meant for ordinary readers, the language may be made as simple as 
possible when it is published. 


MONTHLY SEMINARS AT THE CENTRE 
OF ADVANCED STUDY! 


XXXIX 
Thursday, the 26th March, 1970. 


Present: Prof. D. C. Sircar, M. A., Ph. D. (inthe char); Dr. A. №. 
Lahiri, M. A., D. Litt. ; Sri Т. N. Chakraborty, M. A.; Dr. S. К. Mitra, 
M. A., LL. B., D. Phil. ; Sri D. K. Biswas, M. A.; Dr. Sm. K. Saha, 
M. A., D. Phil. ; Dr. S. Bandyopadhyay, M. A., LL. B., D. Phil.; Dr. 
р. R. Das, M. A., D. РЫ. ; Dr. N. N. Bhattacharya, M. A., D. Phil. ; 
Sri M. S. S. Mohana Nehru, M. A.; Sm. S. Das. M. A. ; Sm. S. Bandyo- 
padhyay, M. A. ; Sri R.P. Majumdar, M. A. ; Sm. K. Goswami, M. A. ; 
Sm. M. Mukhopadhyay, M. À. ; Sm. K. Bajpey; M. A.; Dr. R. Gomb- 
rich ; Sri J. R. Haldar, M. A. ; Dr. A. K. Chatterjee, M. A., D. Phil, ; and 
others. 

Proceedings: Sri J. R. Haldar, read a paper on the characteristics of 
Buddhist gods, 1n which he pointed out that the gods and Brahmas men- 
tioned in Pali literature are inferior to the Buddha to whom they show their 
reverence. Не also said thatthe distinction between the characteristics of 
Brahmanical and Buddhist gods lies in the fact that the supreme gods of 
the Brahmanical literature can create, preserve and destroy the universe, but 
that the gods of the Buddhists do not possess any such power, even though 
the Buddha called the Supreme Being, because of his omniscience, can help 
human beings to obtain the highest goal of Nibbana. 

Dr. A. N. Labiri observed that, unlike the Brahmanical gods, the Bud- 
dhist gods were subject to death. Sm. M. Mukhopadhyay observed that 
the Brahmanical gods mentioned in Pali literature may be regarded as demi- 
gods ; but Prof. Sircar said that they are not really demi-gods, but are 
minor gods inferior to the Buddha. Sri Haldar pointed out that personi- 
fication and deification of natural phenomena are noticed in Pali literature 
which also mentions some important gods of the Brahmanical literature ; 
but they are described in conformity with the Buddhist conception. 
Sri Haldar further stated that the Buddhist gods sometimes assumed human 
and animal forms. He also referred to tutelary gods, tree-gods, : hill-deities, 
ocean-deities, etc. 

2. Dr.A. K. Chatterjee read a paper on the marriage of the widow of 
the elder brother with her husband's younger brother as prevalent among 


1 Continued from Vol. UI, pp. 251-91 (Nos. XXII-XXXVIII). 
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the `ancient Indians and Jews. Не thought that the Indians may have 
adopted the custom from the Jews or vice versa. Sri R.P. Majumdar dis- 
agreed with him. Prof. D. C. Sircar doubted whether any case of sexual 
relation between the widow and her husband's younger brother should be 
called ‘marriage’. He thought that in many cases ıt might have been mere 
adultery or concubinage. Dr. A. N. Lahiri and Sm. M. Mukhopadhyay re- 
garded it as a custom not involving marriage. Dr. N. N. Bhattacharya said 
that this custom is found throughout the world, and Prof. Sircar observed 
that it is difficult to say asto who adopted the custom from whom. 

3. Sri R. P. Majumdar read a paper in which an attempt was made to 
locate certain geographical names in Eastern India and its neighbourhood, 
which are mentioned in the early Sanskrit texts ; e.g. Sarmaka can be located 
in the Surma valley in Assam; Varmaka may be identified with Burma ; 
Kaccha may be equated with Cachar, etc. Prof. D. C. Sircar observed that 
some of Sri Majumdar's suggestions were doubtful. 

4. Prof. D. C. Sircar read his two notes, the first one on the date of 
the Mankuwar image inscription of Kumaragupta I. He tried to prove that 
the central symbol in the date read as the Gupta year 100 20 9 (i.e. 1292-448 
A. D.) cannot be 20 because it is quite unlike 20 or theletter tha as found 
in other records of the age of Kumaragupta I. While the said sign in the 
date of the Mankuwar inscription is a very small globular symbol, the sign 
for 20 or tha in the inscriptions of Kumáragupta's age are vertically elongat- 
ed and big. In Prof. Sircar's opinion, the correct reading of the date of the 
Mankuwar inscription is 100 0 9, і.е. 109—428 A. D. The importance of 
this reading is that itexhibits some influence of the decimal system of writ- 
ing numbers, the earliest use of which has been traced up till now in the 
Sankheda plate of 594 A. D. which is more than a century and a half later. 
Prof. Sircar referred to a few inscriptions in which the zero has been used 
as in the Mankuwar inscription. Sri D. K. Biswas observed that the reading 
is of considerable importance since it disproves the views of the few scholars 
who challenge the theory regardingthe Indian origin of the decimal nota- 
tion. 

[ The note has been published in JAIH, Vol. III, pp. 133-37. ] 

5. Next Prof. Sircar read his second note on the official designation 
Nihilapati or Nihelapati found in the Nirmand plate (7th century) of Samu- 
drasena and the Sungal plate (11th century) of Vidagdha, discovered respec- 
tively in the Punjab and the old Chamba State in the present Himachal Pra- 
desh. Prof. Sircar pointed out that the word nihela in Nihelapati, which has 
not yet been interpreted satisfactorily, is Prakrit for Sanskrit mila, so that 
Nihelapati-Nihilapati means an officer in charge of the plantation and pro- 
duction of indigo. As regards the use of hybrid Prakrit-Sanskrit expressions 
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in a number of Sanskrit epigraphs, Prof. Sircar drew attention to the ex- 
pressions ¢henkuekaddhaka (in which kaddhaka is Sanskrit karsaka) and 
rila-dumphaka (in which dumphaka is Sanskrit drmphaka) found in the sixth- 
century charter of Visnusena of Gujarat. Prof. Sircar tried to show that 
the indigo dye was manufactured in India from very ancient times down to 
recent days. 

[ The note has been published in JAIH, Vol. III, pp. 137-41.] 

6. Dr. S. Bandyopadhyay read his paper on some temple inscriptions 
from Bishnupur in which he referred to three groups of epigraphs. The first 
group covered those of which the photographs are already published and the 
readings were offered by earlier writers. Dr. Bandyopadhyay pointed out in- 
accuracies in the readings of the inscriptions on the Jod-Bangla, Lali and 
$уатгау temples. His second group of inscriptions were from the Kalacand 
and Tejpal temples whose photographs were published, but no readings were 
attempted. Dr. Bandyopadhyay offered their readings. The third group is 
represented by a new inscription. Dr. Bandyopadhyay gave his reading of 
it and discussed its importance. The record is dated, according to his read- 
ing, in the Malla year 915 and Saka year 1532 corresponding to 1610 A. D. 
This is the earliest inscription dated inthe Malla era. Prof. D. C. Sircar 
suggested the reading 9/6 for 915 which was accepted by Dr. Bandyopadhyay. 
Dr. A. N. Lahiri observed that one of the names reads Káàminisimha and 
not Kaminasimha. Dr. Bandyopadhyay observed that, though the correct 
formof the name seems to be Kāminisińha, it looks like Kaminasiraha. 


XL 


Thursday, the 16th April, 1970. 

Present + Prof. D. C. Sircar, M.A., Ph. D. (in the chair); Dr. A. N. 
Lahiri, M. A., D. Litt.: Sri T.N. Chakraborty, M. A.; Dr. Sm. K. Saha, 
M. A.. D. Phil.; Sm. C. Gupta, M. A., LL. B.; Dr. $. Bandyopadhyay, 
M.A., LL.B., D. Phil. ; Dr. A.K. Chatterjee, M.A., D. Phil. ; Dr. S.P. Singh, 
M. A., D. Phil. ; Sri B.P. Mishra, M.A.; Sm. A. Majumdar, M.A.; Sm. S. 
Das, M.A.; Sm. K. Вајреуі, M.A. ; Sri R.P. Majumdar, M.A. ; and others. 

Proceedings : Dr. Sm. K. Saha read her paper entitled ‘Buddhist Manu- 
script Remains from Central Asia’, in which she observed that the Central 
Asian finds established for the first time that the Sarvastivadins also pos- 
sessed a complete Tripitaka, since we have fragments of all the three Pitakas, 
viz. Sutra-pitaka, Vinaya-pitaka and Abhidharma-pijaka. Besides these, Dr. 
Sm. Saha mentioned several texts of Mahayana Buddhism which have been 
discovered in Central Asia, and also fragments of the works of two great 
Buddhist poets, viz. ASvaghosa and Matfceta. 

Regarding Matfceta, Prof. D. C. Sircar pointed out that some scholars 
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mention him as Matfceta meaning ‘servant of the mother’, but others as 
Matfcetah probably meaning ‘one whose thoughts are on the mother, 
though the first spelling seems to be preferable. Dr. D. R. Das drew 
attention to a recently published comprehensive work on Buddhism wherein 
there is a lot of information about Buddhist manuscripts in Central 
Asia. In this connection, Prof. Sircar referred to P. C. Bagchi's Le 
«Canon Bouddhique en Chine which contains information about Buddhist 
monks and works including those from Central Asia. Sm. C. Gupta 
wanted to know the importance of Tun-huang. In reply. Prof. Sircar said 
that it was famous for its monastic establishment, while Dr. Das added that 
it lay on the Central Asian trade route between India and China. 

2. Dr. А. К. Chatterjee read his paper on ‘Worship of Citragupta 
in Ancient India’. Dr. Chatterjee quoted from the Anusásana-parvan of the 
Mahabharata and some Puranas like the Visnudharmottara and Matsya to 
show that Citragupta was regularly worshipped as a deity from an early 
period. In all these works, the god is shown asa scribe. About the 9th 
‘century A. D., Dr. Chatterjee pointed out, Citragupta came to be associated 
with the Kayasthas who were originally scribes by profession. He further 
observed that the term udicyavesa used in connection with the description of 
the image of Citragupta in the Vignudharmottara probably proves that the 

` god was of North Indian origin. 


Prof. D. C Sircar wanted to know whether the image of Citragupta is 
still worshipped in any part of Bengal ; but Dr. Chatterjee found it difficult 
to give a definite reply to the question. Dr. N. N. Bhattacharya said that 
Citragupta is not worshipped in Bengal, but that Citragupta's Khata (account 
book) is well-known. Dr. Lahiri wanted information about Citragupta’s 
image, and Dr. Das replied that the image was of a bearded and standing 
male, which he saw to be worshipped at Jamshedpur. Не also referred to a 
temple of Citragupta at Khajuraho. Dr. S. P. Singh observed that Citra- 
gupta is worshipped in the Patna District. Prof. Sircar remarked that the 
term udicya-veía which means ‘Central Asian dress’ (covering the body from 
neck to heel according to the Brhatsamhit?) was misunderstood by Dr. 
Chatterjee. He further said that Citragupta is the scribe of Yama who domi- 
nates the South, so that his udicya-vefa associated with foreigners is difficult 
to understand. Dr. Chatterjee suggested that this might indicate Citragupta's 
connection with sun-worship. Не referred to the Bengali Dharmamangala- 
kavyas, in which the god Dharma-thákur is sometimes described as dressed 
like а Muhammadan. Regarding the antiquity of the term Kzyastha, Dr. S. 
Bandyopadhyay observed that it seems to occur in a Mathura epigraph of 
pre-Gupta days. 

3. Sri B. P. Mishra read his paper entitled ‘Sources of the Kaliya Мара 
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Legend’ in which he referred to the Bhagavata, Vignu, Brahma and Hari- 
vamía Puranas wherein the story occurs. He commented on the view of 
J. C. Ghosh that the story developed from а gathü of the S'atapatha Brah- 
mana mentioning the driving of a snake outfrom a lake. He also com- 
mented on the view of H. G. Narahari thattwo Vedic ideas have been in- 
corporated in the legend. However, he admitted that Ghosh and Narahari 
are partially correct. 

Dr. Chatterjee observed that every interesting legend found in the Puranas 
has its root in early literature, and Sri Mishra agreed with him. Sri R. P. 
Majumdar said that Kaliya reminded him of Kalayavana. Prof. Sircar and 
Sri Mishra codsidered it difficult to regard Kala and Kaliya as the same. 
Prof. Sircar also found it difficult to associate Kaliya-naga with VTtra. 

4. Prof. D. C. Sircar then read a note on ‘Kala-Yavana and Garga- 
Yavana' in which he drew attention to the fact that Puranic tradition re- 
presents Kala-Yavana, also called ‘the Yavana’, as theson or descendant of 
Garga, so that Garga-Yavana or the Yavana of theGargaclan may be 
identical with Kala-Yavana, і.е. the ‘dark’ Yavana. Prof. Sircar suggested 
that the Kalayavanas were the Negroes whose land in Africa was probably 
called Kalayavana-dvipa in the Dafakumiracarita. Sm. Manisha Mukho- 
padhyay wanted to know the nature of the association of the Brahmana 
Garga with the Yavana. Prof. Sircar replied that the Purünic tradition 
associates Kála-yavana with Garga in one case as the son of the latter from a 
Yavana queen. 

[ The note has been published in JAIH, Vol. III, pp. 141-44. ] 


5. Prof. Sircar next read another note on the Mainàmati plate of Vira- 
dharadeva, in which he discussed the contents of an unpublished copper- 
plate grant of the said king of South-East Bengal on the basis of the pub- 
lished photograph of three-fourths of the reverse of his plate. The Vaisnava 
king Viradhara granted land in the Vatagahga-visaya within the Samatata- 
mandala of the Pundravardhana-bhukti in favour of Vasudeva-bhattaraka 
bearing the name Ladaha-madhava, with his thoughts on Lord Vasudeva and 
using the Visnucakra seal. The god Ladaha-madhava is known to have been 
installed by king Ladahacandra (c. 1000-20 A.D.). Dr. D. R. Das referred 
to a rumour that 63 copper-plate grants have been discovered from the 
monastic site at Mainamati. Sm. C. Gupta wanted to know the significance 
of the representation of ‘a running dog’ which is said to be at the end of the 
inscription. Prof. Sircar thought that it may indicate a curse that the trans- 
gressor of the grant would be reborn asa dog. In this connection, he also 
referred to the donkey-curse illustrated in some records. Dr. D. К. Das 
pointed out that, in Gandhara sculpture, a female deity seated on throne and 
surrounded by two dogs, has been noticed. 
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6. Sri R.P. Majumdar then read his paper entitled “Identification of 
Some-Eastern Countries of the Kürmavibhaga' in which he discussed 18 
names occurring in the Markandeya Ригйпа (Ch. 58) and Brhatsamhita. 
Prof. Sircar criticised some of the identifications proposed by Sri Majumdar. 


XLI 
Thursday, the 9th July, 1970. 


Present: Prof. D. C. Sircar, M. A., Ph. D. (in the chair); Sri T. N. 
Chakraborty, M. A. ; Dr. S. К. Mitra, M.A. LL. B., D. Phil. ; Dr. Sm. К. 
Saha, M. A., D. Phil. ; Sri R. K. Bhattacharya, M. A. ; Dr. D. R. Das, 
M. A., D.Phil.; Dr. N. N. Bhattacharya, M.A., D. Phil. ; Dr. A. К. Chatter- 
jee, M.A., D. Phil. ; Dr. S. P. Singh, M A., D. Phil. ; Sri B.P. Mishra, М.А. ; 
Sm. K. Bajpeyi, M.A. ; Dr. Sm. J. Maitra, M.A., Ph. D. ; Sm. S. Bandyo- 
padhyay, М.А. ; Sm. S. Das, M.A. ; Sri A. K. Jha, M.A. ; Sri R. P. Majum- 
dar, M.A. ; Dr. T. P. Bhattacharya, M.A., D. Litt. ; and others. 


Proceedings: Dr. T. P. Bhattacharya read his paper entitled *The Con- 
-cept of Indian Temples’ in which he traced the growth and development of 
the idea of temples from the earliest times. In the Indus Valley Civilization, 
Dr. Bhattacharya observed, temples did not exist, while the Vedic yajiía- 
falas developed into temple in the later period. Still later, the temple was 
regarded as the body of the gods and their various parts were named afte: 
human limbs. ' 

Prof. D. C. Sircar remarked that the Tamil word kovil, literally meaning 
‘the king's house’ or ‘the house of God’, and standing for a temple may 
indicate Dravidian contribution to the development-of the concept of tem- 
ples since the formation of the word is uninfluenced bySanskrit. Hethere- 
fore suggested that temples existed in Pre-Aryan India. Dr. S. К. Mitra 
agreed with him. Dr. Bhattacharya said that he did not subscribe to the 
generally accepted theory regarding the Dravidians and Aryans, so that it is 
difficult for him to say anything on the antiquity of the concept of the Dra- 
vidian kovil. Dr. D. R. Das referred to the South Indian temples, whose 
lower part is called Padabhaga and upper part mastaka, though the body of 
the temple is not called dehabhaga. Dr. Bhattacharya replied that, since 
there are words like garbhagrha, kati, soul, etc., no necessity may have been 
felt for the specific mention of the body by a particular name. 

2. Next Dr. N. N. Bhattacharya read a note on the Tattvopaplavasimha, 
in which he observed that the said work, published in the Gaekwad Oriental 
Series, Baroda, has been "wrongly regarded by its editors as the only .extant 
text on the Carvaka or Lokayata philosophy, even though this view is accept- 
ed by later writers. Dr. Bhattacharya pointed out that the author, Jayarasi- 
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bhatta, actually refutes the doctrines of the Carvakas, though the word 
Carvika or Lokayata does not really occur in the text. 

. Prof..Sircar observed that the name of the book, {meaning ‘the des- 
troyer of doubts about truths’ does not indicate its subject, so that dis- 
cussion on Dr. Bhattacharya’s paper should better be taken up at the 
next Monthly Seminar when the participants may come prepared to dis- 
cuss the teal nature of the work. 


3. Dr. A. K. Chatterjee then read his paper entitled ‘Some Chrono- 
logical Problems in the Mahabharata’ in which he tried to show that the 
Great Epic sometimes offers genuine information about political history. He 
pointed out how the 149 years’ rule of the six kings from Sántanu to Jana- 
mejaya looks quite possible. Dr. Chatterjee also observed that both 
Yudhisthira and Dhftarastra died in their eighties. He drew attention to 
the Udyoga-parvan (52.10) to show that the burning of the Khandava took 
place 33 years before the Bharata War. Нагійаѕа Siddhantavagisa speaks 
of Pariksit’s rule of sixty years, though, in Dr. Chatterjee’s opinion, 
Pariksit ascended the throne at the age of 36 and ruled for 24 years only. 
He quoted the Adi-parvan (49.26) to prove that Pariksit died atthe age of 
60. : 

Prof. Sircar did not believe in the historicity of any of the tales of the 
Mahabharata even though it is called an itihasa which, in his opinion, meant 
any old legend including myths and tales of various kinds. Sri R. K. Bhatta- 
charya disagreed with Dr. Chatterjee in respect of the length of Pariksit's 
reign and Yudhisthira's life. 

4. Sr В. К. Bhattacharya read a note on “Images of the Buddha in a 
Cave in Czechoslovakia” in which he quoted from what Sri M. L. Ganguly 
wrote, after having visited that country, in a Bengali book entitled Punardar- 
#апйуа published in Calcutta in 1371 B. S. Sri Ganguly states that innumer- 
able images of Lord Buddha of different sizes are lying for a long time in a 
cave in Czechoslovakia, which is called Matsokha meaning ‘step-mother’. 
Sri Bhattacharya said that the images might have been brought from India 
at the time of Ašoka in the third century B. C. Prof D. C. Sircar observed 
that accounts like that of Sri Ganguly have to be taken with a grain of salt. 
He also pointed out that images of the Buddha developed in India a few 
centuries after Asoka. 

5. Prof. D. C. Sircar read his paper entitled ‘The Sun Temple at 
Mundira'. He pointed out that Mundirasvamin, the Sun-god worshipped at 
Mundira, is famous in the Puránic tradition. Mundira was situated in 
Eastern India and the Sun-god was worshipped there in the morning while 
he was worshipped at noon at Kàlapriya on the Yamuna (modern Kalpi in 
the Jalaun District, U. Р.) and at sunset at Müulasthàna or Mitravana on the 
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Candrabhaga (modern Multan in West Pakistan) According to certain 
Puranic traditions which Prof. Sircar regarded as earlier, Mundira was 
situated at the Gahgásagara-sahgama and was associated with the mythical 
Sun-rise mountain, while later traditions appear to associate it with Orissa 
probably suggesting its identification with Konàrak. Prof. Sircar was in- 
clined to assign the grafting not only of Mundira but also of Gangáságara, 
Udayagiri, Candrabhaga, Mitravana, etc., to Orissa to the age when, on the 
eclipse of Gahgasigara, the greatest tirtha of Eastern India in ancient 
times, its glory was appropriated by the medieval Puri-tirtha. In Prof. 
Sircar's opinion, Mundira was originally different from Konarak, because 
the early name of the latter is known to have been Konakona. 

Dr. T. P. Bhattacharya said that, as noticed ш his work entitled The 
Canons of Indian Art, in a list of places where the various planets аге wor- 
shipped, Канава is mentioned as the place of the Sun-god in the A£valayana 
Grhyasutra Parifisfa. Prof. Sircar observed that the said list has to be 
regarded as medieval. 

XLII 
Thursday, the 20th August, 1970. 


Present : Prof. D. C. Sircar, M. A., Ph. D. (in the chair) ; Dr. А. N. 
Lahiri, M.A., D. Litt. ; Sri R. K. Bhattacharya, M. A. ; Dr. A. K. Chatter- 
jee, M.A., D. Phil. ; Sm. C. Gupta, M.A., LL.B. ; Dr. Sm. J. Майга, M.A., 
Ph.D. ; Dr. N. N. Bhattacharya, M. A., D. Phil. ; Sm. K. Bajpeyi, M. A. 5 
Sri B. P. Mishra, M. A. ; Dr. S. P. Singh, M. A, D. Phil. ; Dr. D.R. 
Das, M.A., D. Phil. ; Sri R. K. Billorey, M.A. ; Dr. Т.Р. Bhattacharya, 
M.A., D. Litt. ; Sri R. P. Majumdar, M.A. ; Sri C. L. Chakrabarty, M.A. ; 
and others. 

Proceedings : The proceedings of the previous Monthly Seminar held on 
the 9th July, 1970, were read and adopted. In connection with the record of 
Dr. А.К. Chatterjee’s paper on 'Some Chronological Problems in the Maha- 
bhzrata', Sri R. K. Bhattacharya observed that Dr. Chatterjee's view regard- 
ing Pariksit's rule of 24 years is really borrowed from Haridása Siddhànta- 
vagiéa (Mahabharata, Vol. І, Intro., p. 45). Sri Bhattacharya, however, 
quoted a verse (ibid., Adi, 44.7) to show that Pariksit ruled for 60 years. 
Relying on another section of the epic (ibid, Ch. 120), Sri Bhattacharya 
further said that Yudhisthira was 16 at the time of Pándu's death, 36 when 
he became king of Indraprastha and went to the 13 year's exile after a period 
of 23 years. He fought the Bhárata war at the age of 72 and abdicated in 
favour of his grandson at the age of 108. Dr. Chatterjee said in reply that 
he had consulted the Poona edition of the Mahabharata which omits some 
of the details quoted by Sri Bhattacharya from Siddhantavagifa’s edition. 

20 
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Prof. D. C. Sircar regarded such controversies as futile and reiterated his 
view that little information on political history can be traced mn the 
epics. 

2. Dr. A. K. Chatterjee moved a resolution on the sad demise of Prof. 
P. K. K. Menon of the University of Kerala, who was the editor of the 
celebrated periodical Journal of Indian History. All participants of the 
seminar stood up and observed two minutes’ silence. 

3. Prof. D. C. Sircar read his paper ‘The Tea Forms of Marriage’ in 
which he said that eight forms of marriage were generally recognised by 
early Indian authorities, though there is no unanimity about the order. He 
next referred to verse 33 of the Skanda Purina, Nagara-khanda, Chapter 

' 241, which speaks of ten forms of marriage adding Pratibha and Ghdtana to 
the well-known eight forms. Prof. Sırcar observed that these two forms 
were in vogue among the.lower sections of the people and, since the Nagara- 

‘khanda deals with the Gujarat region, the said two forms of marriage may be 
searched for in that area. {Ona later occasion, Dr. Sm. J. Maitra suggested 
that the name Pratibha may be associated with the word pratibhu and may 
mesa ‘marriage through a proxy’.] 

%. Prof. Sircar then read another paper on 'Mahisamardini Durga’, in 
which he first drew attention to the absurdity of the Bengal conception of 
Durga going to her parents in the company of his sons Ganeía and  Kártti- 
keya and daughters Laksmi and Sarasvati while fighting, unaided by her 
children, with the demon Mahisa. He pointed out that this conception of 
the goddess, as now worshipped in Bengal, is first noticed in the 16th cen- 
tary work, Candimaágala. Prof. Sircar also mentioned the representa- 
tion of Siva and Karttikeya as the destroyer of Mahis-asura and then 
pointed to the images of the goddess (beginning with one assigned to the 
first century B.C.) and to the various Puranic texts (beginning with the Mar- 
kandeya) and drew attention to the differences in the description of her 
struggle with the demon. Не also referred to an early medieval image in the 
Varendra Research Museum, Rajshahi (East Pakistan) in which Durga 
is said to be flanked by Ganefa and Kárttikeya. 

Dr. Sm. J. Майга observed that a form of the Lalita aspect of Durga is 
associated with Karttikeya and Ganesa according to texts like the Agni 

: Purüna and that such images of Lalità are preserved in institutions like the 
British Museum. She also pointed out that one such Lalita image in the 
State Archaeological Gallery, in the Directorate of Archaeology, West 
Bengal, has been wrongly labelled. 

[ The two papers have been published respectively in the Indian Museum 
Bulletin, 1970, and the Dr. P. B. Desai Felicitation Volume, Dharwar, 
pp. 151-62. ] 
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4. Sri B. P. Mishra then read his paper entitled ‘Some Observations on 
Mahisamardini’ and pointed out that Rudra, Agni, the Maruts and Ambika 
belong to the same group and there is а relation between these divinities. 
The-discomfiture of Mahisa at the hands of Skanda-Kárttikeya, as referred 
to by Prof. Sircar, was considered by Sri Mishra as evidence supporting his 
idea that Mahisa developed from the Marut hymn. Не further referred to 
some minor similarities between the Puranic Mother-goddess and the Vedic 
Арш апа Rudra. Dr. D. R. Das regarded Sri Mishra’s arguments as unsatis- 
factory. 


^ 8. Sri Mishra then read his second note entitled ‘Tattvopaplavasinka—a 
Carvaka Work’, in which he commented on the views of Dr. N. N. Bhatta- 
charya expressed in the previous Monthly Seminar that the said work belongs. 
not to the Carvaka School, but to the Vedanta School of philosophy. Quot- 
ing passages from the text, Sri Mishra argued that pram@na-khandana in the 
Tattvopaplavasimha has nothing to do with the Vedanta. The main purpose 
of its author Тауага ıs to refute pramàrta according to all the systems of 
philosophy excluding the Carvaka. 

Dr. N. N. Bhattacharya argued that Jayarasi’s purpose was pramüna- 
khandana and since the Carvakas believe in pramana, he was not a Carvaka. - 
Sri R. K. Bhattacharya, however, pointed out that Dr. Bhattacharya had 
misunderstood the text which is evidently a Carvaka treatise. Prof. Sircar 
also supported Sri Mishra's contention. 

6. Sri R.P. Majumdar then read his paper on *Ptolemy's Moroundai and 
Pliny's Thinae’, in which he challenged the accepted identifications of 
Moroundai and Thinae. Prof. Sircar did not agree with Sri Majumdar’s 
views. 

XLIII 
Monday, the 7th September, 1970. 


Present: Prof. D.C. Sircar, M.A., Ph. D. (in the chair) ; Sri D. Mukher- 
jee, M.A. ; Sri T. N. Chakraborty, M. A. ; Dr. S. K. Mitra, M. A., LL. B., 
D.Phil. ; Dr. Sm. P. Niyogi, M.A., D. Phil. ; Dr. D. R. Das, M.A., D.Phil. + 
Dr. S. Bandyopadhyay, M. A., LL. B., D. Phil. ; Sri R. K. Bhattacharya, 
M.A.; Dr. Sm. K. Saha, M. A., D. Phil. ; Dr. N. N. Bhattacharya, M. A., 
D. Phi). ; Dr. A. K. Chatterjee, M. A., D. Phil. ; Dr. S.P. Singh, M. A., 
D. Phil. ; Sri B. P. Mishra, M. A. ; Dr. Sm. J. Maitra, M. A., Ph. D.; Sm. 
K. Bajpeyi, M. A.; Sri A. К. Ља, M. A. ; Sri R. P. Majumdar, M. A. ; Sri 
S. Bandyopadhyay, M. A. ; and others. 

Proceedings: When the proceedings of the previous Monthly Seminar, 
held on the 20th August, 1970, were read,in connection with the record of dis- 
cussion on Prof. D. C. Sircar's paper entitled ‘Mahisamardini Durga’ in it, 
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Prof. Sircar thanked Dr. Sm. J. Maitra for her comments and observed that 
the Agni Purana not only mentions an aspect of Lalita flanked by Karttikeya 
and Ganeša, but also speaks of Umāmaheśvara as flanked by Karttikeya and 
Ganefa as well as by Jaya and Vijaya. Prof. Sircar pointed out that, Siva 
being depicted above the head of Durga m the modern Bengal images, this 
Umamaheévara of the Agni Pur4na would bea near approach to the Bengal 
image of Mahisamardini with Jaya and Vijaya substituted by Laksmi and 
Sarasvati. 

2. Dr. A. K. Chatterjee read a paper entitled ‘Position of Brahmanas in 
the Kathasaritsagara' in which he attempted to show the unfortunate condi- 
tion of Brahmanas, only a few of whom are found to have cared for learning 
and high thinking. They are generally poor although afew Brahmanas are 
represented as affluent. Dr. Chatterjee observed that the society painted in 
the Kathasaritsigara was dominated by the merchant community because 
wealthy merchants are sometimes depicted as achieving whatever they 
wanted. 


. Prof. Sircar remarked that similar conditions prevailed throughout the 
ages down to modern times. He also observed that the story of a Brah- 
mana’s wife kicked by a washerman, as found in the Kathasaritsagara, is 
merely meant to emphasise the judge's foolishness and has little to do with 
social history just as the folktale about a king who fixed the same price for 
the same quantity of all articles (e.g., gold, ashes, etc.) does not throw any 
light on economic history. Dr. S. K. Mitra agreed with Prof. Sircar. 

3. Sm.K. Bajpeyi then read her note on the "Identification of Sahi 
Vamataksama'. She suggested that Vamataksama mentioned inan inscrip- 
tion froi the Torki Tilà at the village of Mat near Mathura was probably 
the predecessor or senior partner of Kaniska I and the grandfather of Huvis- 
ka. Prof. D. C. Sircar said that there are various theories about the said 
personage, though it is difficult to say anything definite on the subject until 
further evidenceis forthcoming. Dr. S. Bandyopadhyay agreed with Prof. 
Sircar, but observed that an analysis of the records makes Sm. Bajpeyi's 
suggestion probable. 

4. Prof. D. C. Sircar next read a note on the ‘Propitiation of Unfavour- 
able Planets’. He said that the subject had been summarily introduced in 
his paper entitled ‘The Number of Ratnas’ read at one of the earlier Monthly 
Seminars. Prof. Sircar tried to show that the conception of the planets’ 
propitiation passed through several stages and that the custom of wearing 
particular jewels for the said purpose is not earlier than the medieval period. 
In Prof. Sircar’s cpinion, at first the nine planets were propitiated by mantras, 
etc., without any reference to jewels (cf. Yajsiavalkyasmrti, І. 295ff.). At the 
second stage, as indicated by the Garuda Purana (1.101. 2-3), which is a 
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medieval work 1n its present form, crystal was prescribed for the propitiation 
of Mars, red-sandal for that of Mercury and various cheap and precious 
metals for the other planets. Ata later date, nine jewels were prescribed for 
the nine planets and, m the late medieval period, not only different jewels, 
metals and articles were separately prescribed for each of them, but some- 
times two gems were prescribed, one for pleasing a planet and another for 
removing its disfavour. Prof. Sircar regarded such conflicting and changing 
prescriptions as worthless and pointed out in the same context that Rahu and 
Ketu are not planets at all. 


Dr. S. K. Mitra observed that, according to some translators, whatever 
entered into the king's ko£a was:a ratna. Regarding differences in the vari- 
ous lists of objects prescribed for propitiating different grahas, Dr. S. 
Bandyopadhyay observed that they are probably due to the non-availability 
of gems and the incapacity of people to buy them. He drew attention to 
what happens when a particular ingredient of a medicine is not available. 
Prof. Sircar disagreed with this view because, as he pointed out, this kind of 
substitution is not mentioned in the literature on the subject. 

5. Sri R. К. Bhattacharya then read his note entitled ‘Origin of the 
Sráddha Rites as known from the Mahabharata’ in which he said that accord- 
dng to the Mahabharata (Anusasana-parvan, Siddhantavagiía's ed.. Chs. 
7-8), the éraddha rite, in its present form, originated from the time of Nimi, 
an ancient king of Mithilà, aad gradually became popular under the names 
#raddha and ріїү-уајпа. Quoting the Katyayana S rautasutra (Ch. 21), Sri 
Bhattacharya said that, in the early Vedic period, the sacrificial rite called 
pitrmedha was performed for propitiating deceased ancestors. 

Sri B. P. Mishra wanted to know the earliest reference to the word fraddha. 
Prof. D. C. Sircar said that f£rüddha, which seems to be a Nonaryan practice 
later borrowed by the Aryans, does not occur in early literature. He made a 
distinction between the Vedic post-funeral practice and the later fraddha 
ceremony. Sri D. Mukherjee referred to the Ramayaaa legend of the 
deceased Da£aratha having been offered balukamaya-pinda. Sri Mishra men- 
tioned pind-odaka (offering of cakes and water) as an essential part of 
fraddha and referred to the S'atapatha Brühmana which speaks of Manu 
offering water (farpafa). Prof. Sircar did not consider it possible to asso- 
ciate tarpana with fraddha. Не pointed out that feeding the dead ancestors 
with ping-odaka is mentioned in the Bajaur casket inscription of about the 
first century B. C. 


XLIV 
Thursday, the 12th November, 1970. 
Present: Prof. D. C. Sircar, M. A., Ph. D. (in thechair) ; Dr. Sm. P. 
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Niyogi, M. A., D. Phil. ; Sri .D. K. Biswas, M. А.; Sri К. K. Bhattacharya, 
M. A. ; Dr. Sm. K. Saha, M. A., D. Phil.; Dr. A. K. Chatterjee, M. A., 
D. Phil. ; Dr. S. P. Singh, M. A., D. Phil. ; Sri A. K. Ља, M. A. ; Sri R. P. 
Majumdar, M. A. ; and others. 


Proceedings: Sri В. К. Bhattacharya read his note entitled 'The First 
Indian Missionary in Tibet', in which he referred to the Tibetan work Chas- 
hbyuñ and Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Das’s ‘Indian Pandits in Tibet’ pub- 
lished in 1893 in the Journal of the Buddhist Text Society (Vol. I, Part I, pp. 
1 ff.), and said that Santaraksita was the first Indian who visited Tibet in the 
first quarter of the 8th century A. D. and introduced Buddhism and cons- 
tructed Buddhist shrines there under the patronage of the Tibetan king Thi- 
srong-de-tsan. 


Prof. D. C. Sircar observed that Sri Bhattacharya’s views are wrong. It is 
well known that Buddhism was introduced in Tibet during the reign of king 
Srong-tsan-Gampo (accession 629 A. D.) whose two queens—one the daugh- 
ter of the king of Nepal and the other the Chinese emperor's daughter—were 
zealous Buddhists, and were responsible for introducing Buddhist influence in 
the kingdom of their husband who came to be deified as the Buddha Avalo- 
kiteévara. Prof. Sircar further pointed out that the Indian Siddhamatrka. 
script, which is a derivative of Brahmi, was adopted for writing the Tibetan 
language apparently about the same age. Sri D. K. Biswas said that it is 
wrong to connect Santaraksita with the foundation of Buddhism in Tibet, 
while Prof. Sircar and Dr. A. K. Chatterjee suspected that Sarat Chandra 
Das has been misunderstood by Sri Bhattacharya. Prof.Sircar also said that 
Indian Buddhist monks, particularly those from Nepal, must have visited 
Tibet before the visit of Santaraksita and Kamalagila during Thi-srong-de- 
tsan’s reign. 

2. Prof. D. C. Sircar read his paper entitled "Post-Sa&&üka Gold Coins 
of Eastern India’ in which he discussed the views of J. Allan, N. K. Bhatta- 
sali, S. K. Chakraborty and A. S. Altekar regarding the gold coins exhibiting: 
the weight and fabric of the coinage of Sasatika (с. 600-25 A.D.) of Gauda, 
which are found in the eastern Districts of Bengal and are assigned roughly 
to the latter part of the seventh century A D. Prof. Sircar observed that, in 
the said period, the Ratas of Samatata who were nominal feudatories of the 
Gauda emperors were ousted by the Khadgas of Vahga, who were themselves 
overthrown by the Devas of Samatata about the close of thecentury, so that 
it was the rulers of these dynasties, especially the Khadgas and Devas, who 
issued the coins in questions. Names like Prthubala (usually read as PTthu- 
vira), occurring on the coins, appear to have been titles of the kings. A coin 
of the same type bearing the secondary name of a Deva ruler has been dis- 
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covered from the Mainamati excavations. Dr. S. P. Singh took part in the 
discussion on Prof. Sircar's paper. 

[ This note has been published above, pp. 186-92. ] 

3, Dr.S.P. Singh then read a note entitled *Historical Importance of 
Vijayapura” in which he said that the village of Vijayapura (also called VTja- 
pura), about 3 miles to the south of Dhanarua, headquarters of a Block in 
the Patna District of Bihar, is an important site having three old mounds 
associated with Lord KTspa. Dr. Singh exhibited the finds containing 5 sil- 
ver and 2 copper punch-marked coins, 24 cast copper coins, 8 each of stone 
and terracotta beads, and N. B. P., Grey-Ware and Black-Ware potsherds of 
fine fabric together with a small Red-Ware pot of typically Suhga style dis- 
covered from the mounds. Dr. Singh said that Vijayapura, lying on the 
direct route from Pátaliputra to the Barabar hills and Bodhgay4, was ап 
important place in the Maurya-Suhga period. 

In the discussion that followed, Prof. Sircar referred to the importance of 
Magadha in the political and cultural history of ancient India and to the 
large number of inscribed and uninscribed images scattered in the villages of 
the Patna-Monghyr region. Prof. Sircar pointed out how some valuable 
image inscriptions were discovered by him from Valgudar in the Monghyr 
District of Bihar, which was the same as the ancient city of Krimilà, head- 
quarters of the Krimila district of early times. Sri А. K. Jha wanted to know 
whether the name of Vijayapurà occurs in any ancient Indian work. Prof. 
Sircar replied in the negative. Dr. Singh said that exploration of Vijayapura 
is expected to yield more antiquities. 

4. Sri К. P. Majumdar read his paper entitled the ‘Date of King Sugati- 
candra’ in which he said that the Defavalivivtti (MS No. 3582 of the Asiatic 
Society, Calcutta) mentions Sugaticandra as aruler of .Pataliputra under 
Mahendraditya who conquered Asiketu (Sudhanva), Dharmacandra (a Yogi 
king), Atikaya (son of Ravana) and Ratnacandra and also territories like 
Brahmadeéa and Ava, etc. Sri Majumdar referred to the views that Sugati- 

‘candra was a contemporary of Candragupta Maurya or that he belonged to 
the age of Kumaraguptal of the Gupta dynasty. He himself, however, 
thought that Sugaticandra may not be placed earlier than the date of the 

"foundation of Ava in the 13th or 14th century A.D. 

Prof. D. C. Sircar observed that Sugaticandra was apparently an imagi- 
nary figure and that Ava was actually founded in 1364 A.D. 


XLV 
Thursday, the 17th December, 1970. 


Present : Prof. D. C. Sircar, M. A., Ph. D. (in the chair) ; Sri D. K. 
Biswas, M. A.,. Dr. D. R. Das, M. A., D. Phil. ; Dr. S. Bandyopadhyay, 
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M.A., LL. B., D. Phil. ; Sri R. K. Bhattacharya, M.A. ; Dr. N.N. Bhatta- 
charya M.A., D. Phil. ; Dr. A. K. Chatterjee, M. A. ; D. Phil. ; Dr. S. P. 
Singh, M. A., D. Phil. ; Sri B. P. Mishra, M. A. ; Dr. Sm. J. Maitra, M. A., 
Ph. D. ; Sm. K. Bajpeyi, M.A. ; Sm. S. Das, M.A. ; Sm. S. Bandyopadhyay, 
M.A. ; Sm. М. Bandyopadhyay, М.А. ; Sm. M. Mukhopadhyay, M.A. ; Sri 
R. P. Majumdar, M. A. ; Sm. M. Sengupta, M. A. ; Sm. P. Chakraborty, 
M.A. ; Sri А. S. Khatua, M. А. ; and others. 

Proceedings: Sri В.Р. Mishra read his note on Skanda-Karttikeya in. 
which he offered comments on Dr. A. K. Chatterjee's view that Karttikeya 
developed out of the conceptions of Indra and Agni of the Rgvedic pantheon. 
Sri Mishra traced two of Karttikeya’s characteristics іп the god Rudra as 
known from the Yajurveda, viz. the leadership of thieves and robbers as well 
as of the army of the gods. Besides, some minor similarities between the 
two deities were traced by Sri Mishra from the Atharvaveda-parifista, the 
Yajurveda Samhit4s and the Puranas together with mention of the god 
Ganeía ог Ganapati in the Vedic literature. 

Prof. Sircar observed that the names Ganapati and Сапеќа were not 
applied to the pot-bellied elephant-headed god who appear to have been a 
Nonaryan deity accepted in the Aryan pantheon not much earlier than the 
fourth century A.D. Опа coin of Huviska (2nd century A. D. ), the name 
Ganeša is applied to a deity who is apparently Siva. Prof: Sircar also point- 
ed out that the images of Ganeda are not earlier than the Gupta period. Dr. 
D.R. Das referred to some terracottas belongmg to the Sufiga-Kusana age, 
which may be regarded as Ganeáa's prototypes. 

Dr. А. K. Chatterjee observed that Karttikeya’s association with Agni is 
closer than with Rudra. Prof. Sircar regarded it as a matter of opinion. He 
also did not accept Sri Mishra's interpretation of Karttikeya’s epithet Vina- 
yakasena as meaning ‘whose army included Vinayaka’. Sri R. К. Bhatta- 
charya said that Vinayaka may imply viSis{a-nayaka. 

3. Dr. A. K. Chatterjee then read his note on the VIspis in which he 
commented on Dr. Sm. B. Lahiri's paper appearing in the Bhakti Cult and 
Ancient Indian Geography (1970) edited by Prof. D. C. Sircar. According to 
Dr. Chatterjee, the VTsnis at first dwelt in the Mathura region and, at a later 
date, migrated to Dvarakà as they failed to resist Jarisandha’s repeated 
attacks on Mathurà. Their migration to the west, Dr. Chatterjee argued, is 
not only recorded in the Mahabharata and other early Puranas, but also in 
the Ghaja Jataka. Не then quoted a stanza from the Visnu Риг па to show 
that, at a still later date, the tribe settled in the Punjab region and that it 
strongly supports the evidence of the VTsni silver coin found from the Punjab: 
and bearing both Kharosthiand Brahmi legends. Dr. Chatterjee observed 
that literary traditions are sometimes as reliable and trustworthy as epigraphs 
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and coins. Sri К. К. Bhattacharya quoted from the Rajatarangint to show 
its bearing on the migration of the VI'Snis. He observed that, at least up to 
the time of K[$na Vasudeva, the Yadavas did not found any colony in ће 
Punjab and drew attention to the Rajatarangini tradition regarding the in- 
vasion of the Yàdava city of Mathurà by Gonarda I (a contemporary of 
Yudhisthira) under Jarásandha's instigation. Prof. Sircar did not attach 
any importance to the Rajatarangini tradition. 


3. Prof. D. C. Sircar read his note on a copper-plate grant of the kings 
of Tripura, of which a photograph had been received by him for examination 
fromthe Deputy Director of Education, Government of Tripura. Prof. 
Sircar observed that it records the grant of the village of Aulayisar in Meher- 
kul together with 20 Dronas of land in DeSavaska by king Kalyana on the 
occasion of a lunar eclipse on the Vaisakhi-pürnimà in Saka 1581 in favour of 
a Brahmana named Ramanárayapa. The grant was renewed, Prof. Sircar 
said, by the donor's son Govinda and grandson Rama in the same Brah- 
mana’s favour while Rama's son Ratna renewed it in favour of the donee's 
sons, Jayaráma and Viásvanatha, in Saka 1607. The said four kings of Tripura 
(i.e. Kalyanamanikya, Govindamanikya, Ramamanikya and Ratnamanikya 
II) are represented as devotees of the god Visnu, and Prof. Sircar suggested 
that the grant was renewed by the successors of the original donor at the time 
of their coronation. 

Sri B. P. Mishra and Sri R. K. Bhattacharya commented on Prof. Sircar's 
statement that, although the writer of the document began with the mañgala 
*S"ri-Durgà', he abruptly began the record with a description of the boun- 
daries of the gift village, which usually comes at the end of such documents. 
Sri Mishra quoted astr—namaskriya kàry3 vastu-nirdesa eva và and observed 
that the writing here starts with vastu-nirdesa. Sri Bhattacharya said that S'ri- 
Durga was the mangala in place of a stanza expected at the beginning of the 
document. Prof. Sircar thought that the beginning of a charter with the 
description of the boundaries of the gift land is rather unusual. 

Dr. A. K. Chatterjee wanted to know whether the Tripura chronicle Raja- 
mala is corroborated by numismatic and epigraphic evidence. Prof. Sircar 
replied that he had occasion to discuss the date of the chronicle in his Sakta 
Pithas and came to the conclusion that even the earliest part of the present 
Rajamala is not earlier than the 18th century, although he agreed that there 
are some genuine historical traditions in the work. 

Sri R. K. Bhattacharya said that the Rüjaratnakara is earlier than the 
Rajamala ; but Prof. Sircar did not attach much importance to the claim of 
early date for either of the works. 

4. Sri К.Р. Majumdar read a note entitled ‘Some Aspects of Manata— 
defa according to the MS of the Desavalivivyti?. In the note, he referred to 
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Manata identified with Маһапада in the Hooghly District and said that what 
has been read as Rad ha in the Defavaliviv[ti seems to read Raja. Prof. Sircar 
suspected that the reading of the name may be really Rədha. He also 
observed that what Sri Majumdar read аз Vadra may be Vada as read by 
others. 


XLVI 
Wednesday, the 27th January; 1971. 


Present ; Prof. D.C. Sircar, M.A., Ph.D. (in the chair) ; Dr. S.K. Mitra, 
M. A., LL.B., D. Phil. ; Dr. S. Bandyopadhyay, M.A., LL.B., D. Phil.; Sri 
В. K. Bhattacharya, M. A. ; Dr. Sm. K. Saha, M. A., D. Phil. ; Dr. N. N. 
Bhattacharya, M. A» D. Phil.; Dr. A. K. Chatterjee, M. A., D. Phil. ; 
Sri B. P. Mishra, M À. ; Dr. Sm. J. Maitra, M.A., Ph.D. ; Sm. К. Bajpeyi, 
М.А. ; Sm. M. Bandyopadhyay, M.A. ; Sm. B. Chatterjee, M.'A.; Sm. M. 
Sengupta, M. A.; Sm. M. Mukhopadhyay, M. A.; Sri А. S. Khatua, 
M.A. ; and others, 

Proceedings: Dr. A. K. Chatterjee read a note on ‘Stage and Drama in 
the Harivamía'. According to Dr. Chatterjee, the description in that work 
shows the high degree of sophistication attained in the said matter by the 
ancient Indians. He further argued that a similar description is also given 
in the Ghaja Jataka which, according to him, was influenced by the Hari- 
уатќа. He also spoke about the performance of two plays, the most import- 
ant feature of which is that women were allowed to play the role of ladies. 
Dr. Chatterjee further observed that the Hariyamšia actually gives the name 
of the second play performed by the Yadavas at the capital of the Nonaryan 
king Vajranabha as Rambhabhisara (П. 93.28) which was based on a story 
givenin the Ramayana (VII.26). He also criticised the view of Konow, 
according to whom the Indian drama originated only 100 years before Afva- 
ghosa. In this connexion he quoted the opinion of S. N. Dasgupta (ASL, 
Vol. I, pp. 630 ff.) regarding the origin of Indian drama,and expressed his 
agreement with that view. 

Dr. S. K. Mitra asked whether the word maháraüga as used inthe Hari- 
vamía means a ‘stage.’ Dr. Chatterjee replied that the word was used to denote 
both a stage and a stadium in Indian literature. Prof. Sircar also agreed with 
this view. Dr.S. Bandyopadhyay was not inclined to accept Dr. Chatterjee’s 
contention that similarity of the Jataka description with the Harivamía ac- 
count proves the antiquity of the present Harlyemsa text. Prof. Sircar observ- 
ed that both the Harivamša and the Ghaja Jataka may be assigned to the 
early centuries of the Christian era. 

2. Sri R. K. Bhattacharya read a note on the ‘Antiquity of Image Wor- 
ship’ in which he said that the mention of images as well as of the process of 
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their worship is found in the Vedic literature. The $афуйп#а Brahmana con- 
tains descriptions of images and references to temples in which they were 
installed. He therefore disagreed with those who hold, on the authority of 
Patanjali'SE Mahabhagya, that the worship of images in India originated 
during Maurya rule. 

Prof. D. C. Sircar observed that what Sri Bhattacharya said was well 
known and the question also was more elaborately and ably discussed by 
many scholars including J. N. Banerjea. Dr. A. K. Chatterjee referred to a 
debate on the subject between Macdonell and Venkateswara in the pages of 
the JRAS, 1916-19. Prof. Sircar further observed that image worship was 
prevalent among the Harappans in proto-historic India and that it was later 
adopted by the Vedic people. 


3. Sri B. P. Mishra read his note entitled *S'atapatha Brahmana Refer- 
ence to the Sakuntala Story’. He referred to some gathas mentioning Bha- 
rata who is called Dausyanti (son of Dusyanta) and is said to have been born 
ofa nymph called Sakuntala ata place called Nadapit. Sri Mishra relied on 
Harisvamin and suggested that Nadapit was identical with the hermitage of 
Kanva. Bharata's name is included in the list of old kings performing the 
Afvamedha, and this proves that the legend was handed down to the authors 
of the S'atapatha Brahmana. This is also indicated by the fact that the gathàüs 
are no doubt older than the Bráhmana text. Sri Mishra held that the story is 
more developed in the Mahabharata, on the basis of which Kalidasa com- 
posed his Abhijsignafakuntalam. The version of the legend found in the 
Padma Purana was considered by Sri Mishra to be later than Kalidása's 
story. 

Prof. Sircar also believed that the Padma Purana account is influenced by 
Kálidása's drama. Sri Mishra said that the S atapatha Bréhmana passage in 
question mentions all the main characters and this is significant. 

4. Prof. D. C. Sircar read two notes, in the first of which entitled 
‘Hoarding of Coins’, he disagreed with some of the views expressed by R. C. 
Majumdar in JNSI, Vol. XXIII, while in the second note on ‘Ardhanari- 
Ganapati’, he pointed out certain mistakes of D. C. Bhattacharya in his paper 
published in JAS, Vol. VII (1966). 


Majumdar thinks that many hoards contain a small number of coins which 
the owners could have easily carried with them instead of hidingthem under 
the earth in the case of foreign invasion. Prof. Sircar pointed out that carry- 
ing of even a small amount of money on the thoroughfares was not safe for 
one's life in ancient and medieval India. Again Majumdar believes that the 
Bayana hoard containing the coins of Samudragupta, Candragupta II, 
Kumáragupta I and Skandagupta must have been the result of hoarding by 
several generations. Prof. Sircar, however, pointed out' that, according to’ 
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‘the early Indian practice, the coins of Skandagupta's predecessors were all 
current in the market in his time, so that the hoarding could have been done 
even inasingle generation. Regarding Prof. Sircar's remark that old coins 
continued to circulate in the market even after several centuries, Dr. S. 
Bandyopadhyay observed that this is also borne out by such early texts as 
the Afgavijja. 

5. The defects in D. C. Bhattacharya's paper pointed out by Prof. Sircar 
in his second note included the following. Ardhan&ri-Ganeéa’s epithet bija- 
pur-Adi-$éumbhad-daía-bhuja-lalita (holding a citron and bearing ten arms) 1n 
the S ilparatra stanza has been wrongly understood to mean ‘the god is the 
beloved of Siva and is adorned with rosary, etc.' there being an apparent 
confusion between the word fumbhat and the name Sambhu (Siva). Secondly, 
Prof. Sircar did not accept Bhattacharya’s suggestions that Ardhanári-Gana- 
pati is an elephant-headed female because, Prof. Sircar pointed out, the latter 
is GaneSani (whose images have been discovered) and nobody could have 

confused an Ardhanart form with a female form. 

Sri R. K. Bhattacharya said that the description of Sakti- -Ganapati re- 
minds one of the Markandeya Purana ; but Prof. Sircar pointed out that 
Ganapati does not occur there. Sm. M. Mukhopadhyay wanted to know the 
antiquity of the Ganeśānī images. Prof. Sircar replied that they are all 
medieval, though terracotta image of an elephant-headed female deity has 
been assigned to a date about the beginning of the Christian era. This 
Proves, in Prof. Sircar's opinion, that worship of elephant-headed deities 
was prevalent among Nonaryans, but was later adopted by the Brahmanical 
Hindus. 


XLVI 
Wednesday, the 17th February, 1971. 


Present : Prof. D. С. Sircar, M. A., Ph. D. (in the chair) ; Dr. S. K. 
Mitra, M. A., LL. B., D. Phil. ; Dr. D. R. Das, M. A., D. Phil; Dr. S. 
Bandyopadhyay, M. A., LL. B., D. Phil. ; Sri R. K. Bhattacharya, M. A. ; 
Dr. Sm. K. Saha, M. A., D. Phil.; Dr. A. K. Chatterjee, M. A., D. Phil.; 
Dr. S. P. Singh, M.A., D. Phil.; Sri B.P. Mishra, M.A. ; Dr. Sm. J. Maitra, 
M. A. Ph. D. ; Sm. K. Bajpeyi, M. А. ; Sm. B. Chatterjee, M. A. ; Sm. M. 
Bandyopadhyay, M.A.; Sm. M. Sengupta, M. A. ; Sri A. S. Khatua, M. A. ; 
and others. 

Proceedings: Dr. Sm. K. Saha read a note entitled *Rajadharma in Pali 
Literature” in which she discussed some references to the king’s duties in the 
Pali texts, with special reference to the well-known dasa-rajadhamma (1. e. ten 
duties of the king), viz. dana, sila, pariccdga, akkodha, avihimsa, khanti, 
ajjava, maddaya, tapo and avirodhana. Dr. S. Bandyopadhyay and Prof. D.C. 
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Sircar observed that the title of Dr. Sm. Saha's note indicates a scope much 
wider than her treatment of thesubject. Since her studies are restricted to a 
few Pali texts, they pointed out, the title of the paper may better be ‘Raja- 
dharma in Some Pali Texts’. Dr. D. R. Das observed that there was hardly 
anything novel in the paper. Dr. A. K. Chatterjee said that the Sanskrit 
gathas were often translated into Pali. Prof. Sircar, however, pointed out that 
whether the gathas, probably belonging to the popular floating literature, were 
originally written in Sanskrit or Prakrit-Pali cannot be ascertained. 

2. Dr. A. K. Chatterjee read a note on the Uttara-kanda of the Rarma- 
уапа. He said that its author represented Rama as an incarnation of Visnu 
and argued that he was influenced by the teachings of the Git. Dr. Chatter- 
jee also drew attention to a number of verses devoted to lord Siva. He said 
that according to one verse (108.5), S‘ravasti was founded by Rama for his 
second son Lava; but that the Mahabharata (III. 202.4) and the Visnu 
Purana (IV.2.37) connect the foundation of the city with S‘ravasta,a pre- 
decessor of Rama. In Dr. Chatterjee’s opinion, the migration of Па from 
Bahlika to Madhyadeéa throws light on the eastward march of the Aryans. 

Dr. S. K. Mitra wanted to know the date of the Uttara-kánda which Dr. 
Chatterjee considered to be pre-Christian. Prof. D. C. Sircar did not agree 
with this date and assigned the latest section of the Ramayana, to which the 
Uttara-kanda belongs, not much earlier than the 2nd century A.D. Regard- 
ing the foundation of the city of S'rávasti by Rama referred to by Dr. 
"Chatterjee, Prof. Sircar did not think that Rama has been mentioned in the 
Rümüyana stanza as the founder of the city. In connection with Dr. Chatter- 
jee's argument regarding the deification of Rama in the late Uttara-kanda, 
Sri B. P. Mishra said that there are a number of passages in the earlier books 
of the Ramayana wherein Rama has been conceived as the supreme god. Prof, 
Sircar pointed out that Rama’s deification is found generally in the late Adi- 
and Uttara-kanda, but is rare elsewhere in the Ramayana. 


3. Dr.S.Bandyopadhyay read his note on the Sanchi inscription of 
-Candragupta II, in which he referred to the interpretations of the terms S“ara- 
bhanga and Rajakula offered by various scholars. He referred to Sircar’s 
interpretation of S arabhahga of the early medieval inscriptions as an official 
designation derived from Persian Sarhang and observed that S“arabhatga of 
the Sanchi inscription may also be taken in the same sense. Sri R. K. Bhatta- 
charya observed that early Indian writers, including Kalidása, mention Sara- 
bhahga as a personal name. Prof. Sircar pointed out that ‘early medieaval 
Sanskrit records mention Sarabhañga not as a personal name, but as ап 

official designation. so that the same word in the Sanchi inscription may be 
interpreted either as a personal name or as an official designation. 
[ The note has been published above, pp. 214-17. ] 
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4. Prof. D. C. Sircar exhibited a Bengali document, written on hand- 
made paper and dated in 1209 Bengali Sal (1803 A. D.). It records the hire 
of a cow belonging to Gaurasundara Adhikari by Ramajaya Dasa of Banj- 
yada in the month of Magha on condition that the cow would be returned to 
the owner in the month of Asadha and that hiring charges of sixteen kathas- 
of paddy would be paid іп two instalments, halfin Auf paddy and the other 
half in Aman. The purpose of hireseems to be to use the cow in tilling 
Rámajaya's fields. This sort of hire has been called dhanuwa (from dhan, 
paddy). The interesting word gabhi-garup (і. е. güi-goru) is used to indicate 
“a cow’. Dr. S. P. Singh wanted to know the findspot of the document. Prof: 
Sircar said that he was not quite sure about that, though the provenance of 
the record may be a village near Faridpur in East Pakistan. 

5. Prof. D. C. Sircar next read a note dealing with an article appearing 
in JNSI, Vol. XXXII, Part І, in which Mahamahopádhy&y Prof. Dr. V. V. 
Mirashi complains that his interpretations of epigraphic апі numismatic 
data were being criticised by Prof. Sircar out of personal grudge during the 
past thirty years. Prof. Sircar pointed out that he considers Mirashi to be a 
great scholar and that he commented only on the latter's unsound views to- 
draw the attention of younger scholars in the field, so that they may judge the 
views in the light of the criticism before accepting them. The purpose under- 
lying this is to raise the standard of Indian scholarship. That such contro- 
versies do not mean disrespect is clear from the fact, Prof. Sircar pointed out, 
that some of his earliest writings contain comments on the views of his re-- 
vered teachers, H. C. Raychaudhuri and D. R. Bhandarkar. While the 
largest number of his controversies are with Dr. R. C. Majumdar, he has ex- 
hibited his highest regards for that great Indologist in the dedication of his 
work on Society. Prof. Sircar pointed out that he had often published, in 
journals edited by himself, comments on his own views sometimes from the 
pen even of his own pupils. He also observed that his language of criticism, 
could not have been unbecoming because, in that case, the editors of the 
various periodicals, in which they appeared, would not have published them. 
On this last point, Dr. A. K. Chatterjee observed that the editors might have | 
published Prof. Sircar's papers out of respect for his eminence as a scholar. 
Prof. Sircar said that he is alleged to have been attacking Dr. Mirashi for 
the past three decades and he was buta young man in the field 30 years 


ago. 
` XLVOI 


Thursday, the 25th March, 1971. 


Present: Prof. D. C. Sircar, M. A., Ph. D. (in the chair) ; Sri T. N. 
Chakraborty, M. A. ; Dr. D. R. Das, M. A., D. Phil; Dr. S. Bandyopa- 
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dhyay, M. A., LL. B., D. Phil. ; Sri R. K. Bhattacharya, M. A. ; Dr. Sm. K. 
Saha, M. A., D. Phil. ; Dr. N. N. Bhattacharya, M. A., D. Phil. ; Dr. A. К. 
Chatterjee, M. A., D. Phil. ; Dr. S. P. Singh, M. A., D. Phil. ; Sn B. P. 
Mishra, M. A. ; Dr. Sm. J. Maitra, M. A., Ph. D. ; Sm. K. Bajpeyi, M. A. ; 
Sm. B. Chatterjee, M. A. ; Sm. M. Mukhopadhyay, M. A. ; Sri S. Bandyo- 
padhyay, M. A. ; and others. 

Proceedings : Dr. A. K. Chatterjee referred to the untimely death of 
Sri Ramprasad Majumdar, M. A., who worked for sometime under Prof. 
D. C. Sircar as a Research Fellow in the UGC scheme of a Topographical 
List of Indian Inscriptions. Prof. Sircar mentioned Sri Mayumdar’s 
eagerness to carry on research work and his great enthusiasm in reading 
papers at the Monthly Seminars of the Centre. The members and guests 
stood up and kept silence for two minutes in honour of the deceased. 


2. 5п R. К. Billorey read his note on an image from Bhojpur near 
Bhopal (M. P.) He exhibited the photograph of a figure bearing four arms 
and a demon's face shown in his stomach or on his belly with a plant issuing 
out of its mouth. Sri Billorey observed that the figure may be a Gana 
image, though its significance cannot be determined. He further observed 
that such representations are noticed in a Buddhist relief from Amaravati, m 
the Bhumara temple, the Varáha temple at Kohala (former Indore State), 
Cave I at Badamı, the Durga temple at Athole, Cave III at Aurangabad and 
the Mahakalešvara temple at Bagh and at Prambanam in Java. Sri Billorey 
pointed out that the face-on-belly motif also occurs ш Mexican, Chinese and 
African art. He thought that the stone may have supported the figure of an 
apsaras. 

Prof. D. C. Sircar observed that the figure reminded him of the Bengali 
version of the Ramüyana according to which Hanumat is represented as hav- 
ing once torn up his chest in order toshow his beloved Rama and Sita inside. 
Sri B. P. Mishra referred to the figure of the demon Kabandha who had 
his face on his belly. Prof. Sircar, however, observed that Kabandha had no 
head on his shoulders. Dr. D. R. Das pointed out that the Bhojpur figure 
has been published ın an issue of the Indian Archaeology—A Review. Dr. 
S. P. Singh enquired whether a mount is represented on the stone. Prof. 
Sircar replied in the negative. 

[ The note has been published above, pp. 301-02. ] 

3. Dr. А. K. Chartterjee read his note on the civic sense of the ancient 
Indians in which he endeavoured to show that the people of ancient India 
were endowed with a high degree of civic sense. He quoted from the works of 
Marshall and Wheeler to show that the Harappans enjoyed more civic ame- 
nities than their contemporaries in Sumer and Egypt. The dramage system 
of Mohenjodaro has no parallel elsewhere. The descriptions of big cities in 
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various texts reveal that efforts were made to make the life of citizens com- 
fortable. He quoted from the Mahabharata, the Arthafastra and the Smftis 
and said that dropping filth on the roads was not allowed and punishments 
are prescribed for committing nuisance at wrong places as wellas for negli- 
gent driving. Dr. Chatterjee emphasised the ancient Indian's consciousness. 
about their duties towards neighbours and referred to Jataka No. 31 speaking: 
of a man endowed with high civic sense. , 

Prof. D. C. Sircar did not think that the ancient Indians had greater civic 
sense and enjoyed more civic amenities than the people of modern India. He 
regarded the prescriptions referred to by Dr. Chatterjee as more or less theo- 
retical and doubted the practicability of their general application in this vast 
country or even in its big cities. Sri R. K. Bhattacharya quoted the 
Ayodhya-kanda of the Ramayana in support of Dr. Chatterjee. Sri B. P. 
Mishra. observed that the title of the paper is more comprehensive than the 
treatment of the subject, while Dr. S. Bandyopadhyay opined that the paper 
was more theoretical than practical. Sri D. K. Biswas observed that some of 
the rules were prescribed only for the upper castes. 

` [ The note has been published above, pp. 203-36. ] 


4. Prof. D. C Sircar read his note on the alleged matriarchal affiliations 
of the Pandavas in which he criticised those who try to explain Draupadi's 
polyandry by drawing attention to Pandu’s Asura marriage with Майї of 
the matriarchal Майга clan, Bhima’s matrilocal marriage with Hidimba, 
Arjuna's marriage with Citrafgada indicating matrilineal inheritance, Arjuna 
tracing the origin of his family to the divine damsel Urvasi, the Pandavas 
being called ‘sons of Kunti’ more often than Duryodhana and his brothers 
are called ‘sons of Gindhari’, and the Pandavas having come from South 
India where matriarchy prevailed. Prof. Sircar pointed out that Asura was 
accepted as a respectable form of marriage since the later Vedic age while 
many other people married girls of the Madra and other matrilineal clans 4 
without developing polyandrous habits. Likewise, he drew attention to the 
matrilocal marriage of the Brahmana Jaratkaru with Vasuki’s sister. The 
Arjuna-Citrángada marriage, Prof. Sircar pointed out, involves the custom 
of Putrika-putra which is fully recognised in the Vedic literature. As regards 
Urvasi, Prof. Sircar showed that she is represented not as the mother of the 
Pandavas but of the Pauravas with whom the episode very cleafly associates 
the Pandavas. f the first three Pandavas are often called ‘sons of Kunti’, 
that is apparently to distinguish them, according to Prof. Sircar, from their 
step-brothers, ‘the sons of Madri or Madravati’. Finally, Prof. Sircar point- 
ed out that Каѓуауапа, Megasthenes and some early Jain works suggest that 
it was the Pandavas who moved from north to south. He then observed 
that none of the facts explain Draupadi’s polyandry and that the said attempt 
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to explain it is based оп a superficial study of the sources. Dr. А.К. Chater- 
jee agreed with Prof. Sircar and referred to *Dhanafijaya Kauravya' and 
“Yudhisthira Kauravya’ of the Pali texts. Sri К. K. Bhattacharya cited the 
polyandrous marriage of Jatilà Gautami and Varkst. Sri B. P. Mishra 
referred to the marriage of Süryà with the twin Afvins, which, according to 
him, was a case of polyandry. Prof. Sircar, however, doubted the genuine- 
ness of the case because it was notcited byany early writer in support of 
Draupadi's polyandry. Dr. N. N. Bhattacharya observed that polyandry. 
prevailed and still prevails in India. Prof. Sircar pointed out that he was 
concerned not with the prevalence of the practice, but with the E to 
explain the polyandrous marriage of Draupadt. 
XLIX 
Thursday, the 22nd April, 1971. 

Present: Prof. D. C. Sircar, M. A., Ph. D. (in the chair); Dr. A. N. 
Lahiri, M. A., D. Litt. ; Sri T. N. Chakraborty, M. A. ; Dr. S. К. Mitra; 
MA., LL. B., D. Phil ; Sri D. K. Biswas, M. A. ; Dr. D. R. Das, M. A., 
D. Phil. ; Dr. S. Bandyopadhyay, MA., LL. B., D. Phil. ; Sri R. K. Bhatta- 
charya, M.A. ; Dr. Sm. K.Saha, M. A., D. Phil. ; Dr. N. №. Bhattacharya, 
M.A., D. Phil. ; Dr. S. P. Singh, M.A., D. Phil. ; Sri B. P. Mishra, MLA. ; 
Dr. Sm. J. Maitra, M.A., Ph. D. ; Sm. K. Bajpeyi, M.A. ; Sm. B. Chatterjee, 
М. A.; Sm. S. Das, M.A.; Sri Sunil K. Das, M. A. ; Sri A. S. Khatua, 
М.А."; Sri S. Bandyopadhyay, М.А: ; Dr. A.K. Chatterjee, M. A.; D. Phil. ; 
and others. 

Proceedings ; Dr. А. К. Chatterjee read his note on the position of the 
Südras in the epics. He tried to show that the Südras have been more 
favourably treated in thé epics than in the Vedas. Dr. Chatterjee observed 
that some Südra characters are endowed with greatness. In his opinion, in 
their description, the epic poets rose above caste and colour prejudices. 

Disagrecing with Dr: Chatterjee's views, Prof. D. C. Sircar- observed that 
the social position of the people is not'uniform- even in different localities in: 
the same area, so that, e.g., in Bengal, the water offered by a K&yastha does 
not pollute a Brahmaga in most parts excluding a few centres of Brahmana 
population. The attitude towards the Sndras, in Prof. Sircar's opinion, varied 
from place:to place.and community:to:community and often also on personal 
grounds and various kinds of reasons (cf. Risley, The People of India, 1915, 
рр. 117, 119). Dr. Chatterjee thought -that there 13 а difference between the 
theory represented: by: the Dharmasastras and the practice as indicated by- 
the epics. Sri R. K. Bhattacharya supported Dr. Chatterjee. Dr. S. K. Mitra. 
observed that much reliance should not be placed on theoretical- evidences, 
while Sri D. K. Biswas drew attention to-the fact-that; in the Mahābhārata 
story ofthe burning of a Nisada woman along with her five sons in the 
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Jatugtha, nobody is represented as expressing sorrow for the incident. Dr. 
Chatterjee regarded the Nisada woman's story as an interpolation. 

2. Sri S. K. Das read his note on Husain Shah's Assam expedition, in 
which he did not accept the view that Husain Sh&h conquered Kàmrüp bet- 
ween 1498 and 1502 A.D. and suggested that the conquest of Kamrüp-Kámtá 
was completed between 1493 and 1498. Sri Das also tried to show that 
Husain Shah’s Assam expedition was a campaign against the Bhuñas and 
not against the Ahoms. | 

Prof. D. C. Sircar referred to Husain Shah’s claim of subjugation of 
Кашгар, Kamta and Jajnagar or Orissa. Of these, the subjugation of the 
Khen kingdom of Kamta lying between the Karatoya and the Barnadi was a 
‘reality, but that his campaigns against the Stryavamsis of Orissa and the 
Ahoms of Kamriip did not produce any lasting results. Dr. A. N. Lahiri 

referred to Husain Shah’s claim to have conquered Tripura. Dr. S. Bandyo- 
padhyay was inclined to agree with the views expressed by Sri Das. 

3. Dr. S. K. Mitra read his note on the social value of the Amuvratas. 
Enumerating the great vows, he said that the Vrutas constitute the main 
plank of the Jain religion, as they are linked with their basic doctrine of Kar- 
man, the Karmana blemishes being the root cause of man's suffering. Dr. 
Mitra also dealt with the importance of ahimsa for both the Jain monks and 
the laymen. Sri D. K. Biswas referred to the descriptive nature of the note. 
The Buddhists, he pointed out, put emphasis on the ethical side while the: 
Jains on the metaphysical. Sri Biswas said that the Jains’ doctrine of ahimsa 
is much more rigid than that practised by the Buddhists. In his opinion, 
the Buddhists and Jains are not so conscious about social welfare, but 
attach importance to their own uplift. As regards ahimsa, Prof. Sircar drew 
attention to kings like the Buddhist Ašoka and the Jain Kumarapala who 
considered the life of an insect as equally important or even more impor- 
tant than human life. Regarding the points raised by Sri Biswas, Dr. S. К. 
Mitra said that the rigidity of ahimsa is for the monks and not for the lay - 
followers. He further pointed out that the Jains’ consciousness of social 
welfare is indicated by their emphasis on giftin various forms. He also said 
that the Buddha’s mission was tofree the whole world from sufferings. 

4. Sri B. P. Mishra read his note on Rdudara (cf. Rgveda, П. 33.5). He 
said that the meaning of the word was not clear evento Yaska. Sri Mishra 
ipointed out that, as Sayana assigns different meanings to the term, his expla~ 
"nations are not reliable. Sri Mishra was inclined to derive 1d", from the root 
‘qd, ‘to go’, and to take rdudara in the sense of “а person with his stomach 
increasing". 

Prof, D. C. Sircar observed that it is difficult to be sure about the mean- 
ing of the word. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
XLVIII* 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM NANDED DISTRICT by Shrinivas Ritti and 
G. C. Shelke; published by Yashwant Mahavidyalaya, Nanded, 1968; 
pages Ixix and 260, 19 plates, and 1 map ; price Rs. 40.00. 


The wealth of epigraphic material in South India hardly needs to be 
underlined to any one with some knowledge of the early sources of Indian 
history. Recent compilation of this material, however, has been generally in 
a form which makes it inaccessible to the non-specialist, although it is only 
when the material 1eaches, from the trained epigraphist (who is not necessari- 
ly a historian), the historian (who does not always have to be a sound 
epigraphist) that epigraphic study achieves its true significance. The present 
work may claim it to a certain extent. 

The book deals with fifty inscriptions, all collected from the Nanded Dis- 
trict of Maharashtra. The findspots of the records are indicated on a map. 
The inscriptions range in time between the eighth and the eighteenth century 
and thus provide excellent data for a study of the historical development of 
Nanded over a millennium. А 

The plan of ће book follows the pattern set by B. L. Rice in his monu- 
mental volumes entitled Epigraphia Carnatica with this exception that here 
we have gists in place of the complete translations of the epigraphs. The 
Introduction is followed by transliteration of the epigraphs in Devanagari, 
Kannada and Roman scripts, summaries of their contents, plates and a map 
and an index. With the proper use of diacritical marks, transliterations of a: 
record in Roman script can dispense with duplication and save space; but 
the arrangement adopted here is, in any case, certainly more useful than that 
of the volumes of the South Indian Inscriptions. 

Of the fifty inscriptions, fortyfive belong to the early mediaeval families. 
like the Rastrakütas, Kalyána-Cálukyas, Kalacuris and Yadavas and a num- 
ber of feudatory lines, while five belong to a much later date. The intro- 
duction seeks to bring out the historical importance of the early mediaeval 
inscriptions. It introduces a number of previously unknown families and 
personalities, and collates relevant information оп the administration, eco- 
nomy and religious and educational centres and practices of the Nanded 
area. The data relating to the new feudatory lines, administration and such 
religious communities as the Kalamukha sect are justifiably highlighted. 





* The number of reviews published in the earlier volumes is 47 as follows 
Vol. 1—13, Vol. 11—18, and Vol. П1—16. 
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The conventional preoccupation with details of genealogy and chronology 
has, however, led the authors to somewhat lose the historical perspective and, 
despite the lengthy introduction and the material supplied by the epigraphs, 
the history of Nanded does not emerge clearly in the book. The distribution 
of the epigraphs indicating their concentration in the Godavari-Mannar-Lendi 
valley in the south and the Penganga valley in the north could be studied 

- briefly in relation to comparable distributions іп adjacent districts and it 
would thus have been possible to examine how the expanding settlements 
at Nanded and its consequent importance started. 

Some of the assumptions and reconstructions in the work also appear 
rather strdfned. Some relevant examples may be cited here. First, the 
claim about the pre-Rastraküta antiquity and importance of Nanded (p. vi) 
or the establishment of Kandhárapura (p. xxi) is not borne out by the evi- 
dence cited ; from the material presented in the book, it is impossible to 
trace the history of the region earlier than the period of the Rástrakütas. [Cf. 
the Basim plates.—Ed.] Secondly, the reconstruction of Vahni genealogy is 
inconsistent, one table (p. xxviii) being different from another (p. li.) In the 
first, Kalicora IIis shown, in conformity with epigraphic evidence, as the 
brothers's son of Karka ; in the second, where а more detailed genealogical- 
chronological table is reconstructed, Kalicora II is made the elder brother of 
Karka, three consecutive generations of Kalicoras, two of them having wives 
with identical names, are introduced and Kalicora I is referred to 1079 A. D. 
(inscription No. 10 associates Karka with this date). This results partly from 
‘the anxiety to refer the Hottul inscription (No. 33) to the period of Someévara 
Ц and to identify Karka with Arga. Thirdly, іп the section on administra- 
tion, the varying numbers of villages under Sakkarage are arbitrarily corrected 
(p.liv, note27). Itseems possible that, in the administrative division of 
Sakkarage, the number of villages was not always the same. 
` There are some misprints (n is generally used for ñ) and also a few gram- 
matical errors. These, however, do not detract from the main value of the 
work, which is that it adds, in the form of fifty welkedited inscriptions, 
substantially to the existing stock of early mediaeval records and supplies 
indispensable material for an area-study. ў 


В. D. Chattopadhyaya 


XLIX 
KARNATAK INSCRIPTIONS, Vol. V, by Dr. B.R. Gopal, publihed by 
the Kannada Research Institute, Karnatak University, Dharwar; pages xi+ 
358, with 5 plates ; price Rs. 15.00. š 
The book is a welcome sequel to the other volumes of the Karnatak Ins- 
criptions already published in the series. Herein are edited 137 inscriptions, 
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апа, although as many as 25 of them do not come from within the modern 
boundaries of Karnatak, most of them relate to the dynasties which had 
Karnatak as the main centre of their power or were otherwise affiliated to 1t. 
The rationale of including some unattributed records (e. g. Nos. 118, 119, 
124) in this volume is not, however, clear. 


The dynasties represented by the records edited in the volume are Early 
Calukya of Badami, Rástraküta of Malkhed, Calukya of Kalyana, Kalacuri 
ОЁ Kalyana, Seuna of Devagiri, Hoysa]a of Dvarasamudra, Vijayanagara, 
Кана of Saundatti, Kadamba of Hangal, Kadamba of Goa, Sinda of 
Yelburga, and an unnamed mediaeval-dynasty of Svetapuri or Bilige. There 
are some unattributed records besides. The date of the earliest record is 578 
A. D. ; the latest recognizable date is 1784. The volume thus offers a fair 
sample of mainly the dynastic inscriptional records of Karnatak of about 
1200 years. 


In the method of editing the records and publishing his results, Dr. Gopal 
has generally followed his predecessors, R. S. Panchamukhi and À. M. Anni- 
geri : the texts of the inscriptions are arranged dynastywise and given in 
Kannada characters (except in cases where the original character is Nagari) 
and each text is preceded by a gist of its contents in English. The textual 
part, however, follows a fairly lengthy historical introduction which deals 
with new information relating to dynastic history, administrative personnel, 
socio-economic conditions, composers of prafastis, religious orders and so 
on. The introduction will certainly be useful to those who would like to 
‘keep uptodate with new findings in different areas of Karnatak history. One 
could, however, wish that the diacntical marks used throughout the volume 
"were more consistent ; cf. Grihya sutras (p. xiii), Jagattunga (p. xiv), Ganga 
Marasingha (p. xv), Jayasimha (p.xvi), Sarvajna-nripa (pp. xix, 88), Bhatta- 
gaves (p. xix), Kriti (p. xxviii), Sarvvajna-Pattavardhana (pp. xxvii-xxvili), 
pamcha pada (p. xxxiv), Milasamgha (p. xxxv), etc. 


Historians who do not have a working knowledge in Kannada will have 
some difficulty in utilising the records dealt with in the volume. There may 
be different angles from which any single record may be approached, as his- 
torical problems vary considerably from one historian to another. To the 
researcher, the record itself, in its entirety, is important for purposes of com- 
‘parative work, the gists of individual records and the long introduction reveal- 
ing only the nature of the Editor's emphasis. [But even a translation is not 

quite free from/the Translator's emphasis.—Ed.] This certainly does not 
reflect on the excellent work done by Dr. Gopal who has largely followed 
the layout of the preceding volumes m tlie series (and this has also been the 
mode, for some time, of the South Indian Inscriptions series) ; but one could 
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only wish for a change in the editorial policy so that the records could be 
more accessible to scholars who would like to study the historical material of 
Karnatak, but are not properly linguistically equipped for that purpose. 
[Thousands of inscriptions have to be published and they should be published 
a8 quickly as possible ; and to publish them with translation involves inordi- 
nate delay.—Ed.] 

B. D. Chattopadhyaya 


L 


STUDIES IN THE SOUTH INDIAN TEMPLE COMPLEX by T. V. 
Mahalingam, published by the Kannada Research Institute, Karnatak 
University, Dharwar, 1970, pp. 89, with 11 plates ; price Rs. 7.00, $ 2.00. 


This monograph contains three lectures delivered by the author at the 
Kannada Research Institute in 1967. Its aim isto make a typological study 
of the structural unit of а temple and the axial and peristylar adjuncts in the 
temple complex in South India, expecially in the Tamil country. In Lecture 
I, the author shows how, after the very first ritual in the construction being 
conceived as the garbhadhina, the various parts of the structure are no- 
menclaturally equated with different limbs of the human body. It is followed 
by a discussion of references to building architecture in the Sahgam litera- 
ture. Early cavesin Tamil Nadu and Kerala, architectural terms in early 
Tamil literature, vimana. different kinds of Sikharas, vimana above the 
cornice, sandhara and nirandhüra types of shrines, vimümas with more than 
one sanctum and influences on the shapes and types of vimanas are the other 
subjects covered by the same lecture. 

The South Indian temple complex shows a central shrine preceded by matt- 
„фараз and encircled by prükaras. The former consisting of the central shrine, 
mandapas, pithas for vahanas, dhvajastambha, gopuras, etc., constitutes the 
axial part and its adjuncts, and the latter, the peristylar parts, include pari- 
уйга shrines, pillared cloisters or corridors, temple kitchen, well, etc. 

Ја Lecture П, the author deals with the structures aligned axially. The 
peristylar shrines including the garbhagrha and the adjuncts around it, viz. 
the Devi shrines, the shrines for the parivara—devatas, the Nayanars and 
A]vürs, besides other deities and saints of local importance glorified and 
sanctified in legends and Sthalapuránas are the subject of the concluding’ 
-Lecture. The discussion starts with a brief notice of the installation of differ- 
ent iimages in the niches and tiers of the vimana. Generally known as vimana- 
devatüs, these deities are found to appear on the exterior walls of the temple 
as early as the Pallava period. The author shows how the number of these 
deities increased with the passage of time and how wide experimentations ' 
were made regarding their disposition, With the increasing rise of the 
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gopura, the vimana began to diminish in height andlose much of its impos- 
ing form. This tendency started in the late Cola period. Consequently, 
a shift of devakosthas from vimana to gopura was noticed. Also with the 
late Соја period, a need for building a separate shrine for the Devi, the con- 
sort of the presiding deity, was felt. So far as ritual importance is concern- 
ed, the Devi shrine is second only to the main shrine. In the Saiva temples, 
her chamber facing south is usually placed, near the central one with a com- 
mon mandapa for both. Butina Vaignaya temple, it is built separately in 
the south-west corner of the inner circuit and opens in the direction which 
the god is facing. The crystalisation of the concept of the parivara-devatas 
brought mto existence shrines for such deities in the temple compound. As 
early as the 8th century A.D., in the Kailasanátha temple at Kancipuram, 
the parivéra-devatas are found to have been provided with cells. This practice 
continued through the succeeding periods along with certain changes and 
increase of constituents in the parivüra group. Besides the Saiva temples, 
their shrines are occasionally found in the temples of other deities as well. 
However, after the 11th century, the parivara-devatas as a collective entity 
no longer commanded significance as they did previously. 

In shrines, mandapas and other similar architectural components of both 
the axial and peristylar adjuncts of temple complex, the forana appears 
frequently asa decorative device. The many уапейеѕ it displays and the 
interesting changes it has undergone give it a place of special interest. The 
Supa texts dwell at length on the typology ofthe foranas of which the most 
important is the makara-torana. In the earlier structures built during the 
Pallava period, the makara-torana decoration is rather flat; but under the 
Colas it tended to become semi-circular and finally developed into an ex- 
aggeratedly tall shape. During the Vijayanagar period, the torana was 
replaced by a pañjara design. 

Within the limitations of a short monograph, the author has tackled all 
these topics with admirable clarity. Prof. Mahalingam’s work, brief as it is, 
removes a long-felt need by endeavouring to explain the development of the 
different component parts of the temple in Tamil Nadu through the ages. It is 
a subject conveniently bypassed by early and modern scholars. As the 
author says, each of the topics dealt with by him demands elaborate study. 
We hope that future researchers will do proper justice to this fascinating 
subject. The line sketches contained in the book are very useful for a begin- 
ner to understand different sections of a temple. But ground plans showing 
the positions of the axial and peristylar parts of the temple complex should 
not have been omitted. Moreover, the general remark that the three main 
divisions of Indian temple style were not based on their distribution zones 
goes against the evidence of the {Пра texts. However disagreeable their state- 
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ments may be, it is а fact that the canon-makers distinguished the temples 
according to their location.. The reader may also be inclined to know the 
factors that contributed to the dwarfing of the main shrine and the increased ' 
height of the gopura. The proportion in which the height of the respective 
structures was decreased and increased requires to be shown. At least а” 
sample survey can be conducted in this direction. The techniques involving 
the construction of the temples and their changes, if any, throughout the 
various stages of evolution are not at all touched, On the whole, however, the 
book under review sets a standard for any research worker on South 
Indian architecture. Ed 
Dipakranjan Das 


LI 


EARLY TEMPLE ARCHITECTURE IN KARNATAKA AND ITS 
RAMIFICATIONS by K. V. Soundara Rajan, published by the Kannada 
Research Institute, Karnatak University, Dharwar, 1969 ; pp. 73 with 21 
plates and 2 maps ; price Rs. 7.00 or $ 2.00. 


The book under review Presents the subject matter of three lectures deli- 
vered by the author at the Kannada Research Institute in 1968. Its three 
chapters deal respectively with ‘Origins and Formative Stages’, ‘Standardiza- 
tion of Archetypes’ and “Canonical and Aesthetical Elements’. Besides, there: 
is a table of temple categories, a glossary of architectural terms and .an: 
index. 


The rise of the Cálukyas in the Western Deccan towards the close of the ` 
sixth century A.D. synchronised with the re-establishment of Puràpic Hindu- 
ism in that region where Buddhism was so long the dominant religious force. 
[ This is not quite correct.—Ed.] And withit, Hindu architecture of the 
structural order in stone started making sure and steady steps towards ulti- 

. mate formulations. At the initial stage, experiments were made with three- 
fold temple fabric, viz. indigenous, outlandish and archetypal forms. The 
enterprising centres of this phase were Aihole, Bádámi, Mahaküta and some’ 
other places. : 

Soon after the formative phase, Kannada architects assembled as many 
as five different forms of-temple; These include the Rekha-nagara-prüsada 
(Hucchimalligudi, Aihole), the Kadamba-nagara or Pid ha-deul, and the “triple 
facets’ of the Southern Vimàna form, viz. the Dravida (Makutefvara, Maha- 
kuta), Nagara (Upper Sivalaya, Badami) and Vesara (Durga temple, Aihole). 
The Kadamba-nügara variety of stepped and multi-tiered superstructure, 
exemplified by the Mallikarjuna and Galaganatha temples of Aihole, and the“ 
eastern group at Mahakita, unites in one the Rekha-Nagara-priasida and the 
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southern storeyed form, and retains its intrinsic merit as an indigenous model 
in the coastal Kohkana tract. “Its inherent values are manifest in the lack 
of sukanüsa, despite the use of amalaka for the top as well as the Karna- 
bhumi in some cases as at Aihole, and the abbreviation this model makes of 
the quadrental (sic) or slopy kapotas as roof-slabs" (p. 10). 

The vigorous patronage that the art activities received around the 7th and 
8th centuries A.D. inspired the artist to go on from one innovation to ano- 
ther within the framework of the regional norms. While the southern parts of 
Karnataka were influenced by Dravida builders and the northern by Central 
and Upper India, its prime centres around Aihole, Bádámi and Patta- 
dakal, and at Ellora iri Western India, and in the middle and eastern Andhra 
zones (as in the Kurnool-Mahboobnagar and Krishna-Guntur regions respec- 
tively) offered their own special contribution through an early assimilation 
and regeneration of the Rekha-nagara-prasada and the southern Vimana 
orders, giving rise to almost a fresh set of idioms, typical of the region, but 
integrating and polarising the trends, already imbibed. From these 
archetypes of home zones developed the Gañga, Nolamba and Bana sub- 
styles. 

The sanctum in a Karnataka temple is placed at the top levelof the stone . 
plinth or adhisthana, Early Calukyan temples following the southern tradi- 
tion do not show any built-up jagaft terrace around the shrine proper, as is 
found in North Indian temples. The stone dingas or images these temples 
enshrined were either fixed in a regular pitha (pedestal) or raised over the 
floor with only a semblance of a pindiká or ridged border around it on the 
floor. Inconformity with the Agamas, the fikhara shape almost fixes the 
shape of the pitha, an octagonal Sikhara thus having an octagonal ра in the 
sanctum, and a circular fikhara indicating a circular or elliptical pitha, and 
a square Sikhara a square pitha. The position of the liga with reference to its 
pitha was never fixed originally by devices which obtained later, such as the 
Brahmanadi, the párívarütras, etc. 

The Kannada builder was the first to adopt the £ukanasa feature in temple 
architecture. ` However; the most spectacular manifestation of the Karn&taka 
temple order is the differentiation of its sikhara idiom. It shows the Rekha- 
nagara curvilinear, the Kadamba-nagara variant with a@malaka on top but 
without (or with) éukanasa, and the southern Vimana forms with octagonal 
(Dravida), square (Nagara) and circular or apsidal (Vesara) fikhara forms. 
Bridging the gulf between the northern and southern orders of architecture, 
the Karnataka region reared up a new seriós of structural experimentations 
in stone in all the three directions, viż. tho Rekha- -nāgara of the north, the 
Kádamba slopy roof and quadrantal fikhara of the coastal west, and the 

Vimana order of the south, with great success, elaboration and virtuosity. 


` 
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, This in brief із the content of the monograph.under review. With his first 

^ hand knowledge of the monuments, surveyed by the author, he has been able 
to place before us a scholarly account of the temple building movement, in 
Ancient Karnataka. He sees tbe whole thing in a ncw perspective and 
“presents many new findings of great value. But at the same time, one may 
not agree. with several of bis suggestions. His coining of the expression 
Kàariba- -парата is not likely to get ready acceptance. The stepped pyra- 
mida], ‘roof of this type of temples has little in common with the curvilinear 

, Nagara-sikhara or the tiered pyramidal roof of the Pidha-deul. On the other 

` hand, it bears some resemblance with temples at Pindara, Kalsar, etc in 

| Е Kathiawar. Again the classification of southern Vimanas as Nagara, Vesara 
б and Dravida, on the basis of the shape of Sikhara (the domical crowning 
"member) requires further consideration. Moreover, this sort of classification 
_ cannot accommodate the Durga temple at Aihole within the Vesara group as 
^ the author has done (p. 10). The author Ваз also not explored the possibi- 
lity of megalithic inspiration behind the temple architecture in Karnataka. 
We may refer in this connection to a very valuable article published by O. 
Viennot in Arts Asiatiques, Tome XVIII, pp. 23 ff. 3 

The author's language lacks lucidity and makes the reader gasp before he 
- Can understand what the author wants to say. It also suffers from gramma- 
tical errors and wrong use of phrases and idioms. Considering the number 
of plates, the price of the book is moderate. But drawings showing the 
plans and sections of some representative monuments would have increased 
its value, Another defect is the absence of diacritical marksin the spelling 
of Indian words in Roman. 


D. R. Das 


' Li 

REVENUE SYSTEM IN POST-MAURYA AND GUPTA TIMES by 
Dwijendra Narayan Jha, published by Punthi Pustak, Calcutta, 1967 ; рр. 
ху-Е235; price Rs. 25.00. 


Dr. Jha has tried to follow up the inquiry undertaken Бу M. Н. Gopal in 
his Mauryan Public Finance and has confined his study to the period “from 
the fall of the Mauryas in 185 B. C. to the break up of the Gupta empire in 
550 A.D." Of course none of the evidences dealt with by him is new ; but the. 
-credit of the ` author lies in his attempt at interpreting and corelating his 
sources in such 'a manner as to present a clear and full picture of the revenue 
system of the post-Maurya and Gupta times. 

The book contains twelve chapters, bibliography, index and errata. In 
the first chapter, an evaluation is made of the evidence of various legal and: 
шешу works written in Sanskrit; Pali and Prakrit, The importance of epi- 


hao 


+ 


H 
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graphy has been emphasised. Dr. Jha takes the Gathasaptafati to be 8 
work of the early Sštavšhana period, though the references to the week-day, 

Vikrama and Radhika suggesta much later date. [For the date of the Játa- 
kas, reference to Winternitz's Hist. Ind. Lit., Vol. П, pp. 121-22, as done by 
the author at p. 4, is misleading ; see ibid., p. 156,—Ed.] 


Inthe second Chapter, the author tries to determine the king's position in 
relation to land, i.e. whether land was owned by the village communities, by 
private individuals or by the king himself. He thinks that there were indivi- 
dual landholdings and the land-holder had a general right to enjoy his land 
at pleasure. But an individual proprietor exercised only a qualified owner- 
ship over his land, the king being its ultimate lord, m which capacity presum- 
ably he levied taxes from the people. 


The principles that determined tax imposition form the subject matter of 
the third chapter. The author says that the similarity between ancient Indian 
approach to taxation and modern principles of public finance is superficial 
and, in their application, the two differ widely. The lawyers seem to have 
been primarily concerned with ensuring, at least theoretically, the safety of 
the people from financial oppression. Dr. Jha also quotes instances of ex- 
cessive taxation. 


The fourth chapter covers land revenue. The author points out that the 
villagers were not assessed collectively, but with reference to individual hold- 
ings (p. 37), and assessment was probably based on the area and quality of 
land (p. 39). 


In the fifth chapter, the'levy of provisions and the states’ right to forced 
labour (visi) has been discussed in detail. Chapter VI deals with various 
commercial taxes. After dwelling at length on sulka (рр. 70 ff.), the author 
comes to the conclusion that it wasa tax on commodities realised from tra- 
ders and merchants and that it may have included taxes on both foreign and 
indigenous articles (p. 76). 


Chapter VI. deals with some extraordinary sources of royal income such 
as different types of fines, heirless property, nidhi, upanidhi, gambling, levies 
on some religious or domestic rites and irregular taxes. The author seems 
to be right in questioning Ghosal’s interpretetion of the term coravarjam as 
related to a tax for the maintenance of the village „police. The suggestion 
that it meant exclusion of the donee of a gift village from trying thieves and 
robbers (р. 89) appears more acceptable. Не reject’s Ghosal's view that 
sa-dastparadha indicates the beneflciary's right to be exempted at least in 
part from the ordinary penalties for the commission, of some offences and 
offers an explanation which is in tune with Fleet's (СП, Vol. ТП, pp. 189n, 
218). It meant the donee's right to the proceeds from fines for ten offences 
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(p.91). Thus judicial fines were one of the sources ofstate income. [For 
various meanings of the expressions, see Sircar, Ind. Ep. Gloss., 8. v.] 


. Chapter VIII gives an account of the emergency revenue, and Chapter IX 
treats subjects like crown land, forests, mines, etc. The author says that there 
is no direct reference to crown land during this period, though the ardhikas 
or share-croppers probably cultivated the king's land (p. 114). He thinks 
that royal monopoly over elephants and horses was considerably undermined 
during the Gupta period (p. 118). 

` In Chapter X on fiscal exemptions granted infavour of individuals and 
institutions, the author discusses the evidence of the Sátavahana and Pallava ' 
inscriptions to show that fiscal immunities in land grants to Brahmanas first 
began in South india and then spread to Central and Northern India (p.130). 
This is unwarranted since Кап уа prescribes that the king should make 
grants of brahmadeya land, exempted from taxes and fines, to the sacrificial 
priest, the spiritual preceptor, the priest and those learned in the Vedas 
(AS', П. 1). 

. Chapter XI attempts to find out units of fiscal administration and to 
establish the relation among them. But in an age when administrative 
offices were vaguely defined and the duties of the revenue officers were 
often coupled with civil and military services, it is not expected that 
there would be no overlapping or confusion between fiscal and territorial 

anits. 

A long list of revenue officers has been given in Chapter XII. The author 
rightly observes that it is not possible to state precisely the duties and function 
of many of them. According to the author, the officials in the Gupta period 
were paid in kind (p. 201). He then refers to the word bhukti meaning 
something intended for enjoyment and saysthat the territorial unit bhukti 
was meant for the enjoyment of the Uparika under whose charge it was 
placed. But we have evidence to show that in the bhuktis there were often 
viceroys of the royal blood commanding over all the provincial officials in- 
cluding the Uparikas. It also cannot be a general rule to pay all government 
servants in kind particularly in a period when the state took a great initia- 
tive in minting coins. [For expansion of the meaning of bhukti, see Sircar, 
op. cit., s. v.—Ed.] 

A stock taking has been made in the last chapter. 

On the whole, the author's treatment of his subject is thorough and scho- 
larly. Hisclarity of thought and power of reasoning coupled with an under- 
standing of the source materials make his work all the more valuable, Of 
course all his suggestions and observations will not meet with ready accep- 
tance. For instance, hiranya is not a tax levied on commercial crops (p. 50). It 
was apparently a tax in cash collected in lieu of the grain-share (JAS, Letters, 
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Vol. XX, рр. 209ff. ; Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXIII, pp. 315 ff.) . Again, contrary 
to the author's contention (p. 46), bali of the Dharmafastras and other lite- 
rary works is not always identical with bhaga ofthe inscriptions. The Juna- 
gadh rock inscription of Rudradáman makes a distinction between them. 
Ditya does not stand for all taxes except forced labour (p. 57), but is the same 
as Prakrit dijja and Sanskrit deya, ‘to be given’, ‘an object that has been 
given away’ in the sense of ‘customary presents’ and appears to bave been the 
same as datti meaning the obligations of the villagers to make occasional 
presents to the landlords. [See Sircar, op. cit., s. v.—Ed.] His criticism of 
Ghoshal’s interpretation of the term v&tabhutapratygya in the sense of 
"revenue derived from winds and elements’ on the ground that “‘it is difficult 
to imagine what such a mysterious income might have been” (p. 77) is unfair. 
On the other hand, his acceptance of Altekar’s explanation that it meant 
excise and customs duties cannot be justified. It really meant income brought 
about by elemental changes, e. g. storms, earthquakes, changes in the course 
‘of a river, etc. [See Ѕігсаг, op cit., s. v.—Ed.] 
In the author’s opinion, the king could alienate land from the private 
landholders and introduce new owners, thus superseding the right of the 
individual Jandholder (р. 17). But examples drawn by him are not clear 
enough to suggest that the king forced the previous holder to surrender it to 
the state for its transfer to another person. Indeed, such transfers involved 
sale and purchaseobviously with the consent of both the-parties. Infringement 
of iadividual ownership was possible only when the king cared little for esta- 
tblished customs and conventions. 
S. R. Das 
LII 
INDIA AND ETHIOPIA FROM THE SEVENTH CENTURY B. C. 
фу Sunti Kumar Chatterji, The Asiatic Society Monograph Series, Vol. 
XV, published by Asiatic Society, Calcutta, 1968 ; Royal 8vo 80 pp. with 26 
monochrome plates ; price Rs. 25.00. 
Prof. Suniti Kumar Chatterji belongs to that fast disappearing genera- 
tion of world scholars who besides being vastly learned specialists in their 
respective fields of study and investigation, arealso great humanists, in the 
sense that they are interested in the achievements of man irrespective of race, 
nationality, time and space. They are humanists also 1n the sense that they 
can and do choose to co-relate the facts and findings of their own discipline 
with those of other allied or related disciplines, with a view to enlarge the 
vision of man and his world. "The doyen of the modern disciplines of 
phonetics and philology and of historical linguistics in modern Indian Uni- 
versities, Prof. Chatterji’s scholastic and intellectual equipment for this pur- 
poseis unparalleled in the history of modern Indian scholarship ; he. has 
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shown how to co-relate the facts and findings of phonetics. philology and? 
linguistics with those of archaeology and history, art and architecture, icono- 
graphy and religion, social institutions and behavioural pattern. His interests 
are as wide and deep as his zest for life and for human contacts all over the 
world of man. . 

The present monograph of Prof. Chatterji is ina line with at least three- 
of his earlier published monographs, namely, Kirdtajanakyti, belonging to the 
same Asiatic Society Monographs series and giving an account of the history 
and culture of the Tibeto-Burman peoples of India, Tibet, Nepal, Bhutan, 
Sikkim and Burma ; India and Africa giving a historical and cultural ac- 
count of Indo-African contacts through the centuries; and the Balts and 
Aryans in which he gives an illuminating account of the impact of Indo- 
Aryan and Indo-Germanic languages and cultures on the languages and cul- 
tures of the Baltic peoples. His interests are so wide and catholic that, in all 
these three monographs, he roams not only along the arrow line of time 
from early pre-Christian centuries to that of our own, but also horizontally 
in space from India, South-East Asia, Tibet and China to the ends of Europe 
and Africa. 

He has done the same, which means that his method and approach have 
been the same in the context of relations between India aad Ethiopia or 
what is also called Abyssinia. Africa or any portion thereof or what was 
until recently the dark continent, literally and figuratively, to most know- 
ledgeable scholars, explorers and publicists even, has thus been drawn, for 
the first time by Prof. Chatterji, into the arena of Indian historical and cul- 
tural scholarship embracing millenniums of the past. It is amazing how he 
draws into the horizon of his vision king Solomon and the Queen of Sheba 
of pre-Christian times, Malik Andil of Bengal (с. 1490), Malik Ambar of 
Ahmadnagar (c. 1615) and Alexander Pushkin's (1799-1837) great-grand— 
father Ibrahim or Abraham, the favourite page-boy of Peter the Great of 
Russia, in one sweep, and this, not as a facile journalist would do, but asa 
responsible scholar and academician who looks at the history of human civi- 
lization as a whole and yet along the corridors of time. 


The present reviewer does not have the scholarship, experience and erudi- 
tion to comment critically and creatively on the account of Indo-Ethiopian 
relations for about three millenniums as presented by Prof. Chatterji. But it 
is necessary to give an idea of the contents of the monograph. 

Prof. Chatterji introduces his subject with a chapter on the historical, 
racial, linguistic and cultural background of Ethiopia in the context of Egypt. 
He postulates that the Hamito-Cushitic, South Arabian Semitic and Sudan- 
jan Negro peoples provided the racial and linguistic bases of both Egypt and 

Ethiopia. 
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In the next two chapters (Chaps. II and HI) an account is given of the 
so-called ‘Ethiopian’ dynasty of Egypt and Nubia (751-663 B.C.) in course 
of which are discussed ın general the affairs in the Near Eastern region 
-during the first half of the first millennium B. C. This is followed by a 
general account of early connections between India, Egypt and Abyssinia 
(Ethiopia). ` 

Chapter IV is entirely given to the identification, on philological grounds, 
of the Nubian-Ethiopian Pharaoh of Egypt, Taharqa, with king Tarksya 
Vaipaécita mentioned in the S atapatha Brahmana. This has been done in 
the context of Indo-Egyptian contacts in the seventh century B.C. Whether 
one would accept this identification or not would certainly depend very large- 
ly on the discovery of further historical and archaeological data ; but Prof. 
Chattery has shown that there is nothing antecedently improbable in such an 
identification. р 

The next three chapters (Chaps. V-VII) are devoted to an account of 
Indo-Abyssynian relations during the early centuries of the Christian era. 
In this account Prof. Chatterji's most important contribution has been not so 

.much the account itself, nor even the brilliant sketch of the career of Ezana 
(c. 330 A. D.), the first Christian king of Ethiopia, whom he has significantly 
compared with Asoka and Constantine, but the account of Ezana's contri- 
-bution to the evolution of the Ethiopian script, and Prof. Chatterji's hypo- 
thesis regarding the contribution of the Brahmj and Kharosthi scripts to- 
wards that evolution. He thinks that this contribution must have been made 
by Indian traders trading with Ethiopia, and brings to bear upon his hypo- 
thesis the evidence of a seal with Brahmi letters recovered from excavations 
in the Adulis area of Ethiopia, ofa fragmentary potsherd with six lines of 
Brahmi writing found in the Roman ruins at the Egyptian port of Gossen on 
the Red Sea, and of a hoard of Kugana coins with Kharosthi legends, reco- 
vered from Debra Damo in Northern Ethiopia i in 1940. Prof. Chatterji 
points out that the Ethiopian script has not only adopted the Indian princi- 
ple, but also the actual signs and their order. 

Irrespective of whether one accepts or not Prof. Chatterji's identification 
of Taharqa with Tàrksya Vaipaécita, he has made out a case for the accept- 
ance of the hypothesis of Indo-Ethiopian relations during the first millennium 
B. C. and the first few centuries of the Christian era. One may assume in 
this connection that the later Harappans of Western India had some sort of 
relations with Egypt and Eastern Africa. Direct evidence is non- existent ; ; 
but a terracotta representation of a gorilla: and of a mummy recovered from 
the ruins of Lothal are pointers in that “direction, besides the facts and 
.arguments Prof. Chatterji himself has offered. 

Inthe last three chapters of the monograph (Chaps. VIII-X), Prof. 
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Chatterji gives us the history of Indo—Ethiopian relations in subsequent 

centuries, bringing it down to our own times. From the Indian point of 
view, the most important of these three is Chapter IX in course of which hie 

gives an interesting resume! of all that is known in India uptodate about the 

Abyssinians or Ethiopians including the Gallas, the Somalis and the Negroes. 
collectively called the Habshi, from after 1200 A.D. 

There are two interesting appendices to the book. In the first, Prof. Chat- 
terji tells us the story of Mageda, the queen of Sheba, and the wise king. 
Solomon; which is the national legend of Ethiopia, and discusses its place in 
modern Ethiopian folk art and alsodoes someprobing into a possible connec- 
tion between Indian and Ethiopian art. In the second, he provides a number 
of specimens of literary or culture languages used in Ethiopia from after the. 
establishment of Christianity. 

The monograph is provided with twenty-six monochrome plates, but no 
index nor any bibliography. 

Since Independence, India has been building up her own network of inter-- 
national relations, in her own national interests as wellas in that of peace. 
and mutual good- will on which her national interests depend to a very great. 
éxtent. One of the obligations of such relations is to know more and more 
of the history and culture, art and religion, socialand political institutions,. 
traditions and behaviour pattern, etc., of the peoples of the lands with which 
we have or want to have close collaboration, particularly with those who like 
ourselves were for long under a system of colonial exploitation and have in 
the-recent past achieved independence. Africa and her constituents are in. 
this context as important to India as the peoples and countries óf West and. 
South-East Asia, and the -more we know and understand our historical 
and cultural relations with them, the better for us. Prof. Chatterji’s mono- 
graph is an- important contribution towards that knowledge and under-- 
standing. 
` Sm. Amira RAY 


LIV 

BALTS AND ARYANS by Suniti Kumar Chatterji; published by 
Indian Institute of Advanced Study, Simla; pp. xx + 178 with 18 plates š 
prico Rs. 20. 00. 


The Baltic branch of the Indo-European family consists of the Lithuanian, 
Latvianand the now-extinct Old Prussian languages. Lithuanian has 
preserved until the present day the phonetic system of the Indo- European. 
parent-speech ‘with such fidelity as to play a very important role in the study 
ofthepast history of the other Indo-European languages. Latvian or 
Lettish "is closely ‘related to Lithuanian, their phonetic system being the- 
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same, except that the Latvian has undergone some changes (for the abun- 
dance of loan-words from German, Russian and Livonian) in which 
Lithuanian has had little share. The literary history of both the languages 
dates from the Reformation. Up to 1700, books printed in both the langu- 
ages were mainly liturgical in character (cf. the Catechism of M. Mazvydas 
and the religious writings of Bretkunas and Fuereccerus). During the eight- 
eenth century, when a vigorous educational movement took place, diction- 
aries, grammars and other instructive works were composed, and written 
poems began to take the place of songs preserved by oral tradition. The 
most significant work of the period in Lithuanian was the poem of Kristi- 
jonas Donelaitis. When the revival of national feeling at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century resulted in the establishment of newspapers and the 
collection and publication of the nationalfolk poetry, both the languages 
stepped into the modern age. 


Christianity came into the Baltic world through the Germans and the 
Poles. As a religion of foreigners, it had very little appealto the com- 
mon people who liked to cling to the older traditions. This pre-Christian 
tradition was the basis of their folklore, known both in Lithuanian and 
Latvian as daina, an old Balt word having a very interesting relationship with 
the Sanskrit dhi or dhyd ; cf. dhena in the Rgveda in the sense of speech. In 
the beginning of the present century (1900-15), К. Barons published 35,789 
Baltic folk-songs and 182,000 variants. P. Smits increased their number to 
60,000 songs with some 100,000 variants. In the mid-1960s there were about 
900,000 unpublished basic songs and variants recorded in the Institute of 
Latvian Folklore at Riga. For the pagan foundation of the dainas, Lithua- 
шап and Latvian folklore still preserves an ancient mythology, with a 
number of names af pagan gods and other mythological images, comparable 
to pre-Olympian Greek, Roman, Vedic Indian, Persian and old Scandinavian. 


Herein lies the special interest of Prof. Chatterji who, as is well known, 
hasalways made the study of paganism a corollary to hislinguistic re- 
searches. In fact, he is the only Indian writerto introduce us to the pre- 
Christian legends, along with their Indian parallels, tracing them allto their 
roots. The book under review is a welcome addition to our knowledge re- 
garding the Baltic speakers and their culture. The present study is intended, 
as the author himself says in the introduction, "to be scientific as well as 
popular, and aims particularly at bringing some knowledge of the Baltic 
world to English-reading people in general and to Indians in particular, who. 
have some background ofIndo-Aryan and Indo-European philology and 
culture ; and also at presenting some aspects of the Aryan world in India to 
Baltic persons.” So he begins with a study of the composite racial character 
of the people.and culture of India. To understand properly the connexion, 
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between the Aryans of India and the Balts, it would be necessary, according 
to the learned author, to go through the prehistory and early history of the 
original people among whom the Primitive Indo-European language took 
shape and who were thelinguistic and cultural forbears of the Indo-European- 
speaking peoples of the present day. In view of this, he deals with the 
background of Indo-European life and culture stressing on the great dia- 
lectical divide among the primitive Indo-Europeans. 

From the sixth chapter, really speaking, we read the hitherto unknown 
world of the Balts, of whom Prof. Chatterji gives a first hand account in 
terms of other Indo-European peoples. Here we have a comparative esti- 
mate of primitive life and faith as reflected in ancient traditions and hero- 
legends of different European languages. Having taken us into the worlds of 
the Teutonic, Celtic and Slavonic myth and legend, Prof. Chatterji tries to 
show that one common Indo-Europeanism lay at the root of all conceptions, 
und the culture of the Balts was no exception in this respect. Again, this 
Indo-Europeanism, according to the author, was the very basis on 
which the Balts struggled throughout centuries against their unkind destiny. 
In the chapter entitled “The Balt Character’, the history of the struggle of 
the Balts against hostile races is described along with the hero-legends deal- 
ing with their patriotism and sacrifice, with special reference to the martyrs 
and heroes like Talvaldis, Virsaitis, Mindangas, Traidenis, Vytenis, Gedimi- 
nas and Vytautas. 

Next the author comes to the records of the ancient Balt culture world 
introducing us to the dainas. As we have seen above, the dainas are great in 
number and in spirit and are essentially native and popular. One interest- 
ing thing which Prof. Chatterji has pointed out is that even today dainas are 
Беш composed glorifying the ideals of work and the dignity of the labouring 
‘man, The reason is that the ancient dainas deal with an unsophisticated and 
undifferentiated Jife which is also the aim of the modern Lithuanians and 
Latvians. In the tenth chapter we have a philological treatment of the Baltic 
«daina and the Indo-Aryan dhenā as found in the Vedas and also of the dainas 
themselves in their primitive Indo-European atmosphere. Chapter XI deals 
with the beauty and power of the dainas as poetry in which Prof. Chatterji 
gives the testimony of competent scholars and a special appendix to the said 
chapter gives very interesting Sanskrit parallels. Chapter XII deals with 
Baltic life and culture vis-a-vis that of the Vedic Aryans, while Chapter ХШ 
is a comparative treatment of the pre-Christian Baltic religion. Chapter XIV 
«deals with Baltic history—medieval and modern—and also with the recent 
‘cultural advance in arts and letters. Chapter XV is a comparative study of 
the Baltic speech and Sanskrit, strictly on philological basis, and in the last 
«bapter the author gives specimens of Lithuanian and Latvian poetical frag- 
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ments with their translations in English. Interesting in all its aspects, the 
book i8 undoubtedly a great achievement. Á 
The book has no index. 
N. N. BHATTACHARYA 


. 


LV 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF MANUSCRIPTS IN THE KAN- 
NADA RESEARCH INSTITUTE, Vols. V-VIII, edited by Dr. P. B. Desai, 
published by Karnatak University, Dharwar, 1964-1968 ; price Rs. 3.00 
each. 


The earliest extant literary productions of the Kannada language, viz. 
the Voddha-aradhana of Sivakoty-àcárya and the Kavirajamarga of N[pa- 
tufiga (about 850 A.D.), appears to have been preceded by some centuries of 
literary activity, since Kannada, as a distinct literary entity, must have taken 
shape at least from the time of theearliest inscriptions in that language, e.g. 
the Chikmagalur inscription of the fifth century and the Sravana Belgo]a ins- 
cription probably belongingtoan earlier period still. [The dates of the inscrip- 
tions appear to be problematical.—Ed.] However, it wasfrom thetenth century, 
with the advent of Gunavarma I (the author of the S“udraka and Nemin2tha 
Purina, also called Harivaméa) and the three ‘gems’—Pampa (the author of 
the Adi Purgna and Vikramarjunavijaya, also called, more popularly, Pampa- 
Bharata), Ponna (author of the S anti Purana)"and Ranna (author of the 
Ajita Purana, Cavund aréya Purüna and. Sahasabhima, also called Gadayud-- 
dha)— that Kannada literature reached its adolescent stage, and it was in this 
century that Nagavarma I wrote the first Kannada treatise on prosody, entit- 
led Chandombudhi. Most of the early Kannada writers were preoccupied 
with Jain tenets, traditions and interpretations, and hence the first stage of 
Kannada literature is rightly called the Jain period. In subsequent ages, Lia- 
gayat Saivism replaced Jainism as the most important religious influence upon 
Kannada literature. The Lihgayats or Vira$aivas owed their inspiration to 
Basava who lived in the mid-12th century and revived the Viraáaiva cult. 
The most popular works of the Lihgàyats were the Vacanakavyas, $айуа 
devotional poems, written in rhythmic prose. Viraéaivism was later 
extended to the southern part of the Kannada area where it was patronised 
by the Hoysala kings who had originally been Jains, but were later converted 
to Vaisnavism under the influence of Ramanuja. Much of the Kannada 
Vaignava literature was adopted from Sanskrit originals. The Vaisnava Dasaru 
or mendicant singers, who wandered from village to village popularising 
KTsna-worship, composed a very large number of songs which are regarded 
as the treasures of Kannada literature 

Many of the ancient works in Kannada language are still in manuscript 
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form and many are yet to be discovered. This work is being carried on by 
the Kannada Research Institute, Karnatak University, Dharwar, and under 
the able guidance of Dr. P. B. Desai, the Institute has published several 
volumes of descriptive catalogue of manuscripts in its possession. It has long 
since been engagèd in the collection and publication of material pertaining to 
the history and literature of Karnatak. Its manuscript library contains over 
2,500 works, and among the catalogues it has published during the last ten 
years, four volumes comprise details of about 224 manuscripts, the fifth con- 
taining descriptive details of about 80 manuscripts of 38 authors. These 
works mainly pertain to the Vira&aiva and Jain faiths. Thereare also a few 
on grammar and lexicography which are in Sanskrit with commentary in 
Kannada. The sixth volume contains descriptive notes on 85 manuscripts of 
57 authors. The presentation of the subject matter in this volume follows 
the same pattern as in the previous volumes. The majority of the works 
presented here relate to Virašaiva religion and philosophy. Some, of course, 
deal with Jainism while a few are related to the Vaisnava doctrine. There аге 
some more works on scientific and literary subjects like prosody, and on folk- 
plays and popular stories. In both the volumes, for the benefit of scholars 
not conversant with Kannada, a brief note on the nature and contents of the 
manuscripts is given in English at the end of each item. 

The seventh and eighth volumes are prepared in the same method of pre- 
senting the matter of each manuscript as in the previous volumes. Vol. VII 
contains notes on eightythree manuscripts, a large number of which 
deal with the Virafaiva religion and philosophy. These works are especially 
concerned with the Viragaiva conceptions of Guru, Litga, Jahgama, Astava- 
rana, Satsthala and the like. À few of the manuscripts deal with Jain philo- 
sophy 'and two with the Катдуапа. The eighth volume contains notes on 
seventyeight manuscripts, most of which also deal with the Virafaiva religion 
and philosophy, and a few with the Jain and the Vaisnava religion and litera- 
ture as well. Two of the manuscripts with the same contents present a list of 
verbal roots inthe Kannada language. There are three. manuscripts dealing 
with medicine. 

We are thankful to Dr. Desai for presenting these very useful volumes to 
the world of scholars and the students interested in Kannada language and 
literature. А 

` №. N, BHATTACHARYA 


ІМІ 


BUDDHIST ETHICS by Н. Saddhatissa, published by George Allen and 
Unwin Ltd., London, 1970 ; pages 202 (including index) ; price £ 2.75. 


The object of the work under review is the study of ethical principles as 
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depicted in Buddhist literature. Buddhism, although it is referred to as a 
religion, is basically a way of Ше, since the Buddha spoke of the two extrem- 
es—devotion to sensual pleasures and self-mortification—to be avoided in 
order to have knowledge of the way to enlightenment, and it would therefore 
be more accurate to describe Buddhism as an ‘ethico-philosophy’ to be prac- 
tised by each follower, as the learned author holds. The book is an attempt 
to help Western readers to follow the Buddhist way oflife. Dr. H. Saddha- 
tissa, who is a renowned Buddhist scholar, is well qualified to write on this 
subject. He has collected all the material on the theme scattered in the early 
Buddhist texts. 

In the opening chapter, the author examines the background of Buddhism 
and its unique doctrines, and then comesto the origin and source of Buddhist 
knowledge of the highest stage, dealing with the life and enlightenment of the 
Buddha, the laws of dependent origination, the Buddhist ideas relating to the 
self and the soul, the three characteristics of existence, etc., with special re- 
ferenceto the great compassion of the Buddha which, according to the 
author, is inseparable from the highest stage of Buddhist knowledge. Next 
he deals with the nature of the threefold refuge—the unique trinity consist- 
ing of the Buddha. Dhamma and Sangha—and a brief analysis of the written 
scriptures in their present form. Specially he refers to the concepts of sila, 
samadhi and panna, and also the eightfold way, and, in view of all these, 
he discloses the fundamentals of Buddhist moral conduct, the silas in their 
fivefold, eightfold and tenfold aépects. Then the author proceeds on to des- 
cribe the underlying ideals of  moralities, especially for those who are 
laymen. The fifth, sixth and seventh chapters are really important because 
here, for the first time, we have a complete and comprehensive account of 
the position of the laity in early Buddhism, the layman's duties to his asso- 
ciates and finally his relation with the state. Inthelast chapter the author 
deals with the ultimate goal, Nibbana. 


This valuable work serves the author's purpose ; but he does not clarify 
the social basis of Buddhist ethics. What is the background of the Buddha’s 
sayings concerning human misery ? “І behold the rich in this world," says 
the Buddha, “‘of the goods which they have acquired, in their folly they give 
nothing to others; they eagerly heap riches together, and farther and still 
farther they go in pursuit of enjoyment.---the princes, who rule kingdoms, 
rich in treasures and wealth, turn their greed against one another, pandering 
insatiably to thedesires. If these act thus restlessly, swimming in the stream of 
impermanence, carried along, who then can walk on earth in peace?” (Olden- 
berg, Buddha, p. 64). At a critical stage of Indian history, when growing 
imperialism was exterminating the free tribes, the Buddha modelled his Sañ- 
ghaon the principles of tribal equality. Not only did he successfully build 
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[up his Sañgha on the model of pre-class society, but he took great care to 
see that the members thereof lived a perfectly detached life, unaffected by the 
great historic transformation going on in the society at large. The rules of 
right conduct, prescribed by the Buddha, were simply the moral values of 
tribal society which were undermined in the age of the Buddha. [The extirpa- 
tion of tribal republics by imperialistic forces does not appear to be an impor- 
tant factor of Indian history of the Buddha’s age (с.564—486 B. С.). Many 
tribal republics continued to flourish till the fourth ceatury A. D.—Ed.] The 
book contains a number of printing mistakes. [See, e.g., p. 9, line 11 —'pre- 
sent of future’ for ‘present or future’ ; line 14 —'indispensible! for ‘indispen- 
sable’, p. 27, note 6—praltistha, apparently for pratis(hà, etc.—Ed.] 
N. N. BHATTACHARYA 


LVII 


SABHYATÀ O DHARMER KRAMAVIKAS (їп Bengali ) by Durga- 
kihkar, published by Sm. U. Mitra, Calcutta, 1377 В.5., рр. 368; price 
Rs. 12.00. 


The book under review is the first part of Volume I of an ambitious 
scheme to be completed in three volumes. In this part, the author has tried. 
to evaluate the contribution of Harappan culture in the evolution of the civi- 
lization and religious life of India. 


The work is divided into three chapters which are introduced by a preface. 
Chapter I deals with the religious systems of the so-called Aryanised coun- 
tries. Chapter II takes up different aspects of the Indus Valley civilization 
and its effects on the contemporary civilizations of the world. In the third 
chapter, the author discusses the script and language of the ancient Indus 
people and the contribution they have made in the evolution of culture and 
religion. 

The author of the work under review is oneamong those who think that 
India was the birth place of human civilization which spread from here to 
other countries. Many, however, would differ from him when he says that ^ 
the Sumerian civilization is nothing but an extension of the Indus civilization, 
that Egypt was a colony of India, that the Hyksos are no other that the 
Yaksas of Indian literature, that the Kassites are identical with the Keéins of 
the Rgveda, and the like. The author is of the opinion that the Siva-lihga was 
originally conceived as a pillar (stambha), and that it is connected with ances- 
tor worship. This goes against the commonly accepted view that Lihga- 
worship is connected with the fertility cult. It has sometimes been suggested 
that the Brahmi script had its origin in the undeciphered Indus script ; but it 
is difficult to agree with the author of the present work who thinks that the 
arter was also the mother of the Sumerian, Elamite, Cretan and Hittite 
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"writings. There is also no ground to suppose that the Brahmi script origina- 
ted in 2000 B.C. and thatit was popularised about 800 B.C. We do not agree 
with many of the author's basic hopotheses, and most of his arguments and 
theories appear to us unconvincing. 
There are some printing mistakes in the book. 
CHITRAREKHA GUPTA 


ГУШ 


STUDIES IN ANCIENT INDIAN HISTORY AND CULTURE by 
Udai Narain Roy, published by Lokbharti Publications, Allahabad, 1969; 
pages 266 with 8 plates. 


This is a collection of ten of the author's papers: I. Some Observations 
оп the Posthumous Character of the Mehrauli Pillar Inscription; Ц. Was 
there really a Fratricidal War after the Death of Kumaragupta I? Ш. Some 
Literary and Epigraphic Notes; IV. Survivals of Kautilya Tradition in 
Ancient Indian Architecture ; V. Pàtaliputra in Ancient India; VI. Ujja- 
yini through the Ages; VII. King Bhoja on City-Architecture ; VIII. Some 
Aspects of Civic Administration in Ancient India; IX. Prayága in Legend 
and History; and X. The Sindhu Episode of the Mdalavikignimitram. 

A glance through the titles of the papers would show that the author has 
wide interest. He has written on political history and geography as well as 
on architecture and civic administration. The first paper on the Mehrauli 
pillar Inscription contains no new suggestions and some of the arguments 
advanced by the author were previously offered by scholars including Ray- 

‘chaudhuri and Sircar. In the second paper the author comments on R. C. 
Majumdar's theory that there was a fratricidal war for the throne of Kumara- 
gupta I and comes to Raychaudhuri's conclusion that there was no such 
struggle. [We essentially agree with Majumdar.—Ed.] It seems to us that the 
discussion is unnecessarily lengthy and many of the quotations from literary 
works could have been avoided. The name Pürugupta has been misspelt 
throughout ; ‘Raychaudhuri’ has generally become ‘Raychaudhari’ and 
*Lakgmi' sometimes ‘Laqshmi’. 

In the third paper, there are two good notes on Kuméaragupta of the 
Madasor stone inscription and Rudradeva of the Allahabad pillar inscription. 
[ Chapter HI includes the following notes : 1. The Identification of Kumara- 
gupta of Mandasor Inscription ; 2. Were there really three Kumaraguptas ? 
3. A Note on the 13th Verse of the Haraha Inscription; 4. Dhara of the 
Jaunpur Stone Inscription ; 5. Rudradeva of the Allahabad Pillar inscrip- 
tion; and 6. The ‘Salamekhala’ of Ayodhya and the Timber Palisade of 
Pataliputra. Amongst these, No. 1 seeks to prove that the said Kumaragupta 
is Kumaragupta I, which is the generally accepted view. For the conclusions 
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in Nos. 3-4, attention may be drawn to Journ. Ind. Hist., Vol. XLII, 1964, 
pp. 127ff. The strongest argument against the identification of the Aryavarta 
king Rudradeva of the Allahabad pillar inscription with Vakataka Rudrasena 
I is, as pointed out by some writers, that the latter apparently had his capital 
in Vidarbha in Daksinápatha.—Ed.] 

Chapters 4 and 7, which are on architecture, are better than the author's 
papers on political history. He has successfully shown the indebtedness of 
the Samarahganasutradhara to the Arthasastra of Kautilya. In this connec- 
tion, he has also taken note of the evidences of such works as the two epics, 
the Mayamatam and the Aparajitaprcchà. The evidence of the Pali Játakas 
and the Kathasaritsagara on city architecture could have been utilised. 


Chapter VIII is the best in the book. The author has carefully used the 
evidences of both ihscriptions and literary texts. But he should have ignored 
the testimony of the S“ukraniti which is considered by many to be a late 
mediaevalforgery. In our vast literature there are many references to civic 
administration, and it is not difficult to write a thesis on this topic. That the 
ancient Indians had good civic sense would be evident from the following 
words of the Visnusmrti (V. 105-06) — pathy-udyan-odaka-samipe—' £ucikart 
pana-íatam | tac=c=8pasyat |] 

In the paper on Pataliputra, it is unfortunate that the author has not taken , 
into account the evidence of the Kathasaritsagara (3rd taraAga) regarding the 
origin of the city. The author has quoted (see p. 176 and note) the Ayodhya- 
kanda verses on Prayaga, but does not notice that the place is clearly called 
tirtha in the Uttara-kanda (111.13). 


In the last paper of the book, the author tries -to prove that Kalidàsa's 
account of Vasumitra's fight with the Yavanas on the bank of the Indus is 
unhistorical. Whether this view is accepted or not, some of his arguments are 
unsatisfactory. He says that queen Dharini addresses her son as puttao (i. e.. 
putraka), and observes that the use of the suffix ka denotes young age so that 
Vasumitra was a boy below fifteen at the time and not quite capable of fight- 
ing with the Yavanas. This is not acceptable since, in the Mahabharata (XV. 
16.12), Kunti addresses Yudhisthira, who must have been a man of advanced 
years at that time, as putraka. As a matter of fact, a son, however old, 
remains a child to his mother. [When a young prince was made Commander- 
in-chief, he had veteran generals nominally under him, for conducting, 
warfare.—Ed.] It is somewhat surprising that the author who is inclined to 
assign Kalidasa to the 1st century B.C. (p. 109) when the memory of Pusya- 
mitra (с. 185-149 B.C.) could hardly have been completely obliterated, 
ignores the poet’s evidence. 

There аге many errors of transliteration ;e.g., Digvijai, Anshumana, Abhi-. 
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уйпа, Yagñasena, еіс. Aksaya (pp. 197ff.), HTida (р. 213), Lanka (p. 86), 
etc., found throughout the book, may be misprints. 
[There are a few cases of quotations without adequate reference ; e. g., at 
p. 221.—Ed.] 
А. K. CHATTERJEB 


LIX 


NANA ON LION—A STUDY IN KUSANA NUMISMATIC ART 
by B. N. Mukherjee, published by the Asiatic Society, Calcutta, 1969 ; pages 
123 (excluding description of illustrations, pp. 109-23, bibliography, pp. 
129-42, and index, pp. 145-59), with 56 illustrations in 15 plates; price 
Rs. 35.00. 


The monograph under review is an exhaustive treatment of the reverse 
device of a coin issued by a 3rd-century Kaniska. The coin which was pub- 
lished by M. F. C. Martin (Num. Suppl., No. XLIV, pp. 8-9), was traced by 
the author of the monograph in the late Sri Narendra Singh Singhi’s collec- 
tion in Calcutta. Itidepicts a goddess seated, facing, to front, ona lion to 
left and holding sceptre and cornucopia in the left hand and noose (fillet 
according to Dr. Mukherjee) in the right. The reading of the legend in modi- 
fied Greek script is Non... according to Martin and Nona Sao for Nana Shao 
according to Mukherjee, though the intended reading seeins to us to be 
Nonaia. The ‘ancient Babylonian (Sumerian) goddess Nana’ is identified 

-with the ‘Akkadian-Assyrian deity Ishtar’ and the ‘Persian goddess Anahita’. 

The fact can hardly be ignored, however, that the name of the goddess 
(Nana) is used in the Rgveda (IX. 112.3) in the sense of'‘mother’, so that it 
was easy to take her to be the same as the Indian Mother-goddess. 

The author discusses the subject in five chapters, the first and last of which 
are ‘Introduction’ (pp. 3-5 with notes, p.6) and ‘Epilogue’ (pp. 57-58 with 
notes, p. 59). The remaining chapters are—IT. Devices (pp. 9-20, notes, pp. 
21-30), Ш. Style and Technique (pp. 33-40 with notes, pp. 41-44), and IV. 
Rulers, Artists and Environment (рр. 47-50 with notes, pp. 51-53). Thero 
are also six appendices—1. Prototype of an Obverse Device of Kusana Coin- 
age (рр. 65-67 with notes, p. 68), П. The Deity of Puskalavati (pp. 71-74 
with notes, pp. 75-76), ILI. Interest of the Kusana Empire in Indo-Roman 
Trade (pp. 79-82 with notes, pp. 83-85), IV. Deity on a Silver Bowl in the 
Oxus Treasure (pp. 89-90 with notes, pp. 91-92), V. Intaglio Seal from Pesha- 
war (pp. 95-96 with notes, p. 97), and VI. Hermaphrodite Figure on a Silver 
Plate (pp. 101-04 with notes, pp. 105-06). The subject of the monograph is 
not big ; but bigness and importance have been imparted to it by the learned 
author's treatment, its heavy documentation being indicated by the fact that 
there are 30 pages of notes for 48 pages of text. The author has tried to 
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show how the foreign goddess in question contributed to the development of 
the concept of the Devi. 

The printing and getup of the work under review are quite satisfactory, 
"There are very few misprints, as in (U) Shabhe for [и] shabhe, i.e. usabhe, at 
p. 71. 

There are a few points on which we are inclined to disagree with the 
author. Thus what has been read as Brahmi va (pp. 10,109), to the proper 
‘left of the goddess, is either the initial Brahmi vowel e or the Greek letter 
delta. 

As regards the Kharosthi legend on the Puskalavatidevaté coin, which 
some scholars have read as ambi and Mukherjee reads as ampae, we do not 
consider either of them quite satisfactory. Dr. Mukherjee connects [ Pa ]- 
khalavadidevada(or ta) with ampae (p. 72) and is inclined to translate the 
legend as ‘Amba the deity of Pakhalavadi (Puskalávati). This is, however, 
not beyond doubt since, in that case, one would expect Pakhalavadi-devadae 
Ampae. 

The book is a welcome addition to the meagre literature on Indian 
numismatics. 

D. C. Smcar 


“LX 
A GUIDE TO THE TEMPLE TOKENS OF INDIA by Irwin F. 
Brotman published by the author, Los Angeles, California, USA, 1970; 
pages 208, with one map and many illustrations including those of the 
tokens. 


The book under review dealing with the Ramatahka type coins or 
tokens is a useful addition to the numismatic literature of India. This 
is the only exhaustive work on the subject and the author deserves our 
thanks. 

The author has described and illustrated 134 Ràmatahka type coins or 
tokens dividing them under the following groups—(1) KYsna the Cowherd, 
(2) Ràma-Laksmans, (3) Brahma, (4) Hanuman, (5) Jagannatha Triad, 
(6) K¥sna and Kali, (7) Laksmi, (8) Siva, (9) Sikh Guru, (10) Religious 
Procession (with Ram-abhiseka on the reverse), (11) Mosque, (12) Kalima, 
vand (13) Miscellaneous tokens including some representing the god Subrah- 
-mapya (wrongly spelt throughout as Sulnamanya) and the goddess Minaksi. 
There are 13 illustrations (e.g. Kf na the Cowherd, Coronation of Rama and 
Sita, etc.) and the representation of both obverse and reverse of all the 134 
coins. The printing and getup of the volume are excellent. 

Almost all students of Indian numismatics have the experience of seeing 
some Ramatanka type coins or tokens brought to them by people for exami- 
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nation. Because, however, they are even now manufactured in bronze or Ger- 
man silverat holy places and sold to pious pilgrims ascoins of hoary antiquity, 
I did not at first take any interest in them. It is only when in 1964 I came 
across a medieval silver issue of the Ramatanka type that I was specially 
interested in such coins or tokens and published two notes in the Journal of 
the Numismatic Society of India (Vol. XXVIII, 1966, pp. 90ff. ; Vol. XXIX, 
1967, pp. 52ff.) and later incorporated them in my Studies in Indian Coins, 
1968, pp. 252ff. Generally speaking, Mr. Brotman does not discuss the coins 
or tokens published by myself and others. Thus thethree pieces which are 
described and illustrated at pp. 90-93 of his work, are similar to No. 7 des- 
cribed at pp. 257-58 of my book, although what he regards as the god 
Brahma, I have taken to be Seated Laksmi (cf. the illustration of the goddess 
Laksmi at p. 128 of the book under review). Likewise, the reverse of his No.2 
described and illustrated at pp. 140-41 is similar to that of my No. 6 (op.cit., 
p. 257) with this difference that the total of the numerialfigures in a row is 
20 in the former, but 15 in the latter. I may mention in this connection that 
the numerous illustrations in the book under review have helped me in correct- 
ing my reading of the obverse legend of the ‘Rama-Laksmana: Rám-àbhi- 
Seka’ type. Formerly I read it as Rama-Lachamana Janaka java(ya)ta 
Hanamanaka, ‘Victorious are Rama, Laksmana, Janaki and Hanumat' (op. 
cit., p. 255). It is now found that the correct reading is Rama Lachamana 
Јапака ja bala Hanamanaka which seems to stand for 


Ram Lachman Janki | 
jai bolo Hanmankt |! 


“Rama, Laksmana and Janaki. Say, ‘Victory to Hanumat’.” Mr. Brot- 
man seems to have adopted my old reading of the legend at some places (pp. 
66, 68, 72, 74, 76, 78, 80, 82, 84) with (ya)ta wrongly for java(ya)ta, though 
the correct reading is given at p. 40 with a wrong translation, The reverse 
legend is Rama-Sa (for Rama-Sità) at p. 102, No. 6, and Rüma-Sita at p. 
104, No. 7 (not Rama-Janaka in both the cases), while the obverse legend of 
No. 9 at p. 106is Hama (i.e. Hanman) and not Hanumanaka. Likewise 
we find that the obverse legend of the first token of p. 144, is not sata katara, 
but om sat kartar. Оп a token of the same type recently shown to me by my 
pupil, Sri P. K. Bhattacharya of the North Bengal University, the date 1804 
is found. The year should be referred to the Vikrama Samvat as in certain 
Sikh coins (cf. Sircar, op. cit., p. 398, РІ. XXII. 10), so that the year corres- 
ponds to 1748 A. D. 

While expressing our thankfulness to the author for this extremely interest- 
ing and useful work, we are inclined to draw his attention to some other 
blemishes which he may try to remove in the next edition. 

In the first place, there are mistakes besides those indicated above. Thus 
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the use of the word {айКа is assigned to the 9th century B. С. (p. іх), where 
“B.C.” is no doubt a mistake for ‘A.D.’ However, for a much earlier date, see 
Allan’s Cat. (A. І), p. cxxii. At p. 16, there seem to be some errors in the 
mention, of ‘Bhaya, the giver of blessings’, as a name of Sürya and ‘Kapar- 
din’ (‘he of the braided hair’) as that of Visnu. At p. 18, it is said, due to 
confusion, that the Arabs “in the early 8th century had established supermacy 
over northern India! and also *From Baluchistan they advanced into Sind 
and the lower Punjab. The Arab colonies in the north had little political or 
religious influence over the rest of India.” For ‘Gopinatha Roa’, read ‘Gopi- 
natha Rao’ at pp. 95, 206, and read 'Sircar,"D. C.' after (not before) ‘Sindhu’ 
at p. 208 (Index). ` 

- There is again confusion when the author says in respect of ‘South India’ 
— The four basic language groups in the area are Tamil, Malayalam, Kaa- 
nada and Telugu. The (sic—Telugu, the) whole of the area being called 
Tamil land" (p. 17), and in another context, ‘‘In the epic Purana, the ami- 
able Rakshasi, goddess of the house, is represented" (p. 21). The statement 
that Satya, Tretà, Dvàpara and Kali last respectively for 4800, 3600, 2400. 
and 1200 years (p. 21) is not accurate. We have to read ‘Qutb-ud-din’ for 
*Kuth-ud-din' (p. 19), *maintained there whatever peace they could" for main- 
tained their ...'(p. 19), ‘martial brotherhood’ for *matial brotherhood’ (p. 20), 
‘Kausambj’, ‘Kushana’. ‘Gondophares’ and ‘Kadphises’ respectively for. 
*Kausanbi', ‘Kusana‘, *Gondophanes' and ‘Kadhises’ (p. 21), *Matsyopákhya- 
na’ for ‘Matsyopkhyana’ (р. 24), ‘Kaikeyi’ for *Kaikey' (p. 25), ‘Lakshmana’ 
for ‘Laksmana’ (p. 25 et passim), ‘Mandavi’ for ‘Mandavya’ (p. 26), ‘Sruta- 
kirti' for ‘Strutakiriti’ (p. 26), ‘she convinces’ for ‘convinces’ (p. 26), etc. 

^ We request the energetic author to remove such blemishes in order to 
make the book more useful to the students of Indian numismatics 

5 D. C. Smcar 


LXI 


INDIA AS SEEN IN THE BRHATSAMHITA OF VARAHAMIHIRA 
by Ajay Mitra Shastri, published by Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi, 1969 ; pages 
503 excluding bibliography (13 pp.) and index (35 pp.), with 21 plates ; price 
Rs. 50.00. > 

The book: under review has eight chapters, the first of which deals with 
*Varáhamihira : his Age, Life and Works’, and the others are—II. Geographi- 
cal Data, III. Religion, 1V. Social Life, V. Economic Life, VI. Astrology in 
Every-day Life, VII. Fine Arts, and VIII. Literature. There are four Appen- 
dices—I. Polity and Government, II. Jupiter's Cycles of Twelve and Sixty 
Years, III. Textual Evidence bearing on Rainfall in Ancient India, and IV. 
Dakargala or the Art of Exploring Underground Water-veins. The chapters 
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оп social and economic life are divided into as many as eight and seven sec- 
tions respectively. The treatment is very thorough and exhibits the author's 
carefulness, erudition and critical acumen. 

There are not many misprints. However, in a book of this type, it is easy 
to trace points on which the reader may not agree with the author ; but they 
are of a minor nature and do not detract from its value. The learned author's 
attention is drawn to a few such points which he may consider while revising 
the work for another edition. ^ ` 

The identification of Maru and Daseraka attrıbuted to the author of the 
Studies in the Geography of Ancient and Medieval India (p. 75) should go to 
the medieval lexicographers ; e.g. Hemacandra’s Abhidhānacintāmani has 
Maravas=tu Dafserakak (cf. Sircar, Cosmography and Geography in Early 
Indian Literature, p. 104). As regards the Nagaratresthin m the records of 
the Gupta age (p. 319), the designation has now been traced in that of the 
Nagarseth m the Pañcãyat system called Cauthiya in late medieval Rajasthan 
(Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXI, p. 60, note 2 ; Journal of the University of Gauhati, 
Vol. VI, 1955, pp. 81-85 ; Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, Ahmed- 
abad, 1954, pp. 52-55). As regards the location of the Kukura country, it 
may not have been far removed from the city of Dvaraka which is described 
in the Bhagavata Purána (Y. 11. 10) as protected by the Kukuras, Andhakas 
and VIgnis. The Vannupatha Jataka (p. 500), or any Jataka as a matter of 
fact, should not be assigned to the 6th century B.C. 

The book is a welcome addition to our Indological literature. 

D. C. SiR&CAR 
- LXII 

THE YADAVAS AND THEIR TIMES by Onkar Prasad Verma, pub- 
lished by Vidarbha Samshodhan Mandal, Nagpur, 1970; pages 366 exclud- 
ing genealogy (2 pp.) list of inscriptions (16 pp.), bibliography (18 pp.) and 
index (18 pp.), with one map and 18 plates ; price Rs. 45.00. 

The book under review deals with the history of the Yadava dynasty of 
-Devagiri in eight chapters. Chapters I-IV relating to political history are— 
Т. Origin and Habitat, II. Early History, Jaitugi I (sic—Jaitugi and Siñg- 
-hana), and IV. Successors of Siàghana, while the remaining chapters dealing 
with cultural history are—V. Administration, VI. Social and Economic Con- 
dition, VII. Religious Condition, and VIII. Art and Architecture. We are 
glad to note that the author’s treatment of the subject is characterised by 
sober judgement and critical acumen. І 

There are a few blemishes to which we draw the learned author's atten- 
tion, 80 that he may remove them while revising the work for another edition, 
We аге sorry that Yàdava R&macandra’s sons are mentioned as Sahkaradeva 
and Bhimadeva (pp. 160, 368) even though S. H. Hodivala long ago proved 
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in his Studies in Indo-Muslim History (1939, рр. 372-73) that the correct 
forms of the said names are Siñghanadeva and Bhillamadeva. It may be 
mentioned in this connection that a great injustice has been done to that 
sound scholar in the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan's The Delhi Sultanate (1960, 
pp. 48-49) wherein Hodivala's views have been appropriated without proper 
acknowledgement. It is unfortunate that Hodivala's work does not find a 
place, in Dr. Verma's bibliography. 

Equally unfortunate seems to be Dr. Verma's omission of any reference 
to the important Devalali epigraph (A. R. Ind. Ep., 1957-58, p. 3 ; Ep. Ind., 
Vol. XXXVII, Part Il, April, 1967, pp. 74 ff.) of Bhillama HI, dated 1052 
A.D., in his discussion on the said ruler (pp. 29ff.), whose reign he wrongly 
assigns to 1020-45 A.D. The Devalali inscription records the grant of four 
villages in the kingdom of Calukya Ahavamalla (Somesvara I, 1043-68 A.D.) 
in favour of the Bráhmana Stidhara Dandanayaka whom Paramara Bhoja 
(1000-55 A.D.) appointed the governor of the fort of Enakai (in the Nasik 
District) which Һе made over to the Calukya king's feudatory Bhillama 111. 
Sridhara’s treachery and ingratitude are all the more deplorable because his. 
family was enjoying favours of the Paramara kings for generations, his. 
great-grandfather Sillana having migrated from Oyari, in Madhyadefa, to. 
serve under Paramára Vairisimha ruling from Dhara. 

Among numerous minor errors including misprints, reference may be 
made to *Derette' (pp. 85, 86 note, 143, line 7, etc.) for "Derrett" ; *Welseley 
Haig’ (p.151) for ‘Wolseley Haig’; ‘Vagabhata’ (p. 159, note 4) for 
“‘Vagbhata’ ; “А. K. Naraine’ (sic) represented as the author in relation to 
‘B.G. (Bombay Gazetteer), I, ii, p. 21, fn. 1’ (p.291), ‘Rapson, Indian Coins, 
London 1908 (sic—Strassburg, 1898)' (p. 390), etc. 

The book will be more useful to the students if such blemishes are 
removed in the future edition. 


D. C. SiRCAR 
Р LXII 
AN AGRIPPAN SOURCE—A STUDY OF INDO-PARTHIAN 
HISTORY by B. N. Mukherjee, published by Pilgrim Publishers, Calcutta, 
1969 ; pages 341 with a map and three plates ; price Rs. 35.00. 

Dr. B. N. Mukherjee has established his reputation as a keen student of 
the history of the Uttarapatha division of ancient Bháratavarsa or Kumárj- 
dvipa when the said area was under the domination of the Indo-Bactrian. 
Greeks, the Scytho-Parthians and the Kusanas. We have had occasion to 


review a few of his works in the pages of this journaland elsewhere. As im 
the other cases, a small subject has assumed a sizable form in the work under 
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review due to the author's scholarly and comprehensive treatment and heavy 
. documentation. 

There are altogether six chapters and five appendices covering pages 
1-263, the remaining 78 pages containing list of abbreviations, select biblio- 
graphy, index, corrigenda and description of plates. Besides the Introduction 
(Chapter I, pp. 1-6 ; notes pp. 6-12) and conclusion (Chapter VI, pp. 157-60 ; 
notes pp. 161-63), the titles of the other chapters are as follows : П. The 

. Evidence of Agrippa (pp. 13-22 ; notes pp. 22-26) ; III. Other Sources—I 
(pp. 27-32 ; notes pp. 33-40) ; IV. Other Sources— II (pp. 41-52 ; notes pp. 
.52-60); V. The Arsacids in the Indian Borderlands (pp. 61-108; notes pp. 
.108-56). The titles of the Appendices are the following: I. The Group of 
Azes I and North-Western India (pp. 167-75; notes pp. 176-82); Ц. The 
Date of Gondophares I (pp. 183-90 ; notes pp. 190-98); Ш. Maues and the 
_Arsacids (pp. 199-205 ; notes pp. 205-10); IV. The Date of the Stathmoi 
-Parthikoi (pp. 211-12 5 notes pp. 213-15) ; V. Arsacids, Indo-Parthians and 
.Kusánas (pp. 216-26; notes рр. 227-54); and Supplementary Notes, pp. 
257-63. 
The author’s treatment is generally sober; but due to the dearth of 
«detailed information on many points, the history ofthe Scytho-Parthians of 
-India is full of controversial issues, and ıt is therefore difficult to reach finali- 
ty on several of the problems discussed in the work under review. As an 
illustration, let us take up one such case which is of some importance. Of 
-the Imperial Sakas, Dr. Mukherjee seems to place Maues almost immediately 
before the Azes group (assigned to 58-21 A.D.) and regards Azes I to have 
been the founder of the Saka era (pp. 175, 189). At the same time, he thinks 
that "atleast up to the end of the rule of the group of Azes I, the lower 

-Indus region roughly corresponding to the British province of Sind and South 
Bahawalpur, was not, annexed to the territory of the known Scytho-Parthian 
chiefs” (p. 21). 

This is quite unconvincing in our opinion. In the first place, the author 
- of the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea in the first century A. D. and the Greek 
geographer Ptolemy in the following century mention the lower valley of the 
Indus respectively as Scythia (land of the Scythians or Sakas) and Indo- 
Scythia (Saka land in India), and this suggests that the said territory had been 
occupied by the Sakas before the latter half of the first century A.D. 
Secondly, the author of the Periplus says that, in his time, Minnagara, capi- 
tal of Scythia, was under the occupation of Parthian princes who were driving 
each other out. This seems to suggest an earlier date for the Scythian or 
Šaka occupation of Minnagara (capital of the land called Scythia). Thirdly, 

the geographical name Sakasthana, i.e. Scythia or Indo- Scythia, is mentioned 
-in one of the Mathura lion-capital inscriptions assigned to the beginning of 
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the first ceritury A. D. so that the Scythian occupation of the Lower Indus 
yalley which led to the application of the name Sakasthana or Scythia (Indó- 
Scythia) to it may be ascribed to the latter part of the first century B. C. 
Fourthly, the name Scythia, Indo-Scythia or Śakasthāha applied to the Lower 
Indus Valley was obviously coined after Sakastán (modern Seistàn in East 
Iran); a name known to Isidore of Charax who wrote about the close of the 
first century B.C. The probability is that it was the Sakas of the Iranian 
Sakastán who settled in the Lower Indus Valley and gave the name of their 
old homeland to their new territory as in the case of the names Pataliputra 
(near Patna) and Srávasti (on the borders of the Gonda and Bahraich Dis 
tricts, U. P.) given respectively to Cuddalore in Tamil Nadu and the Hili- 
Balurghat region in North Bengal. Fifthly, who could have been responsible 
lor the application of the name Scythia, Indo-Scythia or Sakasthána to the 
i Lower Indus Valley excepting the known Scythian monarchs ? We do not 
think that there is an answer to this question which is likely to be as satis- 
` factory as the suggestion associating the nomenclature with the occupation of 

the land by the Imperial Scythians. Sixthly, ifthe name of the Sakas or 

Scythians became associated with the lower valley of the Indus as early as 

the Ist century B. C., it is very probable that Saka occupation had been con- 

fined to the said area for some time before it spread to the other adjoining 
regions. 

Unlike Dr. Mukherjee’ 3 other works, the volume under review contains 

- many misprints some of which do not find place in the corrigenda (pp. 329- 

36). But they do not detract from the value of the work. We recommend 

the book to the students of early Indian history. 


D. C. SiRCAR 
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1. The number of students admitted to the First Year М, A. class 
(1970-72), under the restricted admission scheme, is 27. 

2. The number of students in the Second Year M. A. Class (1970—71) is 
45. 

3. The number of candidates registered' for the М. A. Examination iñ 
Ancient Indian History and Culture, 1969, was 169. Out of them, 130 ac- 
tually appeared at the examination. Of the said candidates, 92 passed (one in 
Class I), the percentage of passes being 74.8. The Carmichael Professor’s 
prize for regular attendance was awarded to Sm. Rama Gupta (1967-69)— 
India and Ethiopia from the Seventh Century B.C. by Prof. Suniti Kumar 
Chatterjee. 

4. The number of books purchased for the вау during this session 
(1970-71) is 176, thus making a total of 4447. The number of books received 
during the period іп exchange for the Centre’s publications and for review in 
the Journal of Ancient Indian History is 66, so that the total number of 
books in the Library is now 4513. 

5. For 1970-72, the following graduates were selected as National Scho- 
lars for studying the M. A. course in Ancient Indian History and Culture: 
(1) Sri Aniruddha Prasad (Patna University), (2) Sm. Saila Kumari (Andhra 
University), (3) Sm. Krishna Majumdar (Calcutta University), and (5) Sm. 
Ratna Gangopadhyay (Calcutta University). 

6. Sm. Malaya Sengupta, М.А. (Calcutta University), was appointed 
Research Scholar of the Department, while Sri Saikat Bandyopadhyay, M.A. 
(Calcutta University), and Sm. Kalpana'Ghosh, М.А. (Lucknow University), 
were appointed Research Scholars at the Centre. Sm. Sengupta has taken 
up Studies in the Early Inscriptions of Gujarat and Sri Bandyopadhyay The 
Brahmi Script as the subjects of their research. 

7. Sm. Bandana Chattopadhyay, M.A. (Visva-Bharati University), was 
appointed Junior Research Fellow at the Centre. Dr. Sm. M. I. Marfatia 
M.A.,Ph.D. (Bombay University) was also appointed Junior Research 
Fellow. 

8. The following have been admitted to the degree. of D. Phil in AIHG, 
Calcutta University. 

() Sri Chunilal Chakrabarti, M. A., for his thesis entitled The Historical 
Geography of Udicya or Uttarapatha. 

G) SriDipakchandra Bhattacharya, M.A., for his thesis entitled. Stud- 
les in Buddhist Iconography in Eastern India. 
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(üi) Sri Amalendu Sarkar, M. A., for his thesis entitled Siva in Medie- 
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the Journal of Anclent Indian History. 
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‘Ancient Indian Religious Life’ and (ii) “Political and Administrative Systems 
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taining to the University of Calcutta and other local institutions, out of the 
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were read and discussed by the teachers of the Department and Research 
Associates, Fellows-and Scholars attached to the Centre and Department. 

The proceedings of most of these Seminars have been incorporated in the 
present Volume of the Journal. 
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13. The Centre Published (1) Early Indian Indigenous Coins and (2) 
Social Life in Ancient India, edited by Prof. D. C. Sircar, being proceedings 
of the first and the second day of the sixth series of the annual Inter-University 
Seminars held at the Centre in February, 1970. Vol. Ш of the Journal of 
Ancient Indian History (1969—70), edited by Prof. D. C. Sircar, was published 
by the Department. à 

14. (i) Prof. D.C. Ѕігсаг, Carmichael Professor and Head of the Depart- 
ment and Director of the Centre, was elected President of (1) Twenty-seventh 
Session of the All-India Oriental Conference to be held under the auspices 
of the Vikram University, Ujjayini, and (2) Ninth Annual Session of the 
Madhya Pradesh Itihása Parisad (Bhopal)to be held under the auspices of 
the University of Saugor, both in December, 1971. Prof. Sircar delivered two 
speciallectures, as mentioned above, at the Department of AIHC Calcutta 
University and another three on *EpigraphicalDiscoveries in East Pakistan’ 
at the Government Sanskrit College, Calcutta. The Kannada Research Insti- 
tute, Karnatak University, Dharwar, has just published his three lectures on 
‘Some Problems concerning the KuSanas’ delivered there in January, 1969. 

(ii) Dr. Kalyankumar Ganguli, Reader in the Department, has been 
elected President of the forthcoming session of the Museums Association of 
India. 

Gi Dr. Amarendranath Lahiri, Reader in the Department, has been 
elected Vice-Chairman of the Numismatic Society of India and President of 
the same society for its forthcoming session to be held at Poona in October, 
1971. 

(iv) Dr. Sisirkumar Mitra, Reader at the Centre, has been elected Trea- 
surer of the Asiatic Society, Calcutta. 

(у) Dr. Kalyankumar Dasgupta, Lecturer in the Department, attended 
the 28th Internatiomal Congress of Orientalits held at Canberra in Janu- 
агу, 1971. He participated in Seminars held in October, 1970, and April, 
1971, under the auspies of the Institute of Historical Studies and the Asiatic 
Society at Jodhpur and Calcutta. 

(vi) Dr. Samaresh Bandyopadhyay, Lecturer in the Department, attend- 
edthe 59th Annual Conference of the Archaeological and Numismatic 
Societies of India held at Nagpur in October and November, 1970. 

(vii) Dr. Sm. Kshanika Saha, Research Associate at the Centre, has 
published a book entitled Buddhism in Central Asia. 

(viii) Dr. Narendranath Bhattacharya, Senior Research Fellow at the 
Centre, published a book entitled Indian Mother Goddess. He delivered a 
lecture at the Rabindra Bharati University in March, 1971. 

(ix) Dr. Asim Kumar Chatterjee, Senior Research Fellow at the Centre, 
published a book entitled The Cult af Skanda-Karttikeya in Ancient India. 
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Dhulev plate 198-99 Dusyanta 315 
Dhulia District 363 Dutta, Nalinaksha 354 
Diamabad 207, 212, 213 & n Dutta, K. P. 186, 192 
Dieng 279 Dvadasaditya 227-28, 230-31, 237 
Dighanikaya 145n, 155 and n Dvàpara 348 
Dihihg 62n - Dvaraka 312, 349 
Dihiñgiya Raja 69 Dvivedabhatta 39-40, 43 
Dikpila 235 & n ' Dvivedi, H. N. 134 
Dikshit, M. G. 362 Dwarakanath, C. 363 
Dikshitar, V. R. R. 158 &n ^ Dwivedi, C. B. 369 

. Dimugràm 65, 70 Egypt 319, 334-35, 342 
Dinajpur 83 Elliot, Walter 354 
Dieng 249, 258 Ellora 278-79, 329 
Diodorus Siculus 152n Emmerick, R. E. 360 
Dipahkara-Buddha 366 Enakai 350 
Diringer, D. 134 Endere 101 
Divàkara 231-32, 234 ; Eran 83, 99, 369 
Divakarapandita 32, 52 š: Esteller, А. 358 
Divaspati 229 Ethiopia 333-36 
Divyantara 42 Ezana 335 
Domonš-orš 66, 70 Fabri, Charles 354 


Dong Duong 103, 253 Faridpur 186, 189, 228, 318 
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Fausboell, V. 221 Ganguli, M. L. 304 
Feldbaek, Ole 221 Ganguli, K. К. 373 
Fergusson, James 269, 271n, 273n, Ganjam 122-23 
275n, 280n, 281, 354 Garga-Yavana 302 


Feuerstein, G. 359 

Fick, R. 16n 

Fillozat, J. 56n, 135, 365 

Finot, L. 16n, 19n, 29n, 34n, 38n, 
39n, 40n, 41n, 45n, 

Fisher, Ivo 222 

Fleet, J. F. 80-81, 133-34, 214-16, 
331 

Foucher, M. 256 

Fou-nan 38, 258 

Fournereau 245, 278n 

Francke 275n 

Fuad, Safar 209n 

Fuereccerus 337 

Führer, А. 81 

Gadàdharasirhha 62 

Gadayuddha 339 

Gadre, А. S. 134 

Gafurov, B. 355 

Gahadavala 75, 92 

Gai, G. S. 362 

Сай, E. A. 63n 

Gajabahu 142 

Gajapati-Siryavamsi dynasty 122 

Сајауапа Sarvatata 76 

Gamasti 232 

Ganapati 181-85, 312 

‘Ganapatih}daya 185 

Ganapatya cult 184 

Gandhara 255, 262 

Ganeša 129, 183-84, 185n, 228, 292, 
306, 308, 312 

'Ganešani 184, 316 

Сайра 92-93, 122-23, 368 

Ganganagar 106 

Gangopadhyay, Ratna 371 

Ganguli, A. B. 372 


Garuda Purāga 234, 368 

Gaspardone, E. 198-99 

Сайа Saptasatt 331, 368 

Gauda 189, 310 

Gaudi 116-17, 120-23 

Gauhati 60, 64 

Gaur, D. S. 363 

Gautama (author of the Nydsutra) 
364 

Gautama 22n, 35n, 36n, 233 

Gautamiputra Satakarni 76, 162, 165 
&n i 

Gautamiputra Yajüa-Sátakarni 8, 11- 
12 

Gaya 182 

Gedininas 338 

Geiger, Wilhelm 147n, 149n 

Getty, A. 185 & n 

Ghata Jataka 312, 314 

Ghirshman, R. 211п 

Ghosh, A. 1 & a, 3,9n, 362 

Ghosh, A. K. 370 

Ghosh, J. C. 197, 302 

Ghosh, Kalpana 371 

Ghosh, N. C. 368 

Ghosh, R. 365 

Ghoshal, R. K. 197 

Ghoshal, U. N. 153n, 331, 333 

Gilgit 216 ] 

Gilund 207,212, 213 & n 

Gimaret, D. 365 

Giriyek 185n 

Giteau, Madeleine 359 

Слуап, 211 

Glamann, Kristof 220-21 

Goa 325, 362 

Godavari 122-23, 160, 162, 324 
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Goeteborg 224 

Goetingen 135 

Gokhale, S. 362 

Goloubew, V. 390 

Gombrich, R. 298 

Gonda, J. 30n, 56a, 352 

Gondophares 348, 367 

Gopal, В. R. 324-25 

Gopal, L. 367 

Gopal, M. H. 330 

Gopani, A. S. 144n, 360 

Gopinatha Rao, T. A. 202n, 227, 
231n, 234n, 235 & n, 236 

Gossen 335 

Goswami, Sm. K. 291, 298 

Gothic 253 

Goudriaan, E. 364 

Gouin, Philippe 359 

Govindacandra 84, 92 

Govindadeva 192, 194 

Govindamanikya 193-95, 313 

Granoff, P. 362 

Grierson 223 

Grinstead, Eric 220 

Grousset, R. 201n 

Gudimallam 293 

Guerinot, A. 135 

Gilleminet 30n 

Gujar, Y. R. 367 

Gujarat 76, 90, 106, 117-18, 127, 290, 
300, 306 

Gujjar, Irene N. 355 

Gulik, R. H. van 134 

Gunapala 360 

Gunavarman I 339 

Guntur District 1, 77, 329 

Guntupalli inscription 122, 161 & n, 
162 

Gupta, Sm. C. 286, 289, 297, 302, 
305, 343 

Gupta, H. С. 357-58- 
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Gupta, K. K. 134 

Gupta, P. L. 355, 363, 368 

Gupta, S. K. 367 

Gupta, Sm. Rama 371 

Gurumukhi 117 

Gurumurthy, S. 360, 363 

Gwalior 134, 279, 284, 336 

Haarh, Erik 222 

Haegglund, Gunilla 224 

Haellquist, Karl-Reinhold 219 

Hala 368 

Halaf210 

Halàyudhastotra 181 

Haldar, A. 360 

Haldar, Jnanranjan 298, 372 

Halhed, N. B. 286 

Halla 144 

Hamilton 65n 

Hamp, E. P. 365 

Handa, D. 358, 367-68 

Hangal 325 

Hara 229 

Haradharma 37 

Hara-Gauri 62n 

Harakeli-nàtaka 73 

Harappa 106,207n, 212-13, 219-20, 
358 

Hari 194-95, 229, 233 

Haridasa Siddhantavagiía 304-05 

Hari-Hara 62n, 184 

Haripura 40 

Harisepa 77 

Harisvàmin 315 

Hariti 360 

Harivamsa 302, 314, 339. 

Harle, J. C. 359 

Harsacarita 152, 216 

Hartman, C. G. 223 

Hastinapura 170, 174 

Hastipüla 367 

Hathigumpha inscription 160 & n, 162 
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Hatun inscription 216 
Hauva-orà 66, 71 

Hazai, G. 358 

Hazara District 109-10 
Helaraja 370 

Heliodoros 178 
Hemacandra 349, 368 
Hendriksen, Hans 221 
Heramba-Ganapati 185-86 
Herodotos 79 

Herzfeld, Marianne 356 
Hidimba 320 
Hili-Balurghat region 352 
Himachal Pradesh 221, 299 
Himalaya 87, 256 
Hirafiasame 179 
Hirapnyadáman 25 
Hirapur (Orissa) 185n 
Hissar 209-11 
Hisse-Borala 98 

Hjejle, Benedicte 219 
Hodder, M. Westropp 355 
Hodivala, S. H. 349, 350 
Holmboe, H. 222 
Hopkins, E. Washburn 355 
Hore, Kalipada 372 
Hottul 324 

Hoysala 325, 339 
Hfsikeéa 40 

Hultzsch, E. 39n, 81, 134 
Hūna 366 ; lipi 105 
Hunter, G. K. 134 
Husain, S. 365 

Hutton, J. H. 18n, 55n 
Huviska 101, 308, 312 
Нуал Karpüra 42 

Hyan Pavitra 40, 42 
Hyderabad 135-36, 160 
Hyksos 342 

Ibn Khurdadbah 20n 
Iksvaku 12, 77, 114 
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Па 317 

Ilaüceral Irumporai 137, 140 

Tlan-Kaduñgon 137-39, 141 

Imbert, Jean 56n 

Indochina 102-03, 112, 131-33, 238, 
249, 256, 297 

Indonesia 102-03, 112, 131-33, 297, 
365 

Indore 201, 319 

Indra 62, 153 & n, 156, 230-33, 312 

Indradevi 40 

Indraprastha 305 

Indraraja 115 

Indravarná 62 

Indravarman 26, 32, 37, 40-41, 243, 
245, 254, 266 

Indravarman II 103 

Tan 97, 108-09, 209-10, 213, 297 

Iraq 209n 

Irumporai 139 

Tsanadatta 28 

Iéanavarman 28 

Téanavarman I 39 

lévarapura 32 

lévararáta 90 

Tévaravasaka 214-15 

I-tsing, 261 & n, 267 

Iyer, L. Anantha Krishna 355 

Jacques, N. Claude 29n 

Jagattuhga 325 

Jaggayyapeta 5n, 353 

Jaiminiyafrautasutra 223 

Jain, Chotelal 134 

Jain, K. P. 134 

Jain, R. C. 355 

Jaipur 144п, 185n, 186 

Jajnagar 322 

Jalángeévara 32 

Jalaun District 304 

Jalgaon District 362 

Jamadagni 233 
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Sambucariyam 360 Jod-Báügla temple 300 

-Jarabud$va, Jambüdvipa 13n Joergensen 221 

Jamshedpur 301 Johansson, R. I. 224 
«Janaki 347 Jorwe 213n 

Janamejaya 304 Joshi, J. P. 369 

Janert, K. L. 135 Joshi, L. M. 355 

Japan 131, 263, 283 Joshi, М. C. 368 

Japila, Japla 75 Joshi, R. V. 362 


Jarésandha 312-13 

Jaratküru 320 

Jatila Gautami 321 

Jaunpur 343 

Java 14, 56n, 103, 117, 201n, 238, 
249n, 250 & n, 251-52, 263, 279, 
283, 319, 359 

Jaya 308 

Jayadevi 40-41 

Jayamahapradhána 40 

Jayamangala 164n 

Jayaráma 193, 195, 313 

Jayaraái 303, 307 

Jayavarman I 28, 30, 44-45 

Jayavarman II 29, 40, 42 

Jayavarman IV 26, 40, 42, 47-48 А 

Jayavarman V 15, 40-41, 44, 49 & 
n, 51-52 

Jayavarman VI 32, 41 

Jayavarman VII 15-16, 19, 40, 50 

Jayavarman VIII 44 

Jayavarman Parama-viralaka 32 

Jayaviravarman 53 

Jayendradhipativarman 40-41 

Jessore District 186-87, 188n 

Jha, A. K. 303, 307, 310-11 

Jha, D. N. 330-31 

Jha, S. K. 365 

Jha, V. N. 366 

Jibudeva 8 

Jinad&sa-ganin 144 

Јйапасапӣга 28 

Jūänapriya 28n 


Junšgadh 75-76; inscription 163, 
296 

Kabandha' 319. 

Kabul 101 

Kacarimahal 61, 65, 70 

Kaccha 299 

Kadamba dynasty 76, 91, 114, 130, 
132-33, 325 

Kadamba-Nagara temple 328 

Kadambari 164n 

Kadaram 250n 

Kaden, К. J. 31 

Kadipada 193-94 

Kadphises 348 

Kaduñgon 138, 139 & n, 141 

Kadauügon Tlañkaduñgo 138 

Kafiristan 222 

Kailása mountain 202 

Kailasanatha temple 327 

Kakanadabota 214 

Kakavarna (Kālāśoka) 149-52 

Kalacand temple 300 


' Kalachala 90 


Kaladgi District 363 

Kalapriya 304 

Kalafoka 147, 149-52 

Kalayat 369 

Kalayavana 302 

Kali 223, 348, 364 

Kalibangan 106 

Kalidasa 19, 163-64, 315, 317, 344, 
360 

Kálindi (Yamuna) 40, 83 
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Kaliñga 122, 160, 161 & n, 305 Karatoya 322 
Kaliya-naga 301-02 : Karka 324 

Kalpa-vIksa 156-57 Karli 276 

Kalpi 304 Karma- dharma 30n 
Kalyágadeva, Kalyanamanikya 192- —Karmantara-varna 32 

95, 313 Karna (king) 130 

Kamakhya 61, 69 Karnata, Karnataka 98, 130, 324-26, 
Kamalardhangina-Narayana 182 329-30, 339-40, 363 

Kamala£ila 310 Karttikeya 223, 306, 308, 312 
Kámarüpa 63-64, 65n, 67, 69-70, 89 Кагпг 142 & n 


Kamasutra 164n, 289-90 
Kamboja 14n, 78, 108 
Kambu 39 & n, 45, 56n 
Kambuja 38, 39 & n, 45 
Kambupuri 39n 
Kambu-varhía 39n 
Kaminisirnha 300 

Kamlafi 58 
Kamrip-Kamta 322 
Karhsten 17-18, 42 

Kamta 322 

Kanaibarshi inscription 69n 
Kanara District 125 
Kanauj 97-98 

Kafici 360 

Kaficipuram 86, 74, 227n, 257 
Kandahar 77, 108, 369 
Kane, P. V. 36n 
Kanehasurimaugrama 65, 70 
K'ang Т'а1 39n 
Kanhabemna 160-61 
Kanhan river 161 

Kaniska I 97, 217, 297, 308 
Kannada 123 

Kanva 315 

Kapadiya M. K. 134 
Kapil, R.N. 363 
Karsapana 203 
Kara-$asana 89 

Karaten Jagat Kaden 29 
Kara Tepe 210, 211 


Karu-ur, Karuvir 141-42, 143 & n 

Karuvir-efiya o]vatko 143 

Kashalikar, M. J. 368 

Kashmir 317-18, 255, 360 

Kasi 145-46 

Kafika 165n 

Kasten, Roennow 224 

Kasthali 193-94 

Kaéyapa 233, 364 

Kaíyapaíilpa 234 

Каћа 250n 

Katapayadi 100 

Katare, S. L. 369 

Kathasaritsagara 308, 344 

Katha Upanisad 290 

Kathiawar 90-91, 134, 200, 227, 330, 
353 

Kathi 200 

Kathika 200 

Kathiyavad 200 

Katyayana 320; S'rautasutra 309 

Kaunpdinya 38, 39n, 45, 56n 

Kausambi 171, 173, 175-77, 348, 
367 

КашіКа 233 

Kautilya 31, 43n, 203, 2040, 205-06,. 
289-91, 332, 343-44 

Kaverj 292-93 ; valley 292 

Kavindrarimathana 52 

Kavisvara-pandita 52 

Kayyamimamsa 164n 
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Kayastha 301 ` Koleluttu script 125 = 
кеши кешр Дор і 29, N Mn 
Kdei Ari 25 55, 57 
Kedah 250n Konákona 305 
Rene od Kopárak 281, 305, 366 
Kern 159n, 162, 163n Koñgu country 142 
Кейіп 342 Koñkana 329 
Кош 203 Konow, Sten 81, 134, 223, 314 
Khadga dynasty 190-91 onti 51-52 
Khajuraho 86, 301 ы. С. Е.372 
Khandagiri 77, 370 Kosala 88, 145-46 
Khandalavala, V. 369 Koskenniemi, Seppo 219 
Khandava 304 Kotalipara 187 
Khandesh region 160-63, 164 & п, Koti, N. W. 362 

165 Krala 30n 
Khan, F. A. 1911 Krala [аауай 53 & n 
Khansa, K. С. 355 Kramrisch, S. 355 
Khardaka (Ksatrapa) 216 ЕЗ 
Khare, G. Н, 134 Krishna Deva 2120 
Khare, R. S. 355 Krishna, M. Н. 166n 
Khen kingdom 322 Krishna-Guntur region 114 
Khlox Karmantara eka 55 Krishnan, K. G. 137, 168n 
KhloBvala 37, 52-53 . Krishna Sastri, Н. 229n 


Khmer 14n, 35, 46, 56, 58, 238, 242- Kristijonas Donelaitis 337 
43,245-48, 251-59, 263-65, 359 Krsna III 362 

Khmuk vrak krala arcana 29, 33, 38 Kf sni river 159-62 

Khmuk vrah kriya arccana 23-24, 51- KT sna Vasudeva 313 


53, 58 Krom 250 
Khun-lühg 62 Krryakalpataru 360- 
Kielhorn, F. 39n, 135 Kgetrajiia 31 
Kirticandra Baq-Baquvi 63 Kubera 156 
Кит caturjjatam 21 Kubja 77, 130 
Ko Atan Ceral Irumporai 137-39 Kucha (Central Asia) 110, 131 
Koc-Hajo 64 Kadal 143 
Kodai 143 Kudumiyamalai 73 
Kohala 201, 319 - — kudu215 
Koh Ker 47n - Kuk Sla Ket inscription 31 


Kokamukha-tirtha 196 Kuk Trapañ Sruk inscription 32, 52n, 
Kok Rosei 51n, 57 53n | 
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Kukura country 349 Lamacartha 193-94 
Kulavaka Jataka 203 Lamotte, E. 360 
Kullikabhatta 360 Lahkà 345 
Kulottunga I 166n, 167 Laos 132, 238, 246-48, 254, 262-63, 
Kumaragupta I Mahendraditya 84, ` 267, 283-84 
90, 127, 299, 311, 315, 343 Larkana District 106 
Kumaridvipa 77, 87, 108-10 Lassen, C. 14, 109, 111, 223 
Kumbhesvara temple 202 Latyayana 223 
Kumrahar 172, 174 Lava 317 
Kuntala 159, 161 Law, B.C. 361, 366 
Kunti 320, 344 Leclere 56n 
Kurafiganayani 63 Lee, V.S. 362 
Kurma Purana 231, 232n, 233 Lendi valley 324 
Kirmavibhaga 303 Lefigdon 62 
Kurnool 329 Leshnita, L. S.364 
Kurud plate 88-89 Le'vi, Sylvain 165n, 232n 
Kuruksetra 369 Levy, Paul 30n 
Kusana 97, 108-10, 177, 180, 360 Levitz, S. 16n, 58, 59 
‘Kuttuvan Irumpofai 140 Licchavi 144-46, 148-51 
Ladahacandra 302 Liebert, Goesta 224 
Lahiri, А. N. 198, 286, 289, 291, 293, Lienhard, Siegfried 224 
298-301, 305, 321-22, 367, 373 Ligor 251 
Lahiri, D. 364 Likhanayali 365 
Lahiri, Sm. B. 312, 367 Linga cult 360 
Lahnda 117 Lingapura 16 
Lahore 134-35 Lihgaraja temple 277 
Lajonquiere, M. L. de 244n, 251n Lingat, R. 55 
Lakhitara-nadi 66, 70 Lin-yang 267n 
Laksmana 347-48 Liyaka-ksatrapa 216 
Laksmanasena 365 Lloyd, S. 209n 
Laksmi 181-82, 187, 306, 308, 346-47, 101266 
359 ; Narayana 184 Lokanatha (Samanta) 189 
Laksmisirhha 60-63, 69, 71n Lokapala 234, 235 and n 
Lakuliéa 293 Lokayata philosophy 290-91, 
Lal, K. 355 303 
Lala-dandan&yaka 216 Lokesh Chandra 220 
Lalgudi 74 Loñ Vijaya 52 
Lalita 306-08 Lothal 106, 335 
Lalitavigraharaja 73 Loventhal, E. 166n 
Lalitavistara 105-06 Lüders, Н. 134-35 


Lalji temple 300 Mabbett, Ian W. 287-89 
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Macdonell 315 

Mackay, E. J. H. 211n 

Madanmohan 65, 70 

Madhusüdana 369 ` 

Madhyade£a 317, 350 

Madhya Pradesh 83, 86, 99, 117, 185, 
319, 372 

Madra clan 320 

Madravati, Madri 320 

Magadha 83-85, 87, 97, 144,146,149- 
50, 152, 188, 311 

Mahabalipuram 256, 274, 280, 284 

Mahabharata 153-54, 156-59, 203-04, 
301, 304-05, 308, 312, 315, 317, 
320-21, 344, 366, 368 

Mahabhasya 103, 315 

Mahabhitivarman 89 

Mahadeva (king) 362 

Mahadevan, I. 135, 
142n 

Mahakilesvara temple 202, 319 

Mahakhattiya 155 

Mahaksatrapa 163 

Mahakuta 328 

Mahalihgam, T. V. 2270, 234n, 291- 
93, 326-27 - 

Mahameghavahana 77, 122, 160-61 

Mahanandin 149-51 

Mahapadma Nanda 150-52 

Mahdaparinibbana Suttanta 145n 

Mahapatra, К. N. 185n 

Maharashtra 77, 97-98, 117, 207, 362= 
63 

Mahaívapati 31 

Mahayamsa 147-49 

Mahavastu 360 

Mahendradevi 43 ` 

Mahendraditya 311, 367 . 

Maheshwar 173 

Maheávara 229 

Mahesvari 62n 


137-38, 140, 
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Mahidharavarman 17-18 

Mahisamardini Durga 306-07 

Mahisasura 306-07 

Mainamati hills 189, 191-92, 302 

Maithili alphabet 118, 121 ` 

Maitraka 91, 96-97 

Maitra, S. K..16n 

Maitra, Sm. J. 295, 303, 305-08, 312, 
314, 316, 319, 321 

Maitreya, A. K. 135 

Maity, S. K. 355 

Maiyur 140 

Maja 214-16 

Мајі-ога 66, 71 

Majmudar, M. R. 368 

Majumdar, A. K. 360 

Majumdar, B. P. 365 

Majumdar, G. G. 362 

Majumdar, N. G. 135 

Majumdar, R. C. 20n, 50n, 56n, 135, 

. 152n, 162n, 165n, 178n, 197-98, 

315, 318, 343, 355-57, 364 

Majumdar, R. P. 288, 297, 299, 302- 
03, 305, 307, 310-14, 319 

Majumdar, Sm. А. 288-89, 291, 293, 
300 : 

Majumdar, Sm. Krishna 371 

Majundàr Baduva 68-69 

Malalasekera, G. P. 148n 

Malava 97, 164, 1880 ; era 97 

Malay Peninsula 86, 103, 250n, 251 

Malga 115 

Malik— Ambar 334 ; Апай 334 

Malla era 300 

Mallaart, J. 207n 

Mallik, M. 358 

Mallaki 145-46 

Mallikarjuna temple 328 

Mallowan, M. E. L. 210n 

Maloney, C. 365 

Maluk-ora 66, 71 
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Malwa 83, 97, 115, 163-65, 201n, 
213n 


Mamallapuram 202 

Manapura 200n 

Manatadeša 313-14 

Mandalay 277 

mandapa 281-82, 284 

Mandaran Poraiyan Kaduügo 139n 

Mandavya 348 

Mandhata Amaesvara temple 181 

Manegaon 362 

Mangalartha temple 41n 

Manikiala 217 

Manmiula-ora 66, 71 

Mannar valley 324 

Mannerheim, C. G. 223 

Manu 22n, 35n, 36n, 37, 42n, 45, 155- 
56 ; 203-05, 309 ; 156, ud 158, 
204-05 

Maqeda 336 

Mara 201 

Marasiügha 325 

Marfatia, Sm. M. I. 371 

Mafhia 359 

Магісі 364 

Marici 365 

Markandeya Purina 159, 161, 229, 
303, 306, 316 

Marshall, J. 132, 179n, 207n, 319 

Martanda, 230-31, 234 

Martin, M. F. C. 345 

Maru 349 . 

Marudam Padiya Ilah-Kaduügo 141 

Marut 307 

Masrur 274, 277n 

Masson, J. L. 355, 368 

Masson, V. M. 209n, 210n 

Masulipatnam 162 

Mat 308 

Mate, M. S. 362 


Mathura 76, 175-77, 217, 301, 
312-13, 351, 358 


308, 
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MatTceta 300-01 

màt[-vamía 29 

Matrvisnu 83 

matsya-nyaya 156, 158 

Matsya Purina 301 

Maues 351 

Maukhari dynasty 97 

Maurya dynasty 75, 201-02, 208, 315, 
330 

Maya 9 

Mayamata 344 

McCown, D. E. 212n 

Mebon 44, 102 

Medhatithi 36n 

Megasthenes 20n, 320 

Meghaduta 163n, 164n 

Mehendale, M. A. 366 

Meherakula 192, 194, 313 

Mehrauli 343, 358 

Mehta, J. S. 355 

Mehta, Rustam J. 355 

Menon, P. K. K. 306 

Mera 39, 45, 56n 

Mesopotamia 209-10, 213 

Mewar 363 : 

Mezvydas, M. 337 

Mihira 231 

Minaksi (goddess) 346 

Mindangas 338 

Minnagara 351 

Miran 366 

Mirashi, V. V. 134, 160-61, 164n, 
195, 198-200, 318, 367-68 

Mishra, B. P. 286, 288-89, 291, 293, 
295, 300-01, .303, 305, 307, 309, 
312-17, 319, 321-22 

Mishra, V. D. 362 

Mishra, V. N. 362 

Mi-so’n 39n, 259 

Misra, B. 135, 363 

Misra, G. S. P. 359, 361 
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Misra, S. N. 153 

тїга-уагтаа 42 

Mitaksara 129-30 

Mithila 309, 365 

Mitra, 230, 231 & n, 232-33, 234 & n, 
235-36 

Matra, J. 363 

Mitra Shastri, Ajay 348 

Mitra, S. K. 286, 289, 293, 295, 298, 
303,°307-09, 314, 316-17, 321-22, 
373 

Mitra, Sm. Debala 356 

Mitra, U. 342 

Mitravana 304-05 

Mittre, V. 363 

Mode, Heinz 356, 372 

Modi alphabet 119 

Moeller-Kristensen, Frede 221 

Moggallana 148n 

Moghe, S. S. 360 

Mohenjodaro 106, 211-12, 319 

Mon 58 

Monghyr 92, 311 

Montgomery District 106 

Mookerji, R. K. 356 

Morgenstierne, G. 223 

Moroundai 307 

Mother goddess 345 

Mount Abu 282 

Movamariya 62 

Mratafi 18, 33n 

Mrcechakatika 370 

Mudaliar, N. M. 360 

Mudiyanse, N. 364 
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75, line 14. —Read—fabricated 
81, line 26. —Read—with a few 
93, last line. —Read—the donees 
95, top line. © —Read—and Palaeography 
100, line 2. —Read—avoided, and it was easy to select a word 


suited tothe metre.  ' 

113, last line. —Read—to la. Outside the southernmost areas, da 
with а dot added to its bottom was read as la. 
Could it be due to an influence of the modified 
pronunciation of intervocalic da? 

115, line 29. —Read—Siddhamatrika 

140, line 12. —Read—personal name 

149, line 11. —Read—do not 

150, lines 4, 8. —Read—Rsabha 

152, note 1, line 2.—Read— Accounts 
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207, line 3. —Read—Anil Chandra Pal 


» line 4. —Read—its occurrence 
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211, line 17. —Read—Hissar, Giyan 
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» line 21. —Read—Danish Government for British Govern- 
ment 

221,line 20. —Add the sentence—S. Soerensen’s Index іо the 


Proper Names in the Mahabharata, published in 
1904, is a life's work that had far-reaching impact 
on Indological studies. 

line 8. | —Read—H. Holmboe 

line 9. | —Read—Central Asia and now 

line 33. —Read— tribal 

line 9. —Read—Jarl Charpentier and R. I. Johansson 
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», line 24, 
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230, note 25. 
» note 27. 
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» note 30. 
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243, note * 
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253, line 20. 
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312, line 39. 
312, line 39. 
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318, line 36. 
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LECTURE І 


Importance of ће Study of Numismatics 


Numismatics, as you are all aware, is a science which 
deals with coins. Before, however, we begin our study of this 
science, the question must arise: what is the importance of 
this study for the purpose of the ancient history of India ? This 
question is natural, because it is generally believed that numis- 
matics merely confirms history, but seldom modifies or ampli- 
fies it. It must be noted, however, that this remark holds good 
in the case of the history of other countries, but not of India. 
No connected written history of this country for any period 
prior to the Muhammadan conquest has come down to us. We 
therefore have to reconstruct it, as bestas we can, out of the 
materials at our disposal. These belong to two main classes, 
the first of which consists of contemporaneous works whether 
written as panegyrics by Indian authors or as descriptive 
accounts by foreign travellers and historians. The second class 
of materials is of a more important nature, and comprises epi- 
graphy and numismatics. In the reconstruction of the ancient 
history of India, coins have therefore to be classed with ins- 
criptions in point of importance. Numismatics is thus, like epi- 
graphy, an important source of ancient Indian history ; in 
other words, it helps us to reconstruct history and does not 
merely corroborate it. 

If numismatics is thus a source of history, as important as 
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epigraphy itself, сап it be shown, it тау Бе asked, їо shed light 
on the different aspects of ancient Indian history? Let us 
take up Political History first; but it is hardly necessary for me 
to dwell on this point, because many of you are already aware 
how much beholden Political History is to this science. Ina 
book on the ancient history of India, how often we read about 
the Indo-Bactrian Greek, Indo-Scythian, Indo-Parthian and 
Kusana kings, whose might overshadowed the north of India 
from about 250 B. C. to about 300 A. D. and who were either 
ruling contemporaneously or supplanting each other in succes- 
sion ? What would have been our knowledge of the Indo- 
Bactrian Greek princes, if we had not had their coins to help 
us? Ofcourse, some Greek historians like Justin and Strabo 
have preserved an account of some of them ; but this account 
is of four or five princes only and ranges scarcely over half a 
century. On the other hand, a study of their coins reveals to us 
no less than thirty-seven such Greek princes,! whose sway ex- 
tends over two centuries and а half. The condition of the 
contemporaneous barbarian  potentates, viz., the Indo- 
Scythians,? was even worse. Who would have heard at all of 
Vonones, Spalirises, Spalahores, Spalagadames, Azes I, Azilises 
and Azes Il, if their coins had not been found? Certainly no 
historian or traveller, Indian or foreign, has preserved any re- 
miniscences of them. Again, it is their coins which not only 
give us their names, but also enable us to fix their order of 
succession. The Indo-Parthians, who overthrew the Indo- 
Scythians, do not seem to have fared better. Of course, there 
is an epigraphic record of Gondophares, the founder of the 


1 Smith, CCIM, pp. 5-6. [ The exact number is difficult to say because 
the same name was sometimes assumed by more kings than one.—Ed.] 

2 Llagree with Whitehead in calling them Indo-Scythian. My reasons 
have been set forth in Ind. Ant.. 1911, p. 13, note 15. 

3 I was the first to fix this order of succession in JBBRAS, Vol. XX, pp. 
284 ff., which was accepted by V. A. Smith in ZDMG, 1906, pp. 59ff. 
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Indo-Parthian dynasty, and there is also a reference to him, 
perhaps of a nebulous character, preserved in the Syriac version 
of the Legend of the Christian Apostle, Saint Thomas. But 
‘what about his successors, Abdagases, Orthagnes, Pakores and 
‘so forth? If coins of these latter had not been recovered, 
‘should we have ever known anything about them? It is true 
that in regard to the Kusánas we are luckily in possession of 
a fairly large number of inscriptions of Kanigka, Huviska and 
Vasudeva. But what about their immediate predecessors, 
Kujula Kadphises and Wema Kadphises, who were the first to 
-establish and propagate Kusana supremacy ? Are we not in- 
debted for our knowledge of these rulers to the study of their 
-coinage ? Perhaps the most important service done by numis- 
matics to political history is in connection with the Western 
"Ksatrapas who ruled over Kathiawar and Malwa. The founder 
-of this dynasty was Castana, who has been identified with 
"Tiastenes of Ozene (Ujjayint), mentioned by Ptolemy, and has 
been assigned to с. 130 A.D. Here too, asin the case of the 
'Indo-Bactrian Greek princes, many names of the Ksatrapa 
rulers have been revealed by their coins which, again, as they 
:give the name and title not only of the ruler but also of his 
father, and, what is most important, specify dates, enable us 
` to arrange them in their order of succession and to determine 
- Sometimes even the exact year in which one Ksatrapa ruler was 
succeeded by another. Мау, а careful study of their coins 
‚ enables us even to find out where and on what three occasions 
there was a break in the direct line from Castana. 

Let us now turn to the Administrative History of India and 
see whether the study of coins has ever proved to be of any use 
there. I hope you have not forgotten the two lectures on 
Administrative History which I delivered here two years ago. I 
had then occasion to bring into requisition the various items of 


4 Rapson, CICBM-AWKTB, Intro., pp. cliii-clvii. 
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information supplied on this point by Indian numismatics. Es-- 
pecially in the second of these lectures, which was concerned 
with the Sangha form of government, I drew your particular 
attention to three types of Collegiate Sovereignty denoted by 
the terms Gana, Naigama and Janapada. Gana, Y then told you, 
was an oligarchy and was thus a distinct political form of 
government. This conclusion was in the main based upon 
Chapter 107 of the Santi-parvan of the Mahabharata, but re- 
ceived corroboration from what we knew from numismatics. 
At least three types of coins have been brought to light which 
were issued by three different Ganas, viz., the Malavas, Yau- 
dheyas and Vrsnis.5 That all of them were Ganas was already 
known to us from inscriptions and Kautilya’s Arthasastra. And 
it may, therefore, perhaps be argued that these coins teach us 
nothing new. Nevertheless, it must be acknowledged that they 
possess great corroborative value, which cannot be ignored in a 
subject connected with Administrative History, which is still in 
its infancy. Although, in respect of Gana, numismatics does. 
not thus furnish us with new information, its value in respect 
of the other forms of Safigha government cannot be denied. In. 
that second lecture of mine on Administrative History, I have- 
clearly shown that, side by side with oligarchy, democracy of ` 
two kinds was flourishing in ancient India, one styled Naigama 
which was confined to a town, and the other Janapada which 
extended over a province. Of course, I am not here referring 
to the power which the people of towns and provinces, called 
Paura and Janapada respectively, sometimes wielded in the 
administration of a country, and which is often alluded to in 
the epics and sometimes in works on law, but which was never 
of a political character. J am here referring to those cities and 
countries which enjoyed political autonomy and whose existence 


5 Carm. Lect., 1918, pp. 157, 166. [The VIsnicoin is now attributed? 
to a king called Vrisni-raja Jñagana.—Ed.] 
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has been attested by coins alone. You probably remember that 
I mentioned one type of coins found in the Punjab on the 
,obverse of which we find the word Negama, i. e., Naigamáh, 
and on the reverse such names as Dojaka, Talimata, Atakataka 
and so forth, and told you that they were really the civic coins 
Struck by the peoples of these cities.? . This, no doubt, reminds 
us of similar coinages of Phocaea, Cyzicus and other Greek 
cities," and further points to the fact that the Naigama or civic 
autonomy was as conspicuous among the Hindus of the old 
Punjab as among the Greeks on the Western coast of Asia 
Minor. Thata country autonomy, or Janapada as it was 
called, was not unknown to India is similarly clear from a study 
of coins only. Thus we have two types of coins, one of which 
was issued by the Rajanya-janapada and the other by the Sibi- 
janapada of the Madhyamika country. A few other interest- 
ing facts connected with Administrative History are also reveal- 
éd by numismatics ; but it will take me long to mention 
them. Two administrative puzzles furnished by it I will, how- 
ever, mention here as they are particularly interesting. Those 
of you who have critically examined the coins of the Indo- 
Scythian dynasty must have already been faced with one of 
these puzzles. Four kings of this family are Spalirises, Azes I, 
Azilises and Azes II. Now, the peculiarity of the coins of these 
princes is that, over and above those each issues in his name 
alone, the king strikes coins conjointly with his predecessor and 
his successor, but with this difference that in the first case his 
name appears on the Kharosthi reverse and that of his prede- 


6 Ibid , 1918, p. 176. [ Nigama may be “а guild of merchants.’—Ed. ] 

7 Percy Gardner, The Gold Coinage of Asia before Alexander the Great, 
p. 32, 

8 Carm. Lect., op. cit., p.173. [The word Janapada may mean here 
‘a country orstate' and not a particular kind of republic. Madhyamika 
(modern Nagari near Chittorgarh) was the capital, not the Janapada or terri- 
tory of the Sibis.—Ed.] 
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cessor on the Greek obverse, and in the second case his name 
on the Greek obverse and that of his successor on the Khar- 
osthi reverse. What is, however, puzzling is that the titles of 
the prince on the Greek obverse are of exactly the same politi- 
cal rank as those of the prince on the Kharosthi reverse. Thus 
to take one instance, viz., that of Azes I and Azilises, the for- 
mer is styled Basileós Basileon Megalou Azou and the latter 
Maharajasa Rajarajasa Mahatasa Ayilisasa. Here the titles 
Maharaja Rajaraja Mahata, which have been coupled with the 
name of Ayilisa, i.e., Azilises, are the exact translation in Pra- 
krit of the Greek titles Basileos Basilean Megalou« associated 
with the name of Azes I. The titles are thus exactly identical, 
showing apparently that the two rulers wielded the same degree 
of political power. But, Azilises being the heir apparent and 
Azes the real king, how is this possible ? According to Hindu 
polity a Yuvaraja cannot possibly be assigned to the same poli- 
tical rank as his father the Maharaja. Such was also not the 
case with the many foreign tribes who established a kingdom in 
India. Take, e.g., the Ksatrapa dynasty which held sway over 
Kathiawar and Malwa and to which I have already referred in 
connection with the light which numismatics throws on political 
history. On their coins and in their inscriptions, the actual 
ruler is invariably designated Mahak;atrapa and the heir- 
apparent merely Ksatrapa. Hence it becomes inexplicable how, 
in the case of the Imperial Indo-Scythian dynasty, the king and 
the prince-royal come to assume titles of precisely the same 
political grade. This knotty point I hope some one of you 
will be able to solve one day. 

So much for one administrative puzzle presented by the 
study of numismatics. I will now place another before you. I 
Shall here come to a somewhat later period, viz., the Gupta 
age, and fix your attention on the coins of the founder of this 


* [ The epithets are here in the sixth case-ending.—Ed. ] 
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ı dynasty. On the obverse are the figures of a king апа his 
queen, who from the legends appear to be no other than Can- 
dragupta I and his wife Kumaradevi, and on the reverse the 
legend is Licchavayah, i.e. ‘the Licchavis'. What is the signi- 
ficance of these names ? Those who are numismatists need not 
be told that, as the name of the Licchavis occurs on the reverse, 
they had evidently become subordinate to Candragupta I. But 
how did they come to occupy this subordinate position? Did 
Candragupta conquer them? This does not appear to be possible, 
because his son Samudragupta calls himself with pride Licchavi- 
dauhitra, ‘the daughter's son of a Licchavi’. This Licchavi 
father-in-law of Candragupta could not have been a ruler of 
Nepal as conjectured by Fleet. Before the conquest of Nepal, 
the Licchavis according to their tradition ruled at Puspapura or 
Pataliputra, and this is confirmed by one of the Nepal inscrip- 
tions published by Bhagwanlal Indraji.? The Licchavis, you know, 
were an oligarchic tribe and consisted not of one but of many 
chiefs who ruled conjointly.? How could they have become 
subordinate to Candragupta even through this matrimonial 
alliance ? This is the real puzzle presented by Candragupta’s 
coins. Perhaps the solution is that he was already married to 
a Licchavi princess, and in some battle or through some such 
catastrophe all the Licchavi chiefs and their heirs were killed, 
‘leaving no male issue behind and leaving the whole state as 
patrimony to Kumaradevi, queen of Candragupta. Kumaradevi 
thus, through succession, came to be the ruler of Pataliputra 
and the surrounding Licchavi territory, and, being a Hindu 
wife, her husband was naturally associated with her in this rule. 
But that Kumàradevi was an actual ruler is seen from the fact 
that, along with Candragupta's, her figure appears on the 
obverse of his coins. I do not claim any finality for the solu- 


9 Ind. Ánt., Vol. IX, p. 178, v. 7. _ 
10 Carm. Lect., op. cit., pp. 167-68. 
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tion I have proposed, and I have no doubt that some one 
amongst you will suggest a better solution.!! ` 

We now turn to the sphere of Historical Geography and 
see what light numismatics throws on it. In this connection the 
coins issued by the old republics of ancient India are very use- 
ful. I shall give here two or three instances only. 

We know that the Yaudheyas were an oligarchic tribe and 
are mentioned in inscriptions as being opposed to Rudradaman 
about 150 A.D. and to Samudragupta about 330 A.D.“ They 
have also been referred to in the Mahabharata and by Panini." 
But the question arises: where are they to be located? It is 
scarcely necessary for me to remind you of Panini’s Sütra: 

Janapade lup (IV. 2.81), according to which the name of a tribe 
or people serves also as the name of the country occupied by 
them. Hence when the question is asked: ‘where are the 
Yaudheyas to be located?’ it is also meant ‘which was the pro- 
vince occupied by them ? Now, the answer to this question 
can be given only by their coins, i.e., by taking into considera- 
tion the localities where the coins have been found. And we 
know that their coins ‘are found in the Eastern Punjab, and all 
over the country between the Sutlej and Jumna rivers. Two large 
finds have been made at Sonpath, between Delhi and Karnal,’ 
It is this knowledge supplied by numismatics that enabled 
Alexander Cunningham to identify the Yaudheyas, rightly I 
think, with the Johiyas settled along both banks of the Sutlej, 
which part is consequently known as Johiyabar. 


11 [Some scholars regard the coins as issued by Samudragupta in com- 
memoration of the rise in Candragupta's political status as a result of matri- 
monial alliance with the Licchavis. These issues may, in that case, be com- 
pared with the pedigree coms of the Indo-Greek kings, e.g., coins of Eucra- 
tides issued ın the name of his parents, Heliocles and Laodice.—Ed. ] 

12 [Probably, about 350 A.D.—Ed. 1 

13 Ibid., рр. 165-67. 

14 Cunningham, ASIR, Vol. XIV, p. 140 ; CAI, p. 76. 
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We know, again, from epigraphic records that the Malavas 
were another tribe with an oligarchic form of government. The 
present territory of Malwa, whichis in Central India, was doubt+ 
less named after them when they were settled there. But when 
this province came to be called Malwa after the Malavas we do 
not exactly know, though certainly not till the Gupta period. In 
the time of Alexander, however, they were settled somewhere 
in the Punjab and have been referred to as the Malloi republic 
by the Greek historians who accompanied him." Certainly the 
Malavas must have migrated through the intermediate regions 
before they passed from the Punjab to Central India. But it 
may be asked : is there any evidence as to what this interven- 
ing province was through which they moved southwards ? This 
evidence is furnished by their coins which, as we know, have 
been picked up in large numbers in the south-east part of the 

-Jaipur State, called Nagar-cal, in Rajputana." As the coins 
here found range in date from c. 150 B.C. to c. 250 A.D., we 
may reasonably hold that in this period the Malavas had estab- 
lished themselves in this province and must have been in 
occupation of that region, when about 100 A. D.  Usavadata, 
son-in-law of the Ksatrapa Nahapana, defeated them," as we 
learn from a Nasik cave inscription. They were not then far 
distant from Pushkar near Ajmer. 

The migrations of the Malavas remind us of those of 
.another people, which have been brought to light by their 
coins. I mean the Sibis whose coins have been found in and 
near Nagari, not far from Chittorgarh in Rajputana, and who 
have been called not a Gaga, but Janapada. Of course, from the 
Mahabharata and also from an inscription, we know that the 


15 Carm. Lect., op. cit., p. 158.1 

16 [At Nagar near Uniyara now in the Tonk District, Rajasthan. It 1s 
called Malavanagara in an inscription (Vikrama 741) discovered there.— 
Bd] 

17 Ind. Ánt., 1918, p. 75. [ The date may be about 120 A.D.—Ed. ] 
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Sibis originally belonged-to the Punjab 28 but coins show that. 
some of them were settled in the Chittorgarh District shortly 
before Christ. It is curious, however, that the province so: 
occupied by them is not called Sibi after them, but Madhya- 
mika, as is quite clear from their coin legend. In one of my 
lectures, I informed you that the province of Madhyamika has 
been mentioned both in the Mahabharata and Varahamihira’s 
Brhatsamhita,”° and that Madhyamika was in reality the name 
of both the province and its principal town as Avanti and. 
Ayodhya no doubt were. The coins thus enable us to identify 
the city of Madhyamika with Nagari, near Chittorgarh, which, 
as I have elsewhere shown, contains the ruins of a large town. 
The significance of this identification will flash on you. You 
are aware that Pataiijali in his Mahabhasya gives two instances 
of lan, viz., arunad— Yavanag Saketam and arunad = Yavano- 
Madhyamikam, to show that the past event denoted by this /ай 
must be such as is capable of being witnessed by the speaker. 
Patafijali thus evidently gives us to understand that the city 
of Madhyamika was besieged by a Yavana or Greek prince 
shortly before he wrote. And naturally curiosity centred round 
the location of this Madhyamika. This curiosity, we know, 
was gratified by the study of coins only, i.e., by the occurrence 
of the name Madhyamika on the coins of the Sibi-janapada. 
We thus see that this Madhyamika can be no other than Nagari 
itself, as far south as which place the Greek prince, whosoever 
he was, pushed forward in his expedition of conquest when. 
Patañjali lived and wrote. 

So much for the light which numismatics sheds on the 


18 MEM.ASI, pp. 123-24, 

19 [Madhyamikà was the capital of the Sibis and their coins were 
issued from there.—Ed. ] 

20 Bhandarkar, Carm. Lect., op. cit., р. 173, note 3; MEM.ASI, 
pp. 124-25. 

21 MEM.ASI, рр. 125ff. 
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Ancient Geography of India. Let us now see what its utility is. 
for the History of Religion. Religious history is of two kinds; 
viz., socio-religious and mytho-religious. We shall first confine 
our attention, briefly of course, to socio-religious history. 
The most important fact in this connection is the adoption of 
Hindu religion by, and absorption into Hindu society of, the 
foreign tribes which poured into India from time to time. This 
subject has been handled at full length by me in a paper en- 
titled ‘Foreign Elements inthe Hindu Population’.** Epigraphic 
records are of great service in this respect ; but numismatics is 
by no means far behind. What is noteworthy hereis that not 
only did these foreigners embrace Hinduism, i. e., Buddhism or 
Brahmanism, but that some of them also actually adopted 
Hindu names. Thus Gondophares, the founder of the Indo- 
Parthian dynasty, has one type of coins on the reverse of which 
figures Siva holding a trident.? Similarly, on at least two types 
of coins of Wema Kadphises, the second ruler of the Kusana 
family, we find Siva bearing a trident, sometimes with his bull 
Nandin behind and sometimes with gourd and tiger skin.M 
Here then we have two foreign kings who had become wor- 
shippers of Siva and consequently followers of Bráhmanism. 
The case was, however, different with Wema Kadphises’ suc- 
cessors, Kaniska, Huviska and Vasudeva. Here we notice great 
eclecticism practised by those Kusana rulers in the matter of 
religious faith. We find very few Greek, many Iranian and 
only some Hindu divinities selected for worship.** This indi- 


22 Ind. Ant., 1911, pp. 7f. [ Reprinted in JAIR, Vol. I, pp. 26711. ; also 
issued separately.—Ed. ] 

23 Gardner, BMCGSKB, pp. lviii and 104 , JRAS, 1903, p. 285 ; White- 
head, CCPML, Vol. I, pp. 151-52. 

24. Gardner, op. cit., pp. 124 ff. ; Smith, CCIM, p. 68; Whitehead, op. 
cit., p. 183. 

25 [Thisis the characteristic mainly of the coinages of Kaniska and 
Huviska.—Ed. ] 

21 
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‘cates a curious religious cast of mind with these Kusana 
‘sovereigns, and this sort of eclecticism we never find again in 
the religious history of India, But be it noted that the singular 
trait of religious mind evinced by these Kusánas in deducing 
-a pantheon of their own by a selection from among the deities 
‘of various religions, which is of extreme importance for the 
religious history of any country, is made known to us for the 
‘first time not by epigraphy, but numismatics only. Now, 
among the Indian divinities worshipped by these foreigners the 
most important is, of course, the Buddha who, however, 
figures indubitably on the coins of Kaniska alone. There is 
nothing strange in this as Kaniska is looked upon as a patron 
.of Buddhism. There can be no doubt in regard to the identity 
‘of the Buddha on Kaniska’s coins as he has been actually so 
named on them. And this is a very important piece of infor- 
-mation and conveyed to us by numismatics only, because this 
Hs the earliest human representation of the Buddha?! known to 
us so far, which can be assigned to the reign of any particular 
‘king. Although Kaniska was a devotee of the Buddha, he had 
not given up the Kusana family worship of Siva, which god 
appears on some of his coins?” and also on those of 
Huviska and Vasudeva. The name of this god, as it appears 
on their coins, consists of four Greek letters O H A O, which 
.has puzzled many numismatists. They are all convinced that 
the {god so represented is no other than Siva; but his name 
has baffled all their attempt at decipherment. Some numisma- 





26. Perhaps this goes back to the reign of his predecessor Kadaphes, 
because one coin type, on which his nameis illegible, but which on other 
grounds has been attributed to him, has on the obverse the Buddha seated 
in conventional attitude (J4SB, 1897, p. 300; Whitehead, op. cit., 
p. 18D. р 
27 Gardner, op. cit., p. 132 ; Smith, op. cit., p. 74 ; Whitehead, op. cit., 
p. 187. 
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tists equate it with Ugra (Siva) ; some see in it some connec- 
tion with uksan ог vrja,?? the bull of Siva, and others take it to 
stand for Bhavesa.? But none of these readings can be.con- 
sidered satisfactory, because the word uksan or visa by itself 
can hardly denote Siva, and Bhavesa and Ugra, although they 
are names of Siva, can hardly be represented in sound by the 
four Greek characters. Now, the second of these four letters, 
as I have just said is H. Knowing, as numismatists do, how H 
is confounded with M in the Kusana period, I feel no hesita- 
tion in reading the letters to be O M $ O, and taking them to 
stand for Отеќа. 31 The worship of Siva seems to have been 
continued by the Scytho-Sassanians who succeeded the 
Kusánas. We thus have coins of Varahran V (422-40 A.D.) 
the reverse of which bears Siva and the bull.? This Siva-bull 
type is afterwards found on the coins of only one king, viz, 
Saganka, king of Gauda (600-625 A.D.).? But Siva is not the 
only divinity that was worshipped. Other deities connected 
-with him are found represented either jointly or severally on 
the coins of Huviska, viz., Skanda, Kumara, Visakha and 
Mahàsena, Nay, an instance is not wanting of even the bull of 
Siva being worshipped by these foreigners. Thus on some coins 
of Mihirakula, the most powerful Hüna potentate, we have a 
bull-emblem of Siva— with the legend jayatu Vrsah on the re- 
verse.** - 


28. Gardner, op. cit., p. Іху. 

29 Revue Numismatique, 1888,p. 207 ; N.Chr.,1892, p. 62 ; JRAS, 1907, 
p. 1045, note 1. 

30 JRAS, 1897, p. 323. 

31 Тһе пате of Uma occurs on a coin of Huviska (N.Chr., 1892, РІ. 
XIID. where M is twice written like H (JRAS, 1897, p. 324). 
[It is difficult to agree with this view. —Ed.] 

32 Rapson, IC, РІ. II, No. 15. 

33 Allan, CCGD, p. 147. 

34 Smith, op. cit., 236. 
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As regards the adoption of Hindu names, there is but one 
· instance among the foreign princes so far noted, viz., Vāsu- 
deva, successor of Huviska. Butif youturn to the Ksatrapa 
dynasty which held Surastra and Malwa, you will find that, 
.except two, all the twenty-seven names of these rulers supplied 
to us by their coins are distinctly Hindu. The founder of 
this family was, of course, Castana, and his father's name was 
Ysàámotika35 Both these names are Scythic and therefore 
foreign. Butimmediately after Castana we begin to get a 
string of Hindu names, such as Jayadaman, Rudradàman and 
so forth, and as if to remind us that these Hindu names were 
borne by princes of alien extraction, we find immediately after 
Rudradàman the name Damaysada,** about whose foreign 
origin: no doubt can arise. 

Let us now see whether a study of coins can prove itself 
useful in the sphere of mytho-religious history. A short while 
ago I told you that Gondophares and the Kusana rulers were 
devotees of Siva and that this god was represented on the re- 
verse of their coins. Evidently Siva here figures as an object 
of worship. But how is Siva worshipped now-a-days? Do 
the Hindus worship this deity under his man-like representation, 
i.e., do they worship his image holding a trident and tiger-skin 
and standing near his bull, as we no doubt find him on the 
coins of these Indo-Scythian kings ? Do they not invariably 
worship him under the form of Linga %? Of course, images of 
Siva as on these coins are by no means unknown at the present 
day or even as far back as the post-Gupta period ; but certain- 
ly they are not now, and were never then, objects of worship. 
On the coins of these foreign rulers, however, the figure of 
Siva has no significance except as an object of worship, and yet 


35 [According to Rapson, the name is Ghsamotika.—Ed.] 

36 [According to Rapson, the name is Damaghsada.—Ed.] 

37 [Earthen images of Siva in human form are sometimes worshipped in 
Bengal.—Ed. ] š 
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we find on them not a Linga, but a regular representation of 
Siva. This clearly shows that up to the time of the Kusana king 
Vasudeva at any rate, Siva worship had not come to be identi- 
fied with Linga worship. Of course, from Patafijali’s Maha- 
bhasya on Panini's Sutra, jivik-arthe с = apanye, we learn that till 
his time, i.e., the middle of the second century B. C., an image . 
of Siva and not a phallus was made for worship.” But now we 
know that till the seventh century A. D., at any rate, Siva in 
his human form continued to be worshipped, though already in 
the beginning of the Gupta period phallus worship was being 
foisted on the Siva cult. And, in fact, the earliest representa- 
tion of Linga that has been found in a Saiva temple is at 
Gudimallam in South India, and, on the grounds of plastic art, 
it cannot possibly be assigned to any date prior to the 4th cen- 
tury A. D? And even here, it is worthy of note, you do not 
see a mere Linga but also a standing figure of Siva attached 
to it in frontf? showing clearly that even in this period the re- 
presentation of Siva was not entirely forgotten and was not 
completely supplanted by Linga.5 Another very early repre- 


38 JBBRAS, Vol. XVI, p.208. 
39 [Some scholars assign it to a much earlier date.—Ed.] 


40 Т.А. Gopinatha Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. І, Part 
T, p. 6. 


41 There is a sculpture originally found at Bhita, but now lying in the 
Lucknow Museum. Führer, who discovered it, apparently took itto be the 
capital of a column. R. D. Banerji, however, says that Führer did not pay 
much attention to the inscription on it, from a careful study of which it appe- 
ars that the sculpture represents a Lihga and that the date of the Linga, on 
palaeographic evidence, is the first century B. C. (4S7, AR, 1909-10, рр. 147- 
48). Now, in the first place, the characters cannot, with certainty, be proved 
to be earlier than those of the time of the Kusana king Vasudeva (circa 200 
A.D.) Secondly, Banerji no doubt reads /[im]go in his transcript ; but 
the word is clearly lago, as he informs us in a footnote. Thirdly, even taking 
the word to be /imgo with Banerji and further correcting it into lingam, it can- 
not denote the ‘phallic symbol of Síva’, because in inscriptions such an 
image is termed Mahadeva, as was rightly maintained by Bloch. Fourthly, 
what is meant by saying that ‘the /inga of the sons of Khajahüti was dedicated 
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sentation of phallus is that supplied by the Linga stone near 


the village of Karamdanda and inscribed on the base. The ` 


epigraph is dated 117 G.E.=436 A.D., and speaks of the Linga 
as Bhagavan Mahadeva, showing a clear identification of the 
phallus with Siva in thisinstance. But it must have taken some- 
time longer for the phallus to completely supersede and sup- 
plant, all over India, the human form of Siva as an object of 
worship.” For Siva in his human representation certainly 
occurs, as I have said above, on the coins of Saganka who 
flourished in the first half of the seventh century A. D. 


Connected with Siva are the four gods, Skanda, Kumara, 
ViS$akha and Mahasena, They are, however, regarded at 
present as only four different names of one and the same god, 
viz., Karttikeya. Two well-known verses of the Amarakosa, 
which include these names, are taken as giving seventeen names. 
of this deity. In ancient times, however, these four names 
denoted four different gods. Of course, the passage from 
Patafijali’s Mahabhasya, which I have just referred to and which 
speaks of an image of Siva made for worship, speaks also of 
Skanda and Višakha in that connection. This indicates that 
images not only of Siva but also of Skanda and Vi&akha were 


made in Patarijali's time for worship. Неге both Skanda and 


Visakha have been mentioned. Certainly, if these two names 
had denoted but a single deity, Patañjali would have men- 


by Nagasiri’, as Banerji’s translation hasit? Ifthe sons of Khajahüti had 
caused the idol to be made, the construction would have been lingam karitam 
Khajahuti-putralh pratisthapitam ca Vasisthiputrena, etc. Fifthly, Banerji's 
opinion that the sculpture represents a Lihga is based merely on the inscrip- 
tion which, as we have seen, does not speak of any Lifga atall He does 


not tell us that the sculpture looks like a Liga. Führer, on the other ` 


hand, looks upon it as the capital of a column, as we have seen. It is 


exceedingly desirable that some archaeologist should examine this sculpture 


carefully and tell us whether it has the form of a Lihga. 
42 Ер. Ind., Vol. X, pp. 70 ff. 
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tioned only one ; but as he has used two names, it is clear that 
Skanda and Visakha must denote two different gods. However, 
let us see what coins teach us on this point. Those of you who 
have studied Kugàna coinage need not be told that we have 
two types of Huviska's coins which are of great interest to us. 
in this connection. One type bears on the reverse three gods 
who have been named Skanda, Kumara and Visakha, and 
another, four gods named Skanda, Kumara, Visakha and 
Mahàasena.9 Аз all these names have each a figure corres- 
ponding to it,“ is it possible to doubt that Skanda, Kumara, 
Vigsakha and Mahasena represent four different gods? The 
coins thus convey to us an important piece of mythologicak 
knowledge, which we do not yet know from any other source. 
Huviska, most of you are aware, flourished in the second half 
of the second century A.D., and the Amarakosa is now-a-days 
being assigned to the 4th century А.р.45 As the interval bet- 
ween the two is not very great, a doubt may naturally arise 
as to whether we are right in taking the two verses from the 
Amarakosa as giving us seventeen names of only one god, viz., 
Karttikeya. The two verses in question consist of four lines, 
and strange to say, none of these lines mentions more than one 
of the four gods, Skanda, Kumara, Visakha and Mahasena: 
Thus the first line has Mahasena, the second Skanda, the third 
Vigakha, and the fourth Kumara only. Had we not rather take 
each line separately and say that it really intends setting forth 
the different names of each one of these four gods instead 
of saying as we have been doing, up till now, that all the four 


43 Whitehead, op. cit., p. 207. 

44 [Really two deities (Skanda-Kumára and Viéákha), are represented 
on the first series and three (Skanda-Kumara, Vis&kha and Mahasena) on the 
second (Gardner, op. cit., pp. 149-50).—Ed. ] li 

45 Ind. Ant., 1912, p. 216. [Probably, about the 6th century А. D. See 
Winternitz, Hist. Ind. Lit., Vol. III, Part II, p. 456. —Ed. ] 
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lines together give seventeen names| of one and the same 
5007“ 

You will thus see how light is thrown by the study of 
‘coins on various aspects of the ancient history of India. 
But it is impossible, Т am afraid, to perceive the full importance 
‘of numismatics unless we select coins of any particular class or 
period and find out what cumulative effect their critical study 
produces. I will show you what I mean by giving only one 
instance, viz., the group of coins struck by the Greeks settled 
in and about the north-western part ofthe Indian subcontinent. 
ОҒ course, I have already referred to their extreme importance 
in respect of the political history of Indo-Bactrian rule. I 
shall therefore, refrain from doing so here. But the question 
that presents itself to us at the very outset and even' before we 
can think of deducing their political history is: when and 
where did the Greeks first come in contact with the people of 
India? I know some of you may say: “Of course, in the 
time of Panini”, for does he not in опе Sūtra teach us the for- 
mation of the word yavanani which is derived from Yavana, and 
which, as Katyayana tells us, signifies *the writing of the Yava- 
nas or Greeks’? But this is just the misfortune of Panini, for, 
because he mentions the word Yavana in his Sutra, he is at 
once dragged down to the 4th century B. C., i.e., to a period 
after the invasion of Alexander." The internal evidence, which 
was adduced long ago by Goldstücker and R. G. Bhandarkar 
and which must perforce place Panini at least in the 6th cen- 
tury B. C., is set aside, although it is of an irrefragible charac- 
ter, and most of the European scholars will not even entertain 
the idea that the Yavanas or Greeks might possibly have been 
on the borders of India long before Alexander, and that 


46 [The suggestion is not convicing because earlier writers like 
Kalidasa regard them as different names of the same deity.—Ed. ] Í 

47 [Panin is often assigned to the Sth century B. C. See Winternitz, 
op. cit., p. 434.—Ed.] 
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Panini’s reference to this people is thus perfectly compatible 
with the date assigned to him by Goldstücker and R. G. Bhan- 
'darkar. In fact, I confess that the possibility of the Yavanas 
having come in contact with the people of India long prior to 
the time of Alexander had suggested itself to me when I first 
took up the study of the Ašokan inscriptions. Rock Edict 
ХШ, as most of you must be aware, speaks of five Greek 
kings, whose kingdoms were, of course, outside India, at any 
rate outside the dominions of Asoka. But I am not referring 
‘here to the passage which contains the names of these Greek 
potentates. Iam alluding here to that part of the edict which 
gives the list of those peoples whose countries were included 
іп Agoka’s empire. And this list, be it noted, begins with these 
very Yavanas, after whom are mentioned Kambojas, Gandharas 
and so forth. The question here arises: who were these 
‘Yavanas ? Of course, they were Greeks. But where are they 
‘to be placed ? It is no doubt tempting to say that they may 
have occupied Bactria which was certainly associated with 
Greek rule, ata somewhat later period, at any rate. In Agoka’s 
‘time, we know that Bactria was comprised in the Syrian empire 
of Antiochus II Theos. We learn from the Greek historians, 
"Irogus, Justin and Strabo, that it was Diodotus who first made 
‘Bactria independent. He was a Satrap of this province under 
Antiochus H Theos, and it was after the death of this monarch: 
‘that Diodotus took advantage of the disturbances that followed 
it and managed to make himself independent. It is therefore 
impossible to locate the Yavanas of Rock Edict XIII in Bactria, 
because this edict was promulgated when Antiochus II Theos 
was living, his name being actually specified therein. Which 
country, then, did these Yavanas occupy ? Of course, it must 
shave bordered on Gandhara, which is mentioned immediately 
after it in ASoka’s inscription. And I suspect that it has to be 
identified with Aria or Arachosia which were the two provinces 
«ceded by Seleucus to Candragupta and which must have been 
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inherited intact by Ašoka. I admit it is not possible to locate 
these Yavanas exactly, but this much is certain that they were 
outside the kingdom of Antiochus H Theos, and lived in 
А$оКа?в empire in a territory adjoining Gandhara, but outside 
India. But when could they have come and settled there + 
Did they come with Alexander? No, this is not possible, be- 
cause the Macedonian conqueror did not leave behind him any 
permanent settlements.in or near India. Of course, he may 
have left some Greek garrisons ; but certainly a province is not 
named after the race of garrisoned soldiers. It is only when a 
tribe or people comes in such terrific masses as to outnumber 
the original inhabitants that it gives its name to the province 
во occupied by them. We have many such instances, e.g., of. 
the Ábhiras, Gurjaras and so on. The idea of a mere garri- 
son imparting the name of its race to the country where it is. 
stationed is, I am afraid, utterly inadmissible, if not even. 
ludicrous. In all likelihood, the Yavanas of Rock Edict XIII 
came and settled in large numbers in some outlying province. 
of India long before Alexander. But if we assume that the 
Yavanas had their colony in a territory conterminous to India, 
they must have exercised some sort of political independence 
for at least some period, and have we, you may naturally 
ask, got any evidence to that effect? And this question. 
numismatics is, I think, in a position to answer in the affirma- 
five. Coins, similar to those of the earliest type of Athens, are: 
known to have been collected from the north-west frontiers of 
India. They bear head of Athena on the obverse and owl on 
the reverse. And the question must naturally arise: why 


48 [The Greek edicts of Asoka recently discovered near Kandahar 
in Afghanistan suggest that the said area, i.e., ancient Arachosia, had 
the greatest concentration of Greek population in A$oka's empire.—Ed. ] 

49 JBBRAS, Vol. XXI, pp. 430ff. (Cf., however, the name of Cinabhukti 

(Watters, Yuan Chwang's Travels, Vol. I, pp. 291-92). —Ed. ] 

50 N, Chr., Vol. XX, p. 191. 
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are they to be found in the frontier provinces of India ? It is. 
no doubt possible to say that these owls of Athens, as this type 
of coinage is called, were carried to India in the course of com- 
merce.’ Similar owls have also been picked up in Southern. 
Arabia Felix." But none ofthe owls found in the east are of the 
types known from Athens. In the case of this Semitic country, 
again, it is not impossible to say that they may have travelled 
there as a result of commercial intercourse, because they are 
generally countermarked on the obverse with Sabaean letters 
or are scratched with a Sabaean monogram on the reverse. 
When a foreign money for the first time comes into circulation 
along with the native coinage of a country, all the new speci- 
mens are tested, and those, which are found not deficient in 
weight or quality of metal, are sanctioned by marking them 
with an official stamp, which may consist of a single letter or 
symbol. These official stamps are no doubt noticeable on the 
owls of Athens brought to light in South Arabia. But they are 
conspicuous by their absence on those recovered on the 
frontiers of India. It cannot be doubted that the practice of 
countermarking foreign coinage in circulation was observed in 
or near India also, for we do know that the silver Persian 
sigloi which were current in the Punjab bear distinctly Indian 
countermarks.9 When, therefore, no countermarks are trace- 
able on the owls of Athens picked up from the frontier region 
of India, it is not reasonable to say that they were brought 
there with the expansion of commerce. The natural inference 
must be that they were native to some outlying district of India 
which was peopled by the Yavanas or Greeks. And as the 
original owls of Athens have been assigned to circa 594-560 


51 Rapson, IC, pp. 3,9. 


52 G.F.Hill, The Ancient Coinage of Southern Arabia (reprinted from 
the Proceedings of the British Academy, Vol. VII), pp. 2-3. 


53 JRAS, 1895, pp. 874 ff. 
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B. C.,* a Greek colony, it is possible to infer, may have been 
established near India about 550 B. C.55 There can, after all, 
be nothing strange in Panini flourishing in the 6th century B.C. 
and in his referring also to yavanani, the writing of the Greeks. 
In fact, if it is not admitted that the Greeks had a settlement 
near India before Alexander, how is it possible, I ask, to un- 
ravel the enigma about the coins of Sophytes ? Sophytes, you 
know, ruled over a province somewhere in the Western Punjab 
when Alexander invaded India, and as he acknowledged speedy 
submission to the Macedonian emperor, he was reinstated in 
his kingdom. Now, we have found some coins, which bear his 
head on the obverse and a cock and his name in Greek 
characters on the reverse. When could he have struck these 
coins ? This is the most puzzling question to answer. Did he 
strike them after the death of Alexander, but before the Punjab 
was subjugated by Candragupta ? Then itis very strange that 
we do not see the bust of Alexander instead of his, For up to 
B.C. 306, i.e., till the extinction of the old royal line of Mace- 
donia, we find that all the generals of Alexander retain the 
name and bust of Alexander on their coins, and if Sophytes 
was no better and perhaps even worse in point of political 
power than these generals, does it not look the height of pre-: 
sumption for him to have his own name and bust on the coins 
instead of those of Alexander who was doubtless his overlord ? 
And if it is the height of presumption to have his name and 
bust on coins, if they are supposed to be struck after the death 
of Alexander, would it not be sheer folly on his part if he 
issued them when Alexander was actually alive and in the: 
Punjab ? I am afraid, the only way to get over this difficulty is 
to suppose that Sophytes had struck his coins before Alexander 


54 Hil, Historical Greek Coins, p. 11. 

55 [Better, in the latter half of the 6th century B.C., during the rule of the 
early Achaemenians. — Ed. ] For the extreme probability of a similar Roman 
settlement at or near Madura in South India, see JRAS, 1904, pp.613-15. 
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invaded India and before he lost his independence. Now, if 
Sophytes was an Indian by extraction, how is it possible to 
account for the presence of a bust and the employment of the 
Greek character before the Macedonian conquest of the Pun- 
jab ? This is simply inconceivable. The only explanation that 
is plausible is that he was a Greek prince in India before the 
advent of Alexander. I know Sophytes is not considered to be 
а Greek name. It has been taken to be identical with Sanskrit 
Saubhüti?* But there is nothing strange in a Greek taking a 
Hindu name immediately before the Maurya period, if another 
Greek, shortly after, i.e., in Agoka’s time, adopts a Persian 
name, viz., Tusaspha. 

But if the Greeks really conquered some region near the 
north-west frontiers of India and were settled there, as no 
doubt numismatic considerations lead us to conclude, is there 
any reference to such a fact in any one of the accounts drawn 
up by the Macedonian historians of India about the time of 
Alexander's invasion? If the Greeks really established a 
colony in a border province of India, it is inconceivable that 
such a thing which would be of supreme interest to a Greek 
should be ignored by any historian of Alexander's time. Do 
we then, as a matter of fact, find any reference to it in the 
work ofany Greek historian ? This is the natural question 
that must arise here and which you will no doubt expect me 
to tackle even though I may bave to deviate strictly from the 
subject of the present lecture. And I am glad to say that there 
are two passages in the Fifth Book of Arrian's work which, in 
my opinion, answer this question and thus corroborate the numis- 
matic evidence." The passages in question, to which H. С. 


56 Rapson, Ancient India, pp. 152-53 ; Smith, op. cit., р. 7. [Fora 
controversy on Sophytes, see Sircar, Studies in Indian Coins, p.360 and re- 
ferences cited there. —Ed. ] 

57 McCrindle, Ancient India: its Invasion by Alexander the Great, 
pp.79-80. For an ancient Greek burial ground, see Ind. Ant., 1909, p. 144. 
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"Raychaudhuri was the first to draw my attention, give a descrip- 
‘tion of the city and people of Nysa which was situated between 
the Kophen and the Indus. The deputies of Nysa, who wdited 
upon Alexander, themselves told the Macedonian monbrch 
‘that their city was founded by Dionysus as he was returning to 
the shores of Greece after conquering the Indian nation and 
that he called it Nysa after the name of his nurse Nysa, and in 
-proof of their statement that Dionysus was their founder adduc- 
ed the fact that ivy which grew nowhere else in the land of 
the Indians grew in their city. In fact, anybody who carefully 
reads these passages will be convinced that Dionysus here is a 
real Hellenic deity and not any Hindu god in Hellenic garb 
.and that the account clearly points to Nysa having been a 
"Greek colony. 

Let us now look at the coins of the Indo-Bactrian Greeks 
-from the religious point of view. You will perhaps wonder 
what new thing can possibly be taught by this class of coins. 
And you may naturally ask: what new contribution these 
-coins can possibly make to the knowledge of the Hellenic pan- 
-theon which we already possess from more direct and exhaus- 
tive sources? Let us, however, see whether it is possible to 
approach the study of these coins from a new angle of vision. 
If Sophytes was a Greek of the time of Alexander and yet, he 
adopted a Hindu name, is it not possible to say that some of 
the Indo-Bactrian kings must have embraced Hindu religion ? 
Or if you want to leave Sophytes out of account, do we nof 
. know that during the regime of Antialcidas when the Indo- 
Bactrian rule was in the heyday of its glory, his very ambassa- 
.dor Heliodorus, a Greek, had become a Bhagavata, a devotee 
of Vasudeva ? How is it then possible to think that none of 
the Indo-Bactrian kings was a Hindu ?- Is it not therefore 
possible to study their coins more closely and from this view 
point ? In this connection, allow me to invite your attention 
to the square bronze coins of Eucratides. The deity figuring 
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on the reverse has been taken to be Zeus seated on throne who 
holds a wreath and a palm branch and has the fore-part of 
‘elephant in front of һіт.58 There is also a Kharosthi inscrip- 
tion on the reverse, which reads Kavislye nagara-devata and 
means “the city-deity of Kapis. Now, Каріќї was a Hindu 
town and has been referred to in one of Pànini's Siitras as a 
place where good wine was brewed." Evidently, therefore, the 
divinity figuring on the coin is a Hindu one, being the nagara- 
devata of Kapisi, and yet it has been so figured on the coin 
that it can be easily mistaken for a Greek deity and has actual- 
ly been mistaken for Zeus by the numismatists, as we have 
seen. The term nagara-devatá occurs on another coin also, 
which unfortunately cannot be assigned to any king as the 
legends on it have not been preserved whole and entire. On 
the obverse is a goddess with the Kharosthi legend [Pajkhala- 
vadi-devata,®° which has been taken to mean the tutelary divi- 
nity of Puskalavati. Puskalavati also wasa Hindu city, and 
yet we find that the goddess on this coin wears Greek dress 
and a mural crown which is the emblem of a Greek civic deity. 
The natural inference from a study of these coins is that mere 
Greek dress and emblems do not stamp a deity as necessarily 
a Hellenic one and that a Hindu divinity may appear under 
Hellenic garb on Indo-Bactrian coins. "The Greeks were noto- 
rious for identifying foreign deities with their own if there 
were any characteristics in common. For do we not know 
that Megasthenes, e.g., calls Kysna or rather Balarama of 
Mathura, Herakles, and Siva of the hills, Dionysus ? Nay, that 
some of the deities occurring on the coins of the Indo-Bactrian 
Greek princes may not be Hellenic, though they are invested 
with Hellenic attributes, was suspected long ago by Percy 
Gardner. “On the coins of Demetrius’, says this eminent nu- 
58 JRAS, 1905, pp. 783 ff. 


59 IV. 2.99. 
60 JRAS, 1905, p. 787. [ The ward is not nagara-devata here.— Ed. ] 
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mismatist, *Artemis is sometimes radiate ; on the coins of 
Agathocles, Zeus bears in his hand the three-headed Hekate, 
Herakles crowns himself with a wreath, Pallas appears in short 
skirts, and many other such strange forms of Greek deities 
appear. To search out the reasons of these variations of type, 
reasons to be found probably in many instances in the influence 
of local Indian and Persian legend or belief, would bea very 
'attractive task, and not hopeless, considering the data furnished 
us by the legends of the gold Indo-Scythic coins. The earliest 
of the clearly Indian types to make its appearance isa dancing- 
girl, wearing long hanging ear-rings and oriental trousers, on 
the money of Pantaleon and Agathocles. As we come toa 
later period, non-Hellenic types, or types in which there is a 
non-Hellenic element, gradually make their way on the coins. 
On the coins of Philoxenus and Telephus, we find a radiate 
figure of a sun-god, holding a long sceptre. On those of 
Amyntas and Hermaeus, we find the head of a deity wearing 
Phrygian cap, whence issue rays." I am sorry I had to quote 
this long extract here ; but as Percy Gardner is looked upon 
as а very great authority on this subject, his opinion must be 
considered to be invaluable. And you have just seen what 
that opinion is. He clearly admits that some types of Greek 
deities are fantastic according to the Hellenic standard and 
that some contain an unmistakable non-Hellenic element. It is 
a matter of regret that no numismatist has gone farther than 
where Percy Gardner left this line of inquiry ; but what I have 
said is enough to show to you that the Indo-Bactrian Greeks 
were by no means slow to be influenced by Indian and other 
religious beliefs with which they came in contact, The exact 
character and extent of this influence can be determined only 
by a critical study of their coins, and the results of such a 
study, I have no doubt, will form an important contribution 
to the religious history of India, if not of the world, ` 
61 Op. cit., Intro., pp. lvii-lviii. 


LECTURE I 
Antiquity of Coinage in India 


I believe, you still remember the words which the Presi- 
dent of the last Oriental Conference used in regard to the 
mentality of the European and the Indian scholar towards 
Oriental subjects. "The Indian's tendency," said he, “may be 
towards rejecting foreign influence on the development of his 
country's civilization and to claim high antiquity for some of 
the occurrences in its history. On the other hand, the Europ- 
ean scholar's tendency is to trace Greek, Roman or Christian 
influence at work in the evolution of new points and to 
modernize the Indian historical and literary events." It is not 
possible to determine how far these words are true of the 
Indian scholars in regard to ancient Indian numismatics, 
because there is hardly any one amongst them yet who has 
seriously devoted himself to this subject;* but it must be 
admitted that they are true of some of the European scholars 
who were ог are looked uponas authorities on this subject. 
Their attempt seems to have been unconsciously to prove that 
the invention of coinage was not indigenous to India and that 
Indians learnt the art of stamping money either from the Baby- 
lonians or from the Greeks, and that again certainly not prior 
to B.C.600 or 700. Thus James Prinsep, to whom must 
always go the honour of having unravelled the most ancient 
Indian alphabet, the Brahmi-lipi, thought that the Hindus 
derived their knowledge of coinage from the Greeks of Bactria. 
And although afterwards he had to admit that the Hindus had 


* [AmongIndian works on numismatics, appearing before 1921, men- 
tion may be made of R. D. Banerji’s Practmamudra (1915) and T. Desika- 
chars South Indian Epigraphy and Numismatics (1916).—Ed. ] 
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ап indigenous currency of precious metals, he persisted in at 
least maintaining that from the time the Greeks entered 
India ‘may be assumed the adoption of a die-device, or of 
coined money properly so called, by the Hindus." And as 
Prinsep was Assay Master of the Calcutta Mint, his words 
naturally carried great weight. And it is not strange if we find 
‘that H. Н. Wilson, the author of the Ariana Antiqua, also in- 
‘dulged in surmise, and asserted that it was ‘likely that the 
'currency of the country consisted chiefly, if not exclusively, of 
lumps of gold and silver not bearing any impression, until the 
Hindus had learned the usefulness of money from their Bac- 
drian neighbours, and from their commerce, especially with 
Жоте.? At the time when Prinsep and Wilson wrote, there 
"were two other numismatists, both of them Englishmen, Alex- 
:ander Cunningham and Edward Thomas, who, however, held 
"the opposite view, and maintained the existence of an indi- 
genous Indian coinage. But their arguments, forcible and 
‘cogent though they were, were left unheeded, and the tendency 
of assigning a later date and tracing almost everything Indian 
that is good or original to a foreign source, which is so natural 
to some European writers, re-asserted itself, probably with 
greater vigour. Thus James Kennedy holds that the punch- 
marked coins, or the Karsapanas as they were known ќо the 
‘early Indians, which form the most ancient money in India, 
were copied from Babylonian originals after the opening of 
maritime trade in the sixth century B.C? V. A. Smith's view 
is substantially the same. In his article on Numismatics, which 
-hè contributed to the Imperial Gazetteer, he says as follows: 
“The introduction into India of the use of coins, that is to 
say, metallic pieces of definite weight authenticated as currency 


1 JASB, Vol. I, p. 394 ; Vol. IV, p. 626. 
2 Ор. cit., p. 404. 
3 JRAS, 1898, рр. 279.f 
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фу marks recognised as a guarantee of value, may be ascribed 
with much probability to the seventh century B. C., when 
foreign maritime trade seems to have begun. There is reason 
to believe that the necessities of commerce with foreign mer- 
chants were the immediate occasion for the adoption by the 
Indian people of a metallic currency as well as of alphabetical 
writing." In his Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, he gives a later date to the earliest coinage of India, 
the earliest type of the Karsapanas being assigned by him to 
500 or 600 B.C.5 

Such, in short, are the theories held by most of the 
European numismatists in regard to the origin and antiquity of 
the Indian coinage. The view that the knowledge of the 
stamped or die-struck coins the Indians obtained from the Bac- 
trian Greeks, which was originally started by James Prinsep, is 
no longer countenanced by numismatists of any repute. As 
-early as 1853 when E. C. Bayley was Deputy Commissioner of 
the Kangra District in the Punjab, were discovered a number 
of silver coins “comprising specimens of Antimachus П, Phil 
loxenes, Lysias, Antialcidas, and Menander, together with a few 
punch-marked pieces, the last being much worn, whilst all the 
Greek coins were comparatively fresh."? Evidence of a more 
‘convincing nature has been furnished by а find of coins made 
in John Marshall's excavations at Taxila during the cold season 
of the year 1912-13. In the Bhir Mound, the earliest of the 
three cities till then excavated by him there, he lighted upon a 
small hoard consisting of one hundred and seventy-five punch- 
marked coins along with a gold coin of Diodotus struck in the 
name of Antiochus П of Syria. It will thus be seen that the 


4 Op.cit, Vol. II, p. 135. 

5 Vol.I,p. 133. 

6 Cunningham, in N. Chr., Vol. XIII (1873), p.209 ; also CAI, p. 
54. 

7 ASI, AR, 1912-13, pp. 41-42. 
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hoard belongs to a period when Diodotus was still a Satrap of 
"Antiochus and beforehe had declared the independence of Bactria. 
As the punch-marked coins of this deposit are thus of a time 
when Bactria was still subordinate to the Seleucidan power, it 
is not possible to assert now that the Hindus learnt the art of 


· coinage from their Bactrian Greek neighbours. Even numis- 
. matic considerations pointed to the same inevitable conclusion, 


as was contended long ago by Alaxander Cunningham: “If 


: the Hindus had derived their knowledge of coinage from the 


Greeks, the types, shape, and standard of all their money would: 
have been Greek.”® The Bactrian Greek coins are round in 
form, conform to the Attic standard, and contain invariably a 


' bust on the obverse and a Hellenic deity on the reverse. The 
- earliest Indian coins, on the other hand, are mostly square in 


form, correspond to any but the Attic standard, and, in point 


- of type, have never shown any bust or any -Hellenic divinity on 
. any one of their sides. Besides, they are utterly without inscrip- 
` tions which are invariably found on Bactrian Greek coins. In. 


- these circumstances, to say that the Indians are indebted to the 


Bactrian Greeks for the art of stamping money is a mere ` 


` gratituitous supposition unwarranted by any fact or rather 


opposed to all facts. It is no wonder, therefore, if the modern 
followers of Prinsep and Wilson have given up this assailable 


. position, and are now taking their stand on the ground 
- thatthe art of coin-making was adopted by the imitative 


Indians, somewhat earlier, i.e., between 500 and 700 B.C., but 
doubtless from some foreigners, possibly the Babylonians. You 


. may perhaps ask whether Cunningham and Thomas, who, re- 
. presenting the other view, have any successors at present just 


as Prinsep and Wilson have Kennedy and Smith, and I may 
therefore inform you that, amongst the modern numismatists, 


, E. J. Rapson is the only one who holds: that the most ancient 


8 М. Chr., Vol. ХШ (1873), p. 212. 
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coinage of India was developed independently of any foreign 
influence. In regard to their date, however, he says that its 
earliest specimens are probably as early as the beginning of 
the 4th century B. C. only. 

I confess, I cannot possibly understand how Kennedy and 
Smith can bring themselves to regard the Karsapanas, the ear- - 
liest coinage of India, as a foreign importation. Both again go 
to the extent of saying that the Indians adopted the art of coin- 
making—just as they learnt the usefulness of alphabet—from a 
foreign country. This is, indeed, a most astounding assertion. 
Of course, there was something to be said in favour of those 
who held that the Brahmi, the oldest Indian alphabet, was 
derived from the Semitic script, as no doubt was contended by 
Weber and Bühler. We had both Brahmi and Semitic alphabets - 
before us for our scrutiny. We could very wellsee that there 
were many characters which bore close resemblance to each : 
other, and were intended to denote the same sound. Again, it 
was almost conclusively shown that the Brahmi like all Semitic 
alphabets, was originally written from right to left.* Besides, 
the earliest Semitic script was definitely known to be earlier 
than the earliest form of the Brahmi-lipi. When, therefore, 
Bühler wrote on this subject, he was certainly right in main- 
taining that the Brahmi was derived from the Semitic script, 
though, as I showed you last year,** we have now to abandon 

9 JRAS, 1895, рр. 869ff. 
10 IC,p.2. 


* [The question has been discussed in detail in Bhandarkar’s paper ` 
mentioned in the following note. The legend of the Eran coin of Dharma- 
pala really exhibits negative writing and 1s no doubt due to a mistake of the 
die-cutter. For the Duwe Gala cave inscription, cf. Sircar, Select Inscriptions, 
1965, p. 242, note 1.—Ed.] 


** [The reference is no doubt to Bhandarkar's paper entitled ‘Origin of 
the Indian Alphabet’ appearing in Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee 
Volumes, Vol. ШІ, Part I, рр. 493-514 written in 1920 (ibid., p. 508, note 
24a). A defect of this otherwise interesting paper, is that some late writings 
have been regarded as Neohthic. These include one which is really *19 1 
74 (i.e. 19.1.1874 or January 19, 1874) which was wrongly viewed from up~ - 
side down. This is a case of munindn —ca mati-bhramah.—KEd.] 
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this theory in the light of the evidence furnished by certain pre- 
historic artifacts. But what are the grounds for saying that 
the Indigns adopted their metallic currency from foreign source, 
as is no doubt asserted by Kennedy and Smith? Have they 
found any coins outside India ofa period prior to 600 or 700 
B.C. and of a type closely corresponding to the Катѕарапав ? 
Is there any evidence at all to show that there was foreign coin- 
age, of a date anterior to 600 or 700 B.C. the earliest date 
assigned by them to the Karsapanas, which through identity 
or, at any rate, extreme similarity of type can rightly be called 
to be their prototype ? І confess І am not aware of any such 
foreign coinage, and carefully as I have read the articles 
written by Kennedy and Smith on this subject, I do not find 
that they ever describe what sort of foreign coinage this was or 
even attempt to adduce any shred of evidence to show that 
such a coinage at all existed outside India. In these circum- 
stances is it not absurd to asseverate that the Indians learnt the 
use of coinage from foreigners ? Does is not clearly indicate. 
that such an ipse dixit has been prompted by nothing but the 
propensity of attributing everything useful or clever in Indian. 
* art to an extraneous origin ? I emphatically and without any 
fear of contradiction maintain that the Kargapana coinage, 
which is the earliest metallic currency whose specimens are 
found in India, has not yet been definitely proved to be of 
foreign origin. 

To find out, however, whether there was any foreign influence- 
on the earliest metallic currency of India, we must discuss the 
question : to what earliest period the art of coin-making in 
India is traceable. The question can be satisfactorily answered 
only by ransacking our literature, sacred and profane, Brahma- - 
nical and Buddhist, and finding out what classes of coins were 
prevalent at different periods before 400 B. C. which is the 
earliest date assigned by Rapson to the Karsapanas. 

Now, if we take up Pànini's Astadhyay: which is useful not 
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only for the study of Sanskrit grammar but also for construct- : 
ing the social, religious and economic history of India, we find 
that, in adhyaya V and pada 1, he mentions certain affixes 
which have the sense of tena kritam, i.e. ‘purchased with this 
price’ and tad==arhati, i.e. ‘which deserves that’. You can at 
once perceive that here isa section which must throw some 
light on the economic condition of India in Panini's time and 
the various media of exchange then prevalent. And, as a matter 
of fact, this natural expectation is more than fully realised 
through a study of these Sitras. We are not, however, here 
concerned with a detailed specification of these media of ex- 
change. Our present object is merely to ascertain whether there 
are any references to the use of coins іп Pànini's work, and if 
so, what kinds are mentioned. And somewhat startling as it 
may appear, we notice that Panini refers to at least seven kinds 
of coins. Not only does he speak of the Кагѕарапаѕ, but also 
of Niskas, Satamanas and so forth. Panini, as I have repeated- 
ly told you, has to be assigned to the middle of the 6th century 
B.C. at the latest. And if seven different types of metallic 
currency were prevalent in India about 550 B.C., the beginning 
of the art of coin-making in this country must be placed earlier 
than 700 B.C. 

But I can very well imagine some sense of doubt crossing 
your mind. І have no doubt said that Panini flourished about 
550 B.C. Goldstücker and R. G. Bhandarkar would place him 
even earlier. But as I have told you in my last lecture, this 
view is not shared by the European scholars in general. The 
argument about the antiquity of Indian coinage, which may 
be based upon the study of Pànini's Sgtras, as I have 
done just now, will, 1 am afraid, not carry conviction to them. 
as they drag Panini down to 350 B.C. We must, therefore, 
base our argument on that section of Indian literature, about 
the early date of which there is a general consensus of opinion 
among European scholars. And what other works can present . 
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themselves to our mind in this connection than the Jatakas or 
Buddha’s birth stories which form an important part of Bud- 
‘dhist literature ? The Jataka stories may not perhaps consti- 
tute the earliest class of this literature ; but certain it is that 
they representa social and political condition prior to the 
rise of Buddhism and belonging to the sixth or even seventh 
century B.C, Thisis the opinion not of Indian antiquarians, 
but of European scholars, such as Bühler and Rhys Davids," 
Let us, therefore, see what the Jataka tales teach us on this 
Point, i. e. whether they speak of any class or classes of coins 
which were current in India at the early period. 

Now, any one who carefully studies Panini's Sütras and the - 
Jataka stories cannot but be impressed by the fact that both 
depict ancient India of practically the same period. It is not, 
therefore surprising if we find the same classes of coins referred 
to in both. But Panini’s Asjadhyayi, just because it consists of 
aphorisms, cannot be expected to throw much light on this 
subject beyond the mere mention of the denominations of 
coins. The case is, however, different in regard to the Buddhist 
Jatakas. Аз Шеу portray social and economic India ofthe 
7th century B. C., it is here that we can clearly see what part, 
insignificant or important, stamped metallic currency played in 
the manifold transactions of the people at that early period. 
Let us, in the first place, see whether there was any 
gold currency in India at that time. Of course, as India 
was the land of gold in those days at least, we must 


11 Bühler (IS, Vol. Ш, pp. 16.) refers the Pali Buddhist Canon ‘to the 
fifth and possibly to the sixth century B. C. ; and as he says that the Játaka 
stories are loans from ‘the old pre-Buddhistic national tradition of India’ 
and that the state of civilisation described in them “is in various respects pri- 
mitive', the life portrayed in them must be assigned to the seventh, at thc 
latest to the sixth, century B.C. For Rhys Davids’ views, see Buddhist India, 
207-08. [The Jatakas are placed by Winternitz between the 3rd century 

В.С, and the 6th century A.D. (Hist. Ind. Lit., Vol. П, р. 156).—Ed. ] 
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naturally expect some sort of gold coinage to have been then 
"prevalent. And we certainly find that our expectations are not 
unfounded. For we read at least of three classes of gold coin- 
age in the Jataka literature. And as gold is the most precious 
metal of which coins can be manufactured, it is only in connec- 
'tion with hoards of money, munificent gifts and so forth that 
we find gold coins mentioned. Thus the Kuhaka Jataka™ gives 
us an amusing story of a scamp of an ascetic who goes to a 
village and lives in a hermitage built by a local kujumbika or 
farmer. Taking the ascetic to be a model of goodness, the 
"farmer brings his hundred Niskas of gold to the hermitage and 
there buries them. Confiding in the pious protestations of the 
hermit, the farmer goes off ; but the former covertly removes 
the gold and buries it in the way side. The very next day the 
-ascetic takes leave of the farmer, but returns shortly after to 
return a straw from the farmer’s roof which has stuck in his 
matted hair, but which, does not belong to him. This over- 
manifestation of moral sensitiveness arouses the suspicion 
-of a shrewd trader who has halted on the outskirts of 
the village and who forthwith sees the farmer and warns him. 
Away they hasten in hot pursuit, catch the rascal, and kick 
-and cuff him till he shows to them where he hid the gold. The 
trader, who Is the Bodhisattva of this story, rebukes the ascetic, 
-saying : "So a hundred Niskas did not trouble your conscience 
so much as that straw.” Here then a specific class of coins— 
. gold coins—is mentioned, viz., Niskas, for the valuation of a 
rich farmer’s hoarding. Only two references to Niskas may be 
given out of the many which í was able to trace in the Jatakas. 
Some of you are pretty well conversant with the Vessantara 
-Jataka, which, among other things, tells us how Vessantara, 
-king of Sibi, who had retired to a forest, gives over his son 


12 Jat., Vol. І, pp. 375ff. 
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and daughter completely to а Brahmana called Jüjaka.* Of i 
course, the children are reluctant to go, and he comforts them 
by saying : “Son Jali, if you wish to become free, you must pay 
the Brahmana a thousand Nigkas. But your sister is very 
beautiful ; if any person of low birth should give the Brahmana . 
so-and-so much to make her free, he would break her birth-. 
right. None but a king can give all things by the hundred; 
therefore if your sister would be free, let her pay the Brahmana 
a hundred male and a hundred female slaves together with 
elephants, horses, bulls and Niskas, all a hundred each." Thus. 
did he price the children and comfort them, and taking water 
in his waterpot he poured it out, giving the Brahmana this pre- 
cious gift of his children. Here we have a father before us, 
putting a price upon his children ; and as the latter are of the- 
` royal blood, naturally this price has to be the heaviest, and the-. 
coins to appraise it must necessarily be of the highest value. 
The Niskas here specified must, therefore, represent the highest 
order of gold coins. We now turn to a third Jataka, the Great 
Being of which story is a snake-king called Campeyya who 
allows himself to be caught by a snake-charmer for his good. 
By making the snake perform to the crowd of a frontier 
village the snake-charmer earns as much as one thousand . 
Karsapanas in one single day. Desire of further gain impels 
him to go to the capital-town, Varanasi. While the perfor- . 
mance to the local king is going ‘on, the wife of the snake-king 
suddenly makes her appearance and offer a handsome ransom, 
one of the numerous items of which is one hundred Niskas.!^ 
In this Jataka, we find two classes of coins specifed, viz. the- 
Karsapana and Niska. The first evidently is the silver and. 
the second the gold money of the country of Ka$i. 


13. Ibid., Vol. VI, p. 546, line 28 ; p. 547, line 6. 
14 Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 458, line 6. 
15 Ibid., p. 460, line 28 ; p. 461, lines 7 and 10. 
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It is, however, a mistake to suppose that Niskas were the 

‚ only class of gold coins known to the Jataka literature. Not 
unfrequently we meet with an expression in which the words 
hiranya and suvarna are associated together. Thus the Bhūri- 
datta Jataka gives us another tale of a snake-king tamed by a 
snake-charmer who amassed a fortune by making him assume 
various appearances and exhibit dancing powers. At the very 
first performance that he gave in a village, the people, we are 

` told, were so pleased that they heaped on him hiranya, suvarna, 
vastra, alankara and the like.5 Of course, vastra and alankara 
mean ‘garments’ and ‘ornaments’ respectively. But what about 
hiranya and suvarna? Since both signify ‘gold’, one of 
the two words becomes superfluous. On the other hand, suvarna 
denotes a specific kind of gold coins, which the other word, 
viz. hiranya, does not. It is true that Suvarna denotes a cer- 
tain weight as well as a gold coin of this weight, and it is no 
doubt possible to suppose that in this particular Jataka story, 
the word suvarna means’ merely gold bullion of this weight. 
But according to this supposition, suvarna, like the other word, 
viz. hiranya, would signify gold only, and thus there remains 
no distinction between the two. Are we not therefore compelled 
to infer that suvarna in this as in other places where it is asso- 
ciated with hirayna must stand not for ‘gold’, but a ‘type of gold 

. coins’? But this is not all. Forin the Jataka literature, we 
read of gold coins of a still smaller denomination. I have been 
able to trace at least two references to a type of gold coins 
called Suvarna-Masaka. Thus in the Udaya Jataka, we are 


16 lbid. VI. 186.3. The phrase hiranRa-suvanna occurs also in JGt., 
‘VI. 69. 18, which is translated as ‘gold and coin’ by Cowell and Rouse (trans., 
р. 38). The same phrase ıs met with in Kautilya's ArthaSastra (ed. Shama 
Sastri, p. 243) also, but in its Sanskrit form, and is rendered by Shama Sastri 
as ‘bar gold and coined gold’ (trans., p. 305). Compare also JRAS, 1901, p. 
879. [In Lecture ITI below, reference is made to ‘forty crores of hiratina or 
"old pieces’ mentioned in the Babbu Jataka.—Ed. ] 
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introduced to Udayabhadra and Udayabhadra, who are brother 
and sister and yet become husband and wife. They are the 
king and queen of the Kagi kingdom. Udayabhadra dies, and 
becomes Sakra in the Heaven of the Thirty-three (Tavatirsa- 
bhavana). And he comes to the mortal world one day to tempt 
his former wife with riches, by, we are told, lavishing enco- 
mium on her beauty and holding before her a golden dish re- 
plete with Suvarna-Masakas.!" Again, in the Sankhapala Jataka, 
we have a third instance of a snake-king being captured, this 
time, however, by a party of sixteen men. A rich landowner, . 
who happens to pass that way, sees the Bodhisattva in great 
agony, and, struck with compassion, releases him by making 
handsome gifts to those lewd fellows, amongst which pro- 
minent mention is made of Suvarna-Masakas.1* But what is a 
Suvarna-Masaka, you may naturally ask me here ? I may have . 
something to tell you about it in my next lectures ; but here it 
will be sufficient to state that masa isa unit in the weight sys- 
tem of Indian coinage which differs in weight according as the 
coin is of gold, silver or copper. And while, asa rule, masa 
denotes the weight, Masaka denotes a coin of this weight.« A 
Suvarna-Masaka is, therefore, a gold coin which is equal to 
one masa in weight according to the standard of gold coinage. 
And in the first of the two instances here quoted we have seen 
that Udayabhadra holds in front of his wife a plate filled with 
,Suvarna-Masakas, which, just because we are not told how 
many they were, cannot denote pieces of gold bullion, but gold 
coins only,—such as were ready at hand and could be got hold 
of at any time for waving them round a person. As the plate is 
said to have been filled with 'Suvarna-Magakas, it follows that 
they were all distinct pieces, so that each one of them could be 


17 Jat., Vol. IV, P. 106, line 1 ; p. 107, line 17. 
18 Ibid., Vol. V, p. 164, lines 15-16. 
ж [Such а distinction may not be quite correct.— Ed. ] 
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called a Suvarna-Masaka, and that each piece weighed one 
таа, And are we to suppose that, in this instance, gold bullion 
was so adroitly chopped off, and just on the spur of the 
moment, that every bit weighed exactly one mäsa and could 
thus be a separate piece by itself ғ This is simply absurd. We 
thus perceive that, in ancient India of the sixth or perhaps of 
the seventh century B.C., no less than three types of gold coins 
were current. Of the lowest value was the Masaka, of a high- 
er denomination was the Suvarna, and of a still higher deno- 
mination, the Niska. 

There was yet another class of coins which is frequently re- 
ferred to in the Jataka stories. I mean the Káàrsapana about 
which most of you must have already heard. Ido not wish to 
say much here about this type as the whole of my next lecture 
will be devoted to this subject. The Karsapana, as we read of 
it in the Játaka literature, was of three varieties according as it 
was of gold, silver and copper. Gold Karsapana, however, is 
seldom referred to, and the common types of Karsapana that 
we hear of are either silver or copper. How extensive and deep 
the circulation of this type of money was in all the strata of 
the society of the seventh century B.C. is clear even from а 
cursory study of the Jataka tales ; but this we shall see in the 
next lecture. 

Iam afraid we cannot stop here, but must proceed further 
to find out whether there are any references to metallic 
currency in literature of a still earlier date than that of the 
Jatakas. You must have already guessed that it is the Vedic 
literature that I am here alluding to. No doubt, even here there 
is perceptible the tendency of some European scholars to drag 
down the various compositions of this literature to as late a 
period as possible. But even then it must be admitted that 
they have not been able to place them later than the age re- 
presented by the Jatakas. If we can, therefore, trace any men- 
tion of coined money in the Vedic literature, we can conclu- 
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sively say that the use of this money was known to India long 
long prior to. 600 or 700 B.C; Let us therefore see whether 
the works comprising this literature make mention of 
metallic currency. Some of you probably know that Каїуауапа?в 
Srautasütra contains a reference to a coin called Satamana. It 
is curious that there is no mention of this class of coins any- 
where in the Buddhist works, though the name occurs in a 
Sutra? of Panini and a Varttika® of Katyayana, showing clearly . 
that Šatamana was known till the Maurya period. The Srauta- 
sūtra of Katyayana, in the chapter entitled the Rajasuya-niru- 
panam, refers to the Satamana coin in three consecutive Sitras.2! 
But this Srautasütra probably is of the same period as the 
Jatakas, and it may consequently be argued that it does not 
take us anterior to the time we have reached on the strength of 
the Buddhist Birth Stories. We must, therefore, go to Vedic 
compositions which are prior in date to the Sūtra. The class 
of writings, Which are of an immediately prior period to the 
Srautasütras are, of course, the Upanisads. The only coin name 
that we meet with in these works is Niska which occurs thrice 
in the Chdndogya.™ But if we correctly interpret the passages 
of this Upanisad, the word Niska jn them must be taken to 
signify ‘a necklace’ and not ‘a coin. We know that even in 
Classical Sanskrit literature this word had both these senses. 
And as, in the Chandogya Upanisad, the term niska has been used 
in the sense of a ‘necklace’ only, it cannot serve our object. 
But if the Upanisads are not thus of any use to us, the Brah- 
manas, which are predecessors to the Upanisads, can be pro- 
fitably brought into requisition in this connection. Of this class 
of composition, the Satapatha Brahmana is perhaps the best 
known to us, as both a well-edited text and a critical transla- 


19 V.1.27. 

20 On Panini, V. 1. 29. 
21 XV. 181-83. 

22 IV.2. 1-3. 
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tion are available. We will therefore, confine our main atten- 
tion to this Brahmana, Now, in the Kanda dealing with the 
Rajasuya, we have a section which treats of the Ratha-vimo- 
caniya oblations. And in connection therewith, we are told that, 
behind the right hind-wheel of the cart-stand, the king fastens 
two round Śatamānas, which he has afterwards to give to the 
Brahmana priests as fees for this ceremony. Again, in 
another place the same Brahmana has the following: "Three 
Satamanas are the sacrificial fee for this [offering]. He presents 
them to the Brahmana: for the Brahmana neither performs 
[like the Adhvaryu], nor chants [like the Udgaty], nor recites 
[like the Hotr], and yet he is an object of respect : therefore he 
presents to the Brahmana three Śatamānas.” Of course, 
Sayana, in this and the preceding passage, takes Satamana to 
denote ‘a round plate’; but the case is not unlike that of 
Nagojibhatta who, while commenting on the celebrated passage 
from the Mahabhasya referred to in my last lecture,* interprets 
‘“Mauryas’ as idol-makers. But just as no scholar will now 
understand ‘Mauryas’ to mean idol-manufacturers but take 
them to denote the Maurya princes Only, no one can similarly 
explain the term Satamana in the way in which Sayana had 
done, but he must interpret it to denote the Satamana coin 
alone. Satamana may, however, have been one hundred manas 
or guñjā berries in weighte« as explained by Sayana and accept- 
ed by Eggeling ; but as it is spoken of as vr//a or round in 
shape in the first of the two instances just adduced, it must 
stand for coined money and not mere bullion weighing one 
hundred guitjás. I will quote two more passages from the Sata- 


23 V.4. 3. 34 and 26. 

24 V. 5, 5. 16. 

* [The reference may beto the Carmichael Lectures on Ancient Indian 
History delivered in 1918 ; see also the commentary on Panini’s Sutra, V. 
3.99.—Ed.] 

wx [The Satamana really weighed 320 gunja berries. —Ed.] 
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patha Brühmaga, because in them another class of coins have 
been mentioned side by side with Satamana. The first passage 
is : Suvarnam hiranyarh bhavati rüpasy = ev = avaruddhyal Sata- 
тапай bhavati śat-āyur = vai purugah.?? The second is: hiran- 
yam daksind Suvarnam Satamünam іаѕу = окіат?% It will be 
seen that here Suvarna is associated with Satamana, and both 
are called hiranya or gold. As Suvarna is thus distinguished 
from hiranya, it must, like Satamana, denote a coin, and not 
simply ‘gold’ as has been wrongly understood by Eggeling in 
his translation of this Brahmana. Two passages of similar 
import are noticeable also in the Taittiriya Brahmana, which 
specify the reason why Satamana is given as a sacrificial fee. 
Here I shall cite one only, viz. Satamanam bhavati fat-ayuh 
purusah Sat-endriyah dyusy = еу = endriye pratitisihati.?" Nay, the 
very same passage is traceable in the Taittiriya Sarhhita,* 
which, you are all aware, forms the Samhita text of the Black 
Yajurveda. This means that the Satamana type of coin was 
known to Aryan India not only in the Brahmana, but also in 
the Samhita period. 

The fourteenth or concluding Kanda of the Satapatha 
Brāhmaņa™ gives us a story about Janaka, king of Videha. He 
had celebrated a sacrifice in which he bestowed huge largesses 
upon the Brahmanas of the Kuru-Paficala country. A curiosity 
sprang up in his mind as to who was the best-read of the 
Brahmanas. He collected a thousand kine, and we are told 
that to every single horn of each cow were tied ten padas, and 
it was proclaimed that they should be taken away by him 
alone who is best cognisant with brahman. The story further 


25 ХП. 7. 2. 13. 

26 XIII. 2. 3. 2. 

27 1.7.6.2; 1.2.7.7. 

28 Ш.2.6.3; I1. 3. 11. 5. 

29 The same story is repeated in the Brhadaranyakopanisad , IU. 1. 
1 ff. š 
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goes, as some of you here probably know, that Yajfiavalkya 
alone had the indomitable courage of claiming them. But we 
are not concerned with that part ofthe story. What we are 
here concerned with is to know what those padas were, ten of 
which were fastened to each horn of the cows. It has been sug- 
gested by Bohtlingk and Roth, and accepted by Rhys Davids,?? 
that the word pada here denotes the fourth part ofa certain 
gold weight, but not a coin. Are we then to suppose that as 
the cows that were brought were one thousand in number, as 
each cow has two horns and as each horn carried ten -padas, 
king Janaka ordered 20,000 pieces of gold to be hammered 
out, each again weighing just one-fourth of a certain weight,— 
all this just on the spur of the moment when the idea of testing 
the erudition of the Brahmanas occurred to him 7*! I am afraid 
this idea would be too ridiculous for any scholar to entertain 
seriously in his mind. On the other hand, Pada is known to 
be the name of a coin and has been referred to in one of Pani- 
nis Sutras*?* and also in an inscription of the tenth century 
A.D.9 Of course, it must have denoted a coin which in value 
was one-fourth of that coin which was the standard money, 
just as the modern denomination payla or ра»й, which is de- 
rived from the word pada, denotes four Annas, ie. exactly 
one-fourth of the standard coin, viz. the Rupee. Only if pada 
istaken to stand for a coin, it is easy to understand that 
Janaka could at any moment get hold of 20,000 such coins 
from his treasury for being tied to the horns of the cows. 

There is another class of coins referred to in the Brah- 


30 Ancient Coins and Measures of Ceylon, p. 3, note 2, 

31 Even if we suppose that to each hornof а cow was fastened gold 
weighing ten pēdas, we have to assume that Janaka on thespur ofthe mo- 
ment had 2000 pieces of gold hammered out, each conforming to that weight 
—which also is absurd enough. 

32 V.1. 34. 

33 Ep. Ind., Vol. I, p. 173, line 23 ; p. 178, line 11. 
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manas,—I mean Krsnala. Thus the Taittiriya Brahmana has 
the following passage : Krsnalam Күспаіат Vajasrdbhyah pra- 
yacchatij* i.e. he gives a Kpsnala to each racer. Krsnala, we 
know, denotes the well-known raktikz or guñňjā berry, and 
what Kysnala here means is a coin, possibly of gold, weighing 
one guñjā berry. This receives confirmation from the fact that 
the Kathaka Samhita makes mention of hirapya Krsnala,?* i.e. 
the gold coin Krsnala. Krsnala certainly continued to be known 
as a coin as late as the time of Manu. Thus in Chapter VIII, 
e.g., he ordains that a hired servant or workman, who, with- 
out being ill, out of pride fails to perform his work according 
to the agreement, shall be fined eight Krsnalas. 

It is well-known that the names of coins are also the names 
of metal weights. Thus not only are Niska, Suvarna, etc., the 


names.of particular classes of coins, but they are also the . 


names of the weights according to which metals are weighed. 
In most of the instances here adduced, there can be no doubt 
that they are the names of coins ; but in the case of a few of 
them, some of you will, I am sure, think that the names вресі- 
fied may be the names of weights and ‘not of coins. Thus in 
the instances of Niskas from the Jatakas and of Krsnalas which 
I have cited above, it may possibly be contended that it is not 
very satisfactorily demonstrated that they are coins, and not 
the weights according to which metal bullion was weighed and 
passed for money. Up till the advent of the British adminis- 
tration the practice in Burma, e.g, was to carry lumps of 
metal as currency and chop off the required weight from the 
lump and tender the chip in exchange for the article wanted." 
And it is quite possible to imagine that in the instances just 
referred to, gold bullion equal to one Niska or Krsnala in 


34 I. 3. 6. 7. 

35 XI. 4. 

36 VIII. 215 and 330 ; IX. 84; XI. 137. 
37 Ind. Ánt., Vol. XXVI, p. 160. 
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weight is what is meant, and not necessarily a coin of that 
denomination. It is, however, to be noted that in Burma there 
were only two denominations of weight. The smaller. accord- 
ing to which bullion was paid in Burma as money, was the 
Tickal which was almost invariably mentioned in computing 
money, the other and higher denomination being Viss which 
equalled one hundred Tickals, but which was seldom used.?? 
What is again noteworthy is that Tickal and Viss were employed 
in weighing not only money, but also goods. In India, on the 
other hand, there were at least six denominations in the Jataka 
and earlier periods, and they were used invariably to denote 
the weights of metal or money, but never of goods. It is again 
inconceivable that six different denominations could be 
employed in one and the same country for paying money by 
weight, For, if money isto be paid by weight at all, one or 
two denominations are quite enough. The natural conclusion 
is that they all denoted not simply money weights, but also 
denominations of coins. And even if we exclude Niska and 
Kysnala, I have clearly shown that all the other names could 
be of coins only in the instances adduced above. And it is, 
therefore, most unnatural to suppose that Niska and Krsnala 
alone denoted money -weights, when Suvarna, Satamana, 
Masaka and Karsapana were all coins, 

But what about Niska in the Vedic period ?—you are sure 
to interrogate me here. We see that in-this period three types 
of gold coins were known, viz, Suvarna, Satamana and 
Krsnala. We hear about them also in the post-Vedic period, 
up to at least the decline and fall of the Gupta empire. But 
then in this later period, we read about the Niska coins also. 
Were they, however, known in the earlier or Vedic period, 
and, if so, how far earlier in this period can they be traced ? 
This is the question that will now present itself to you. I may 


~ 38 Ibid. рр. 204-05. 
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at once tell you that mention has been made of Niskas both 
in the Вгампапа and Sarhhità sections of the Vedic literature. 
I suppose, some of you are acquainted with the story mention- 
ed about Uddàlaka Aruni in the Satapatha®® and Gopathat? 
Bráhmagas. Uddalaka Aruni, we are told, was driving about, 
аз a chosen offering-priest, among the people of the northern 
country. By him a Niska was offered to call out the timid to 
a disputation. Fear seized the Brahmanas of the northern 
country, who elected Svaidayana Saunaka as their champion. 
And a fierce wrangling arose in which, however, Svaidayana 
Saunaka had the better of Uddalaka Aruni, who gave up to 
him the Niska, saying, “Thou art learned, Svaidayana ; and, 
verily, gold is given unto him who knows gold.” 

Let us now try to find out whether there are any refer- 
ences to Niska in the pre-Brahmana strata of the Vedic compo- 
sitions. But here it is necessary to repeat the remark which 
I made sometime ago. Niska, I then told you, is used in two. 
senses. It signifies ‘a coin’ and also ‘a necklace’. Many' are 
the passages in which the word niska is employed in the sense 
of ‘a necklace’ ; but passages аге not wanting in which the 
other signification of the word occurs. Thus in the Atharva- 
veda, Niska, denoting a coin, is found at least in one place, 
There is a passage in this Veda,“ where Kaurama, the liberal 
king of the Rusamas, bestows upon a Rsi, along with other 
things, a hundred Niskas, which can here mean Niska coins 
only, and not necklaces, because it was customary to present 
one necklace only to a priest and because a hundred necklaces. 
could not be intended for the personal ornamentation of a 
single individual, viz., the priest. Similarly, in the first Man- 
dala of the Rgveda, we have a hymn in which the poet-priest 


39 ХІ. 4. 1. land 8. 
40 I. 3.6. ; - 
41 XX.127. 3. ` 
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Kaksivat praises the munificence of his patron, king Bhava- 
yavya, thus : 

Satam rajto nadhamanasya nigkasi = 

chatan prayatant sadya adam (I. 126.2). 

“A hundred Niskas from the king, beseeching, a hundred 
gift-steeds T at once accepted." 

In regard to this passage, the authors of the Vedic Index? 
rightly say that *as early as the Rgveda traces are seen of the 
use of Niskas as a sort of currency, for a singer celebrates the 
receipt of a hundred Niskas and a hundred steeds: he could 
hardly require the Niskas merely for purposes of personal 
adernment'. In justice to Edward Thomas, it must be said that 
it was he who first drew attention to this among other passages 
to prove the existence of metallic currency in the Rgvedic 
times. His other passages, however were by no means reli- 
able, because some were misinterpreted and others were made 
to prove far more than was logically warranted. ItE is for this 
reason that the single passage which I have just quoted, but 
which was first pointed out by him, does nce seem to have 
arrested the attention of scholars. 

But here a question arises : what was the kind. of metallic 
currency represented by the Niskas in the Rgvedic times ? 
Were they coined money or unstamped bullion currency ? Let 
us see whether we can settle this point more precisely. Justa 
short while ago, I told you that, as in Classical, so in Vedic 
Sanskrit, the word niska is used also in the sense of ‘a neck- 
lace’. ‘Vedic Sanskrit’ must, of course, include the Rk Sarhita. 
From this Sarbhità, I have already quoted a verse in which 
nijka occurs in the sense at least of *metallic currency. If any 
instance of the other sense from this source is required, it is 
supplied by Hymn 33 of Mandala П of the Rgveda. The line 
in question is : 

42 Vol. І, рр. 454-55. 
43 Ancient Indian Weights, p. 34. 
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arhan bibharsi sayakani dhany = 

arhan niskath yaiatam visvarupam.* 

Here the god Rudra, to whom this Ł 
described as wearing a niska or golden cha 
be it noted that this miska is called vi 
visva-ripa mean ? Does it signify *omnifc 
meant by saying that Rudra’s necklace w 
afraid this does not convey any good sense 
find out what could be the natural and I 

term р Before, however, we can hope to 
at a plausible solution, we must consider 
could the word niska come to signify botl 
‘necklace’ р Was there in the nature of t 
mon which could make any one of the 

other. A little reflection will tell you that 
if we suppose that Niska means not sim] 
‘a coin’, and that it denoted a necklace | 
of Niskas, i.e. coins. The practice of maki 
coins is prevalent almost all over India, at 
unknown, I am told, even in Bengal. In ^ 
the poorer classes get a goldsmith to cast g 
of certain Byzantine originals which they c: 
afterwards strung into ‘a necklace which + 
If such is the case to this day in Maharas 
understand how ‘a gold coin’ and ‘a necklac 
niska. The practice of fastening coins into ғ 
means be regarded as a feature of modern 
actually in vogue in ancient times also. Th 
ical work entitled Kalpasutra,“4 while desci 
dess of beauty, whom Triáalà, mother of M 


* [II. 33.10.—Ed. ] 

44 Seep. 44; SBE, XXII. 233. An inscription ғ 
Saka, speaks of a necklace consisting of seven gold 
(Ep. Ind., Vol. V, p. 37). 
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dream, speaks of the former as bearing urattha-dinara-málaya, 
i.e., a string of Dinaras on her breast. Now, Dinara, as most 
of you are aware, is an Indian gold coin adopted from the 
Roman Denarius during the Kusana rule in the first century 
A.D. And here we are told that a mala or necklace was made 
of these gold coins and adorned the breast of the goddess Sri. 
The custom of stringing coins into a necklace is thus not of 
modern origin, but was prevalent in ancient India also. It is, 
therefore, perfectly reasonable to say that ‘a necklace’ was 
called niska, because it was made of coins called niskas. Niska 
must, therefore, be taken in the sense of ‘a coin’ and not 
merely of ‘a’ mettallic currency’. If this natural explanation is 
not accepted, I ask, how are you going to interpret the word 
vifva-rüpa occurring in the hymn referred to above ?—how сап 
· you explain satisfactorily the god Rudra’s wearing a necklace 
that was vifva-rüpa ? А good sense of the term visva-riipa it is 
possible to fix upon, only if we admit that niska means а neck- 
lace, originally at any rate, consisting of Niska coins. The rupa 
in vifva-rüpa can at once be recognised to be a word technical 
to the old Indian science of numismatics and denoting the 
symbol or figure on a coin which for that reason is styled 
ripya. The term is met within this technical sense not only 
in the early Brahmanical, but also in the Buddhist literature. 
We shall come to know more about it in the fourth lecture of 
this series. But suffice it to state herethat rüpa signifies a sym- 
bol or figure on a coin, and this enables us at once to perceive 
the significance of vifva-rüpa. What the seer, or rather the 
composer of the hymn, means is that the necklace worn by 
the deity Rudra was composed of Niska co ns, and,that just 
because these coins bore various rgpas or figures on them, the 
necklace was naturally visva-ripa. The earliest coins found in 
India are the punch-marked issues, and we know that no less 
than three hundred different devices or rgpas have been marked. 
onthem. No wonder if the necklace of Rudra which was 
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made of Niska coins is described as vifva-rupa, i.e. covered 
with manifold rüpas or figures.*® This seems to be the most 
natural and reasonable interpretation of the phrase vifva-rüpa 
which qualifies the term niska in the sense of the ‘necklace.’ 
And this is additional evidence to show that Niskas were coin- 
ed money and not merely metallic currency. In fact, unstamped 
metallic, currency also was not unknown in the Rgvedic 
period, and is distinguished from the Niskas by a distinct 
phraseology. Thus Mandala VI contains a hymn,“* which is 
a panegyric of the king Divodás, son of Srfijaya, by the Rsi 
Garga. In this hymn there is one Rk which enumerates the 
gifts bestowed by this king on the poet-priest. "And among 
these mention is made of dasa hiranya-pindas which the Rsi 
received. Now, what does hiranya-pinda mean here ? As these 
hiranya-pindas have been specifically mentioned as ten, it 
appears that each Airanya-pinda conformed to a definite recog- 
nised value. And as the word pinda shows, it was bullion 
beaten into somewhat definite, i.e., probably roundish, shape. 
The hiranya-pindas, which the seer Garga received, appear, 
therefore, to be buttons of gold which passed as unstamped 
money in the Rgvedic period. Of course, there is nothing 
strange in both stamped and unstamped money circulating in 
one and the same period. Not many years ago, as you will 
r collect,the Dhabuas, which were unstamped copper coins, 
circulated freely in Bengal along with stamped coinage of 
various denominations. We need not, therefore, be surprised 


45 This is exactly the interpretation put upon the phrase by E. 
Thomas who rightly also draws our attention to laksat-athatam Dinara- 
dyayam occurring in Northern Sanskrit Buddhist texts (ор. сії, pp. 35-36). 
[ The prévalence of gold punch-marked coins in several varieties from such 
an early date is highly improbable in view of the fact that not a single such 
coin has been found among the gold objects unearthed in ancient sites. 
Indian money of the Vedic age may have been metallic weights used as coin. 
—Ed, 

46 УІ. 47. 23. [Correctly, Divodàsa son of Vadhryasva.—Ed. ] 
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if we find from the Rgveda that both hiranya-pindas and Niskas, 
i.e., unstamped and stamped money, were current at one and 
the same time. 


Now, what is the upshot of the whole discussion ? We find 
that not only Pànini's Sutras or Buddhist Birth Stories, but 
all sections of the Vedic literature contain undoubted referenc- 
es to the different classes of coins. Thus the coins called 
Krsnalas, Suvarnas, Satamánas and Niskas have been men- 
tioned not only in the Brabmana, but also in the Samhita por- 
tions of the Vedas. The conclusion is, therefore, irresistible 
that the art of coining was known to India when the Vedic 
Aryans composed their hymns. I am aware that different 
scholars have propounded different theories in regard to the 
duration of the Vedic period, especially in ‘regard to its ini- 
tial point. Thus according to some of them, the Vedic period 
begins from 1200, according to some from 1500 and according 
to some again from 2000 B. C., all however agreeing that it 
terminates about 500 B.C. The ‘Age of the Veda’ was about 
‘eleven years ago subjected to a searching and exhaustive scru- 
tiny by Winternitz, whose views have now-a-days to be accept- 
ed. “As a result of the investigations of the last ten years,” 
says he, “it could be said that it is probable that in place of 
500 B.C. will have to be substituted the date 800 B.C., and it 
is more probable that the initial date falls in the third rather 
than in the second millennium." Thus, according to Winter- 
nitz, the Vedic period in all probability extends from 2500 to 
800 B.C. If this is so, coined money must be considered to be 


P 


47 Geschichte der Indischen Litteratur, Pt. I, p. 258. [Cf. trans., Vol. I, 

р. 310—“We shall probably have to date the beginning of this development 

about 2000 or 2500 B.C. and the end of it between 750 and 500 B.C. The 

more prudent course, however, is to steer clear of any fixed dates, and to 

guard against the extremes of a stupendously ancient period or a ludicrously 

modern epoch." This was, however, written without taking the protohisto- 
I тїс Indus valley ciyihsstion into account.—Ed.] 
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existing in India as early as the middle of the third millen- 
nium before Christ. Is it not therefore absurd to say, as 
Kennedy and Smith have done, that India did not know of 
any coined money before 400 or 700 ,B. C. ? What is strange 
is that they have expressed this sweeping view even when they. 
had E. Thomas’ book before them and especially the passage 
from the Rgveda quoted above. This, I believe, has to be 
attributed to the tendency of some European scholars. to re- 
gard everything Indian that is good or original as having been 
adopted from the foreigners and as being of a comparatively 
late date. This tendency, I am afraid, even a savant like Max 
Müller was not able to shake off from his mind. Last year 
while lecturing on the ancient alphabet of India I had occasion, 
to show how far he had exhibited it, This year it is my mis- 
fortune to point out how far he has manifested it in regard 
to the subject we have been considering here to-night. Max 
Müller emphatically maintains that ‘the Hindus derived their 
knowledge of coined money from foreign nations’.“ But then, 
what becomes of the word Niska which occurs in the sense of 
a gold coin and which was certainly known to him, he being 
a pre-eminent Vedic scholar ç This is what he says : “Nothing. 
seems to be more likely than that it should be derived from 
Kaniska, the Sanskrit name of Kanerki, as we speak of a 
‘Sovereign’, the French of a ‘Louis’. The first syllable ka may 
be taken as the usual royal prefix, particularly as Fa-hian calls 
the same king Kanika and Nika. Yet nobody would draw 
from this the conclusion that the Veda was written after the, 
time of Kaniska. If Niska be really derived from Ka-Niska, 
Kaniska must have been the name or title of more ancient 
kings, whose money became known in India." In other words, 
what Max Müller means is that there must have been foreign 
kings of the name or title of Kaniska before the Veda was 


48 HASL, pp. 331-32 (p. 332, note). 
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written. And why this preposterous supposition p Because 
the word niska in the sense of ‘a coin’ occurs in the Rgveda, 

and certainly the Hindus derived their knowledge of coined 
money from the foreign nations. In justice to: Max Müller, it 
must be said that he does admit that *Niska may have a very 
different etymology’ to the one that he has proposed. But he 
makes this remark so incidentally and covertly as to make very 
little impression on the mind of the student who reads his view 
about the derivation of Niska from Kaniska, and it leaves 
absolutely no doubt in the mind of an impartial and dispas- 
sionate scholar as to the kind of bias which has. impelled Max 
Müller to his view. A far better judicial frame of mind has 
been displayed by E. Thomas, who traces the Sanskrit word 
niska to the Semitic root miskal, ‘to be weighed’; but he admits 
that the Aryans of India “do not appear to have imported or 
had any knowledge of the Hebrew shekel of 220 grains. So 
that the integrity of the Indian system of weights remains alto- 
gether unaffected. "4? 


I am aware that it is possible to suggest any number of 
etymological explanations for the word niska ; e. g., the authors 
of the Sabdakalpadruma and the Vacaspatya derive it from the 
root nis+ kai, thus niícayena kayati Sobhata=iti. But such 
etymologies, Т am afraid, are anything but convincing. For 
we know that names of coins are names of weights. No deri- 
vation of the word niska can therefore be acceptable to us 
except that from a root which means ‘to weigh’. E. Thomas’ 
proposal connecting it with the Semitic root signifying ‘to be 
weighed’ has thus apparently something in it to commend it- 
self to us, especially as miscal is also the name of a weight in 
Persia. But this Miscal is equal to 72 grains of barley corn 
only, whereas a Niska weighs 960 such grains. Whether, 
therefore, it is permissible to equate Niska with Miscal is very 


49 Op. cit., p. 17. 
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doubtful. And even if we trace the Sanskrit word to the Semi- 
tic root, we must bear in mind that such a proposal can at 
best go to show that the Aryan and Semitic languages influenc- 
ed each other—a conclusion that is in no way surprising. This 
cannot, however, be taken as evidence to show that the art 
of coin-making was imported into India from the Semitic 
country, because outside India no metallic currency is known 
to exist prior to 800 B.C. Besides, no Semitic word of an early 
period corresponding to niska in sound and denoting a weight 
like it is yet known. Hence Edward Thomas is right in 
saying that “the integrity of the Indian system of weights re- 
mains altogether unaffected’. 

But this is not all. The extreme antiquity of coinage is 
proved also from another source. The ‘punch-marked coins’ 
which are the earliest of the coins hereunto discovered in India 
point precisely to the same conclusion. But this matter may 
better be reserved for the next lecture wherein I am treating of 
the Karsapanas. ` 


LECTURE III 
Karsapana : Its Nature and Antiquity 


In my last lecture, I discussed the question of the antiquity 
of coinage in India. In connection with this discussion, I had 
to refer principally to certain classes of coins, such as the 
Niska, Satamana, Suvarna and so forth. And as these are gold 
coins, you may well ask now whether none but gold coinage 
was known in India up to the fifth century B. C. This is the 
first question that must suggest itself to us here. Again, if 
there were current in India during this early period coins of 
metal or metals other than gold, can we expect them also to 
throw some light on the question of the Antiquity of coinage in 
India which we considered in the last lecture? This is the 
second question that must also occur to us. You will naturally 
expect me to tackle them both here. 


Now, the first question that I am called upon to answer, as 
you have just seen, is whether there were any coins known in 
this early period which were of metal other than gold. Even in ` 
my last lecture, if you remember rightly, І had occasion to 
make mention of a class of coins called Кагзарапаз, which is 
frequently referred to in the Jataka literature, and far more 
frequently than the classes of gold coins, such as Niska, Suvarna 
and so on. The Jataka stories, at any rate such of them as 
contain references to coin, give us the impression that this 
Karsapana was of three varieties, according as it was of gold, 
silver and copper. Gold Karsapana, however, appears to be 
seldom referred to, the common types being either silver or 
copper. The different divisions of this standard coin are 
Karsapana, Ardha-Karsapana, Pada-Karsapana, Catur-Màga- 
ka, Tri-Masaka, Dvi-Masaka, Eka-Masaka, Ardha-Masaka and 
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Kakanika. The values and weights of these coins will receive 
our full attention later on; but I have here specified the differ- 
ent tokens of this system in order to show how big the table 
for this money is. I shall now show you, iu brief of course, 
how wide was the circulation of this money in the society 
depicted by the Jataka tales. Thus the Gamari-Canda Jataka 
speaks of a king of Varanasi who is noted for his wisdom and 
impartiality. While one day he is in the judgment hall, two 
cases come up for consideration in which one and the same 
individual, namely, Gamani Canda, is charged with having 
failed to return a pair of oxen which are stolen by thieves 
and with having caused a grievous hurt to a horse's leg. The 
king decides that Canda shall pay the price of each animal to 
its owner, that of the pair of oxen being twenty-four and of the 
horse one thousand Karsapanas.* Of course, these must be 
silver Karsapanas, as copper or gold Karsapanas would be too 
low or too high a price to pay for those animals. Then another 
Jataka gives us the story of a landed proprietor who loses his 
parcel of a thousand Karsapanas which falls into the river he 
is crossing. The parcelis, however, swallowed by a big fish 
which is caught by a fisherman, and is soldfor seven Masakas 
- to the landed proprietor who is transported with joy to recover 
his money as his wife was dressing the fish. These too must 
be silver Kárgàpanas as the seven Masakas mentioned here as 
the price of the fish can be a copper token of silver money 
only. 


Various and numerous are the details of everyday life 
portrayed in the Jatakas where we find the Karsapana and its 
small money playing an important part, Thus a professional 
assessor is paid eight Kargapanas as his fee,* and а nice plump 


^1 Jäta Vol. II, p. 305, line 19 ; p. 306, lines 19-20. 
2 lbid, р. 424, lines 19-20. 
Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 138, lines 1, 7, 16-20. 
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dog is bought for one Karsapana.* A decent ass is had for 
eight Karsapanas, and a fawn for one or two Karsapanas 
only.5 A bundle of grass, again, fetches one Masaka,? and 
for the same small coin can be had a jar of liquor.” A Masaka 
or Ardha-Masaka, again, is tne daily wage of а coolie.5 And 
a dead mouse is purchased for a single Kakanika,® almost the 
lowest money piece of the day, to serve as food to a catina 
tavern, and so on and so on. In fact, whosoever reads these 
Jatakas carefully cannot fail to be impressed by the fact that 
Silver Karsapana and its smaller tokens were intimately con- 
nected not only with the commercial life, but also the daily 
intercourse of the period to which these tales belong. Quite 
in keeping with this is the fact that in the early Buddhist works 
when any big sums of money are specified, no name of coins 
is adduced,’ that of Karsapana being understood as is quite 
clear by its occasional mention.?^ Karsapana was, therefore, 
looked upon as the standard coin, and the coined money stored 
in royal treasuries is thus described as Karsapana. 

Though, in the majority of the instances in which Karsa- 
pana is mentioned in the Jataka literature, it can refer only to 
the silver coin, instances are not wanting in which copper and 
gold Karsapanas can alone be understood to have been re- 
ferred to. Thus to hire a carriage in Varanasi by the hour 
cost 8 Karsapanas. The same amount was considered to be 
& remuneration fit for a barber. Again, tailoring repairs well 
done, in a suburb of Varanasi, brought in money at the rate of 


Ibid., Vol. II, p. 247, line 2. 
JRAS, 1901, p. 883. 
Jàüt., Vol. III, p. 130, line 8. 
Ibid., Vol. 1, p. 350, line 11. 
Ibid., Vol. Ш, p. 326, line 17. 
Ibid., Vol. I, p. 120, liae 20. . 
Ibid., Vol. IV, р. 378, lines 13-15; Vol. МІ, р. 97, lines 1-2, etc., 
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1,000 pieces a day." Similarly, a fisherwoman is fined eight 
Karsapanas.* In these and a few more such instances, it is 
impossible to conceive Karsapana as being of any metal other 
than copper. š 


Gold Karsapanas also were not unknown. I shall give 
only one reference. The Babbu Jataka tells us of a merchant of 
the Kāśi country who, when he died, left behind a treasure of 
forty crores of hiranfia or gold pieces.? His wife also died ; 
-but so strong was her love of money that she was re-borna 
mouse and dwelt over the treasure. She fell in love with a 
stone-cutter, so much so indeed, that she gave him at first 
one,but afterwards two or three Karsapanas every day till 
by degrees she gave him the whole hoard. Here the treasure is 
stated to consist of forty crores of gold pieces which are after- 
wards referred to as Karsapanas by giving which the hoard is 
said to have been exhausted. No doubt can be entertained 
as to-Karsapana being here intended to denote a gold coin. 


Nay, the practice of striking gold, silver and copper Karsa- 
"panas was not confined to the Jataka period only, but seems 
to have continued to at least the fifth century A. D., when the 
celebrated commentaries on the Pali Canon were written. The 
Samantapasadika, while explaining a verse from the Patimok- 
kha, says about Karsapana as follows : tattha Kahapano ti: 
suyannamayo và гпріуатауо va pakatiko va, "here Kargapana is 
either made of gold or that made of silver, or the ordinary 
one.” It will thus be seen that even so late as the fifth century 
A.D. when the commentary Samantapasadika was composed, 
Karsapana was known to be of three kinds, viz., of gold, silver 
and copper. 


11 JRAS, 1901, рр. 883-84. 

12 Jat., Vol. I, p. 483, line 21. 

13 Ibid., p. 478, lines 7 and 16. 

14 Rhys Davids, op. cit., p. 8 and note 3. 
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It may now be asked whether the conclusions we have so 
far drawn on the strength of Pali works receive any corrobora- 
tion from Sanskrit literature. Those who have read Manu will 
be reminded of the verse : kársapagas--tu vijieyas—tamrikah 
karsikah pagah. Manu, it will be perceived, takes Karsapana 
to denote a pana of coined money which is tamrika, i.e., made 
of copper and is karsika, i.e., one Кагѕа in weight. Thus accord- 
ing to Manu, Karsapana is a copper coin only, and the ques- 
tion arises whether there are any Sanskrit works where Karsa- 
pana is mentioned as being also of gold and silver metals. 
Surely because Manu has said that Karsapana was copper 
money, it does not follow that this must have been so at all 
times and at all places. Narada, quoted in the Vacaspatya 
under ага, regards Кагѕарапа apparently as synonymous with 
Pana and remarks that in the south Karsapana was a silver 
coin. The same Vacaspatya again, under the word Karsapana, 
gives three quotations, one from Gautama, one from Katyà- 
yana and one from a work called Sattrimsat, and conclusively 
shows that Karsapana is a synonym of Purana which is known 
to be a silver coin only. Take also the Amarakosa which dis- 
tinguishes between Karsapana and Pana. Both, we are told, 
are karsika, i.e, one Karsa in weight 3° but Amarasimha 
speaks of Pana alone as tamrika, i.e., made of copper, from 
which his commentators Ksirasvamin and Ramašrami infer 
that Karsapana was a silver coin. If we, however, consider the 
statement of Amarasimha critically, a wider inference is per- 
missible. All that this lexicographer implies is that Karsapana 
was not a copper coin. This may mean that it can be not only 
silver, but also gold money. This seems to me to be the 
natural inference to draw in the present case. It may, how- 


15 VID. 136. [The stanza may also mean that the silver Purina or Dha- 
rana was also called Karsapana, while the copper coin weighing one Kara 
was called Pana. Narada really says that 16 Panas=1 Karsapana.—Ed.] 

_ 16 П. 9.88. [Read—Ramaérama.—Ed. ] 
30 
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ever, be asked whether, as a matter of fact, there is any ex- 
plicit mention of gold Karsapana made anywhere in Sanskrit 
literature though this inference is permissible from the Amara- 
kosa. І may therefore draw your attention to the gloss of the 
КайїКа on Panini’s aphorism jatarupebhyah parimane," where 
‘two illustrations are given in verification of the Sūtra, viz., 
hatako Niskah hájakam Karsapanam. Неге the author of the 
Katika speaks not only of Niska, but also of Кагѕарапа as 
"being hajaka, i.e., made of gold. No doubt need, therefore, be 
entertained as to Karsápana being also a gold coin. 

Now, whatis the upshot of this whole discussion ? We 
. Jearn in the first place that the issue of Karsapana was not 
restricted to any particular metal and that there were Karsa- 
panas not only of copper, but also of silver and gold. In 
favour of this conclusion is the concurrent testimony of both 
Brahmanical and Buddhist literature. Secondly, Kàrsapana 
appears to have been so called, because in weight it conformed 
to one Karsa, We have got the authority of both Manu and 
Amarasimha in support of this position. Thirdly, one Sanskrit 
work entitled Satrimšat leads to the inference that the silver 
money called Purana was also known as Кагѕарапа. Let us 
take these three points one by one and try to know about 
each something more. The first of these points, of course, is 
why there should be Kargapana of three different metals. If 
Karsapana was looked upon in those early days as the stand- 
ard money, why should it have been struck in gold, silver and 
also copper ? What could be the explanation of this strange 
fact ? In this connection, I cannot do better than quote the 
words of Rapson who is one of the best authorities on the 
pre-Muhammadan numismatics of India. In his book on 
Andhra and Ksatrapa coins, he ways: "We may gather both 
directly from the statements of the law-books, and more gene- 


17 IV.3.153. 
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rally from the study of the coins, that in ancient India silver 
and copper coinages were often independent of each other and 
circulated in different districts. А copper currency was not 
necessarily regarded as merely auxiliary to the silver currency ; 
buta copper standard prevailed in some districts just asa 
silver standard prevailed in others." I will verify this state- 
ment here. When Wema Kadphises, the second Kugana ruler, 
introduced gold coinage in the first century А. D., it continued 
to be the standard money in North India for a long time and 
practically supplanted the silver currency of the preceding 
dynasties. In Malwa, Kathiawar, Gujarat and Rajputana, on 
the other hand, where the Ksatrapas exercised supremacy, the 
Silver currency held the field. Both these gold and silver cur- 
rencies were so firmly established as the standard money in 
these respective regions that when the Guptas succeeded these 
foreign dynasties in the sovereignty of India, they had to strike 
gold coins in the Kusána dominions in imitation of the 
Kusana gold coinage and silver coins in the Ksatrapa pro- 
vinces after the model of the Ksatrapa silver coinage. This 
shows that the standard coin of one country was gold and of 
the other silver for a long time. On the other hand, Besnagar, 
the ancient Vidi$a, capital of eastern Malwa, tells us a differ- 
ent tale. Here I excavated in two consecutive cold seasons at a 
good many sites and of different periods ; but from the pre- 
Mauryan down to the Gupta times no gold or silver coins were 
picked up except one solitary silver coin of Gautamiputra 
Yajña Satakarni, all the coins obtained being copper Karsa- 
panas and constituting the currency of the town. This is a 
clear instance, in my opinion, of copper coinage forming the 
standard money. There can, therefore, be no difficulty in taking 
Kàrsápana in any town or district to mean the standard coin 
whether of gold, silver or copper. 


18 Op.cit., Intro., p. clxxix. 
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The second point we have to consider in detail is that 
Karsapana was so called because it was one Karsa in weight. 
Manu, we have seen, says this about the copper Kàrsapan& 
only; but Amarasimha gives this to be the weight of all the 
three classes of Kargápana. So the first questiori we have to 
answer is: what is Karsa ? It is a matter of regret that the 
term karsa has not been explained by Manu, Yājñavalkya or 
any law-giver. I hope, you remember, e. g., the verse in which. 
Manu says that Кагѕарапа is a copper coin weighing опе 
Karsa. But this Karsa has not been explained by Manu in this. 
or any verse of his Code. The term has been explained only 
by his commentators.« Кака, e.g., tells us that Karsa is 
equal to one-fourth of Pala. Апа ав Pala is equivalent to 
320 Krsnalas or Ratis, we infer that Karsa was 80 Ratis in 
weight. 


Cunningham has calculated that the average weight of 
a Rati is 1.83 grains. Kàrsapana is thus 146.4 grains in weight. 
In this connection, it is necessary to take the sub-divisions of 
the Karsapana into consideration. For our object here is to see 
whether we can identify Кагзарапа with any coins recovered 
from old sites by finding out whether the latter conform to one 
Karsa in weight. And this object can be best realised by see- 
ing that not only Karsapana, but also its smaller tokens can 
be satisfactorily identified. А specification of these token coins 
occurs in two Jatakas,? in one passage from the Vinaya 
Pijaka,? and in Kautilya's Arthasastra.? An exhaustive list 
of the sub-divisions of the Karsapana money, prepared from. 
these sources, would comprise the following : Karsapana, Half-. 


* [The Amarakosa, П. 9. 85-86, mentions karga as equal to 80 Ratis.— 
Ed. 

19 Vol. I, p. 340, line 30; Vol. III, p. 448, lines 14-15. 

20 Vol. П, p. 294, lines 15-16. 

21 Ed.Shama Sastri, p. 84. 
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Karsapana, One-fourth-Kārsāpaņa, One-eighth-Karsapana, 
Four-Masaka, Three-Masaka, Two-Masaka, One-Masaka, Half- 
Masaka, One-Kakini, and Half-Kakini. Whether these smaller 
tokens were all of them and at any time prevalent is very 
doubtful. The most constant factors from amongst these seem 
to be Half-Karsapana, One-fourth-Karsapana, One-Masaka, 
Half-Masaka, One-Kakini and Half-Kakini. Whether these 
smaller tokens were all of them and at any time prevalent is 
very doubtful. The most constant factors from amongst these 
seem to be Half-Karsapana, One-fourth-Karsapana, One-Masaka, 
Half-Masaka, One-Kakini and Half-Kakini. These together 
with some of the intermediate sub-divisions appear to have 
formed the token* money of the standard Karsapana of any 
particular district or of any particular period, If, therefore, 
Kàrsapana was one Karsa in weight and is equal to 146.4 
grains according to Cunningham’s calculations, in attempting 
to detect Karsapana amongst the numerous types of ancient 
coinage in India, we ought to find out not only whether there 
are any which conform to this weight, but also those of smaller 
sizes which would correspond to one-half, one-fourth and so 
on of this weight so as to give us the smaller tokens* of the 
Karsapana as well. 

Let us find this out, in the first place, in the case of the 
copper Karsapana to which we have already confined our 
attention. The numismatist who made a systematic study 
of the Karsapana is Alexander Cunningham, whose view 
would therefore naturally be worth seeking for in this matter. 
“The unit of the old Indian copper money,” says he, “was the 
pana, weighing 80 ratis, or 146 grains. This was subdivided 
into halves, quarters, eighths and sixteenths, of all of which I 
possess numerous specimens."? Cunningham is here speaking 
of that class of coins called Punch-marked by authorities on 


*[ The use of the word here and elsewhere is dubious.— Ed. ] 
22 N.Chr., Vol. XIII (1873), р. 202. 
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` Indian Numismatics, and he affirms that he was іп possession 
,. of numerous specimens not only of copper Karsapana, but also 
of at least four of its smaller tokens. This testimony is, there- 
fore, invaluable. But let us take another instance. T have 
already informed you that, in ancient Vidi$à, copper Karsà- 
pana was the standard money from slightly before the rise of 
the Mauryas to at least the beginning of the Gupta supremacy, 
i.e., for upwards of 600 years. And you would naturally be 
curious to know whether, in that ancient capital of Central 
India, punch-marked coins of these proportionately diminish- 
ing weights were found. If you refer to my two reports on the 
excavations I carried at this place, you will find that the 
coins picked up here completely confirm Cunningham's cal- 
culations, and also prove something more. What this ‘some- 
thing more” is, will be duly placed before you in the course of 
this lecture ; but what we are here specially concerned with is 
that many coins were found in these excavations, corresponding 
in weight to 1 and т, +, 4 and д. of Кага and thus pointing 
clearly to their being Kàrgapana and its sub-divisions. 

So far in regard to the copper Karsapana. Let us now see 
what gold Karsapana could have been. A Karsa, you have 
seen, is equal to 80 Ratis. Do we know of any gold coins 
which conform to this weight ? Those who are acquainted with 
the metrology of the ancient coins of India will at once tell 
you that the gold coin called Suvarna has this weight, i.e., 
it weighs 80 Ratis. Take Manu, e.g., who, while describing the 
gold standard, says: pagca-Krsnalako Magas- іе Suvarnas= 
tu sodata 34 i.e., five Kysnalakas or Ratis make one Masa and 
sixteen Masas make one Suvarna. Does this not make a 
Suvarna equal to 80 Ratis, the weight of the Karsapana ? Kau- 
tilya also gives precisely the same information in his Artha- 


23 ASI, A R, 1913-14, рр. 220ff. ; 1914-15, p. 87. 
24 УШ. 134. 
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$astra*® For he says that five Сибјаѕ make one Suvarna-Masa 
and sixteen such Masas make one Suvarna or Karsa. It will 
be seen that according to Kautilya also one Suvarna equates 
80 Guñjas, i.e., 80 Ratis. But what is most important in this 
connection to note is that according to him another name for 
Suvarna is Karsa. Can any doubt be entertained after this as 
to Suvarna being the gold Karsapana ? Perhaps a sceptic may 
not be completely satisfied on this point, and may ask whether 
there were any sub-divisions of Suvarna corresponding to those 
of Karsápana. This is a very natural question to ask. If 
Karsapana is looked upon as the standard money and if 
Suvarna is gold Kársápana, Suvarna surely becomes the stan- 
dard coin ; and Suvarna cannot be admitted to be the standard 
coin unless it can be shown to have had its smaller tokens like 
those of Karsapana. Have we got any evidence to prove this ? 
Now, the same chapter of Kautilya's Arthaíastra, that tells us 
that Suvarna is Karsa, gives us a list not only of the sub- 
divisions but also of the multiples of gold weights of which the 
unit is Suvarna. I will quote it here for your comparison. 
It runs thus: Ardha-Masakah, Masakah, dvau, catvarah, asiau 
Masakah [Suvarna ekah], Suvarnau dvau, catvarah, astau Suvar- 
nah, data, virhsatih, trimíat, catvarimiat, $atam — iti. As the 
denominations of coins correspond to the metal weights, are 
we not entitled to infer from this list that Suvarna also had its 
smaller tokens similar to Karsapana ? No reasonable doubt 
can now be entertained as to Suvarna being intended as the 
gold Кагѕарапа. Unfortunately this Suvarna, or gold Karsa- 
pana, cannot be identified with any of the gold coins of 
ancient India that we have been able to examine or obtain. 


25 Ed. Shama Sastri, p. 103. [The Amarakosa, П. 9. 85-86, speaks of 
the gold Suvarna as weighing 80 Ratis —Ed. ] | . 

26 " uriously enough, W. Theobald says that small gold coins of this class 
are known (JASB. 1890, p. 182). If he, however, means the gold pieces with 
punch marks referred to by Walter Elliot in his Coins of Southern India, p. 
54, they can hardly be designated Ka.sapanas. For Cunningham’s view, 
however, see CAT, p. 51. 
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Students of Indian numismatics know full wellthat very few 
gold coins of the pre-Kusana period have survived and that 
none of these were struck by any royal dynasties native to 
India. Perhaps the excavation of the sites of the Mauryan 
and pre-Mauryan periods may lead to the discovery of indi- 
genous gold coins, to the existence of which we have abun- 
dant references in Vedic and post-Vedic literature as I shewed 
you in my last lecture. 


If gold coins of genuinely Indian types have not been 
obtained prior to the Gupta period, silver coins at any rate 
have been found in abundance and of much earlier periods. Are 
there any from amongst them which are one Karsa in weight 
and may thus be: regarded as representing the silver Karsa- 
pana? This is what we have now to find out. I am afraid we 
have to answer this question in the negative, as no coins have 
80 far been discovered which singly weigh one Karsa. Are we 
therefore to suppose that there were no silver Karsapanas ? 
How then are we to reconcile this with the fact that the Puranas 
are designated Karsapanas in some of the Sanskrit works as I 
told you just a while ago 7 The Purana has on allhandsbeenad- 
mitted to be a class of silver coins and known also as Dharana. 
But Manu says that two Kysnalas or Ratis make one silver 
Masaka and that sixteen such Masakas make one Dharana.?’ 
A Dharana or Purana is thus equal to 32 Ratis. How cana 
Dharana by any stretch of language be called a Karsa and how 
сап a Purana be supposed to denote the silver Karsapana? 
Again, the weight which Manu has specified for Purana is not 
a figment of the imagination, because many silver coins of 32 
Ratis or of approximately 58 grains have been found? Why 
then should Purana have been looked upon as representing the 


27 VIII. 135-36. 
28 N. Chr., Vol. XIII (1873), p. 201. 
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silver Катзарапа, when it does not weigh one Karsa? This 
‘question must, therefore, confront us here. If we now refer to 
the chapter from Kautilya’s Arthatastra which gives an account 
of weights and upon which we drew justa while ago to prove 
that Suvarna was the gold Karsapana, we find that he gives the 
specification of the weight of a Dharana also, and what is most 
interesting is that this Dharana is almost the same as Karga. 
Thus according to Kautilya 88 Gaura-sarsapas or white mus- 
tard seeds equal one silver Masaka and sixteen silver Masakas 
‘equal one Dharana. The question now is: What is the weight 
-of a Gaura-sarsapa as compared to а Kysnala or Rati? Here 
Manu comes to our aid as he tells us that 18 Gaura-sarsapas 
make 1 Krsnala and 5 Krsnalas 1 Masaka. A Masaka is thus, 
according to Manu, equal to 90 Gaura-sarsapas, whereas it is 
“equal to 88 according to Kautilya. This difference of two 
white mustard seeds is so insignificant that it is a negligible 
quantity, especially as a mustard seed of one prevince cannot 
possibly be of exactly the same weight as that of another. Thus 
the Dharana of Kautilya practically comes to $0 Ratis, the 
weight of a Karsa, Further, it is to be noted that he specifies 
also the smaller tokens of this silver money, for he speaks not 
only of silver Panas, but also of 4 Panas, } Panas and + 
Panas.? No rational objection can therefore be raised to Dha- 
rana of Kautilya’s description denoting the real silver Karsa- 
pana. But here we are confronted with another question. If 
Dharana was up till the time of Kautilya equal to one Karsa, 
why did it suffer a diminution shortly after as is clearly evi- 
denced by the actual specimens of Puranas we have obtained, 

which weigh not 146 grains like a Karsa, but 58 grains only ? 
Those who have read Cunningham’ s book entitled Coins of 
Ancient India® must be familiar with his remark that India 


29 Arthasastra, ed. Shama Sastri, p. 84. 
30 See p.5; Elliot, op. cit., p. 51 and note 1. 
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produced little ог no silver. Kautilya B: on the other hand, 
speaks of many varieties of silver, and in no place gives us the 
impression that it was scarce in his time. Is it possible that 
shortly after Kautilya the sources of producing silver in India. 
-began to fail and that consequently as silver became scarce 
andincreased in value, the Purána had to be diminished in 
weight ? 


We thus see that the old Karsapana, which is so frequently 
mentioned in the early Buddhist literature and Hindu law- 
books, can be recognised at least in the punch-marked coins, 
from among the specimens found of the ancient coinage of 
India. Unfortunately no gold coins conforming to the Hindu 
metrological standard have been discovered of a period prior 
to the Gupta supremacy. But, so far as the silver or copper 
K4rsapana is concerned, there can be no reasonable doubt as 
to the punch-marked coins being among those intended. It, 
therefore, seems necessary now to say something more about 
these punch-marked coins in order that you may obtain a 
clearer idea of the Karsapana. If Karsapana, as we have per- 
ceived, represents the standard money of any province, whether 
it be gold, silver or even copper, itstands to reason that the 
'punch-marked coins which have been identified with them must 

` be found all over India. Is this a fact? I have just told you 
that no gold coins of a Hindu dynasty have been discovered of 
a period anterior to the Guptas. No wonder if gold Karsa- 
panas have not yet been identified. But what of the silver or 
copper Катѕарапав ? I will, therefore, quote the testimony of 
two celebrated numismatists to show you over what wide area 
the punch-marked coins are found. *These silver punch-marked 
coins," says Cunningham, "are found all over India, from, 


31 Op.cit., p. 86. [For a conflicting statement, see the original edition: 
of Bhandarkar's work, p. 162 ; also Sircar, Studies in Indian Coins, p. 76.— 
Ed.] 
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Kabul to the mouth of the Ganges, and from the Himalaya 
mountains to Cape Comorin. There were 200 specimens in the 
South Indian collection of Mackenzie, 500 in Masson's Kabul 
collections, 373 in Stacy's North Indian collection, 227 in the 
British Museum. About 2000 have passed through my hands. 
and altogether I have seen between 4000 and 5000 speci- 
mens.” Another numismatist, E. Thomas, makes the follow- 
ing remarks in regard to the range ofthe distribution of the 
Karsapana coins. "The silver pieces of this class," says he, “the 
Puranas of the Law-books, are found in unusual numbers, and 
over almost the entire length and breadth of Hindustan,— 
starting from the banks of the sacred Sarasvati to a crypt 
formed by nature, eighteen feet below the soil which now 
covers the inhumed city of ancient Behat—down the course of 
the Ganges to the sea, encircling the eastern and western coasts, 
and taking refuge even in the ‘Kistvens’ of the extinct races of 
the Dakhin."? These quotations will give you an exact idea of 
the range of the circulation of the punch-marked coins. Of 
course, copper punch-marked coins also have been found ; but 
they are comparatively few. Copper is a more perishable metal 
than silver. Copper coins, again, are more apt to be melted 
down into domestic utensils. Besides, it is quite possible that 
in the ancient period represented by the punch-marked coins, 
the standard issue was generally silver Karsapana, occasionally 
copper and rarely gold Karsapana. This may explain the pro- 
portionate paucity of the copper and gold, as compared to the 
silver Karsapanas found in India. 


But at this stage some of you may —€— ask : what is 
meant by punch-marked coins ? The term ‘punch-marked’ let 
me tell you, is used in contradistinction to *die-struck. А die 
covers the whole or very nearly the whole of the face of a coin; 


* 32. CIA, p. 42. 
33. Ancient Indian Weights, p. 53. 
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but a punch covers only a small portion of its surface so that 
the blank of a coin is impressed not by one but by many 
Separate punches representing many devices and applied irregu- 
larly at various points. The face of the coin thus presents a 
curious appearance, consisting, as it does, of a regular network 
of symbols often overlapping. Ithadforalong timebeen thought 
that these symbols were the arbitrary marks of particular shroffs 
and moneyers and not assignable to any particular state or 
locality and that they were punched into these coins haphazard 
by these authorities as the coins passed through their hands.*4 
D. B. Spooner was the first scholar to refute this view. In 
November, 1906, some silver punch-marked coins were found 
in the Government House grounds in Peshawar. Of these 
only 61 could be secured, and were examined very carefully by 
Spooner, who contributed a paper on them to the Annual 
Report of the Archaeological Survey of India. In one place in 
this paper he makes the following remarks: “But my tabula- 
tion of the marks occurring on the coins of the present collec- 
tion tends directly to a refutation of this view. The above- 
mentioned group of 5 symbols occurs on 20 of the 61 coins in 
the collection, with one symbol regularly in each corner, and 
one, with like regularity the dharma-cakra, impressed on one 
edge and overlapping the nearest two. This alone would have 
rendered the old theory doubtful, but when it is added that in 
every case where the punch-mark on the reverse was decipher- 
able, it was found to be what Cunnigham called the 
‘Taxila mark’» we have an invariable concomitance established 
between a particular group of 5 symbols on the reverse, which 
cannot conceivably be lacking in significance and which points 
decidedly to these coins having been the regular coinage of 
some one accepted central authority, and the symbols or their 
34 Smith, CCIM, pp. 133-34. 


* [ For the so-called Taxila symbol, see also Atas Catalogue of Coins 
(Ancient India), p. cxxxviii—Ed. 1 
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selection the recognised insignia of the same, not the private 
marks of individual moneyers impressed haphazard from time 
to time.”*5 Practically the same conclusion was forced on me 
when I had to examine the punch-marked coins, all copper, 
which I picked up in my excavations at Besnagar. Here I 
could detect at least three classes of coins corresponding to 
three distinct groups of symbols found on ћет. And it is a 
matter of extreme gratification that Walsh came to the same 
conclusion from an examination of 108 punch-marked silver 
coins from an earthen ghada found buried in the bank of the 
Ganges at Golakhpur in Patna City, about 15 feet below the 
present surface of the ground. The interest of this find lies in 
the fact that the marks on the coins *occur in certain constant 
and regular groups on the obverse', though, of course, with a 
few varying additional symbols as might be expected, and 
that these regular combinations of marks enabled Walsh to 
divide the coins into at least five classes. These discoveries 
of punch-marked coins with their provenances definitely known, 
give a death-blow to the theory that all symbols on them 
*were affixed haphazard by shroffs and moneyers through whose 
hands the coins passed',?? and give rise to the incontestable 
conclusion that they constitute ‘coinages’ peculiar to three 
different provincial towns,—one belonging to TTaksašila of 
North-West India, the second to Pataliputra of Eastern India 
and the third to Vidiga of Central India. . 
That different places had their constant and regular groups 
of symbols or mint marks peculiar, to them not only can be 
apprehended by a critical study of these punch-marked coins, 


35 ASL A R, 1905-06, p. 153. [There is evidence to show that punch- 
marked coins were often issued not directly by the states, but by other agenc- 
ies. See Sircar, Studies in Indian Coins, pp. 102ff. — Ed.] 

36 Ibid., 1913-14, pp. 220 ff. 

37 JBORS, Vol. V, 1919, pp. 18-19. 

38 Ibid., pp. 18-19. 
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but is also attested by a passage from the Visuddhimagga of 
Buddhaghosa to which І have already drawn the attention of. 
scholars іп my report of the excavations at Besnagar.? It 
describes how a lot of coins lying on a wooden slab 
would strike an inexperienced boy, ʻa man from the 
village, and a shroff or money-changer. The boy would 
notice simply that some coins were oblong, some round 
and some elongated in shape. The rustic would know all this, 
and also that coins were, like gems, worthy objects of enjoy- 
ment to mankind. The shroff, on the other hand, not only 
would be conversant with all this, but also would be in a 
position to decide, after handling the coins in a variety of ways, 
which of them were struck at which village, mofassil town, 
capital city, mountain and river bank, and also by what mint 
master. Is it not clear from this passage that every place 
which issued coinage had its own distinguishing mark or marks 
stamped on it, by observing which the shroff of the ancient 
day could at once tell from which place any particular coin 
came? In regard to villages and towns we have just seen that 
Taksasila, Pataliputra and Vidi$a had their own individual 
marks on their coinage. And when a new hoard of Кагѕара- 
nas is discovered, we have only to notice their provenance and 
such distinguishing marks in order that we might obtain 
knowledge of the characteristic symbols of the coins of other 
villages and towns. The passage from the Visuddhimagga also 
speaks of coins struck near hills or on river banks. Those 
who have examined the Karsapanas found at Besnagar or Eran 
are already familiar with the sign—a zig-zag—denoting a 
river bank. 49 The same sign occurs on the coins of the 
Western Ksatrapas along with another, which was so long 


39 ASI, AR, 1913-14, p. 226. 
40 Ibid. Pl. LXV, Nos. 1-4, etc. ; Cunningham, CAI, Pl. XI, Nos. 
1-5. Ў 
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wrongly supposed to stand for a stupa ог caitya, but which is 
now rightly perceived to represent a mountain. Theobald has 
written an interesting paper on the significance of the symbols 
on punch-marked coins, and we have only to refer to the 
plates of his article to be convinced that there were many 
variations of one and the same symbol, e.g., that representing 
a hill or river bank.“* These variations of the symbols the 
shroffs of the early periods must have been conversant with, to 
enable them to tell from what different hills and river banks 
the coins came, 

I have just alluded to Theobald's article on punch-marked 
coins. Therein he enumerates no less than 277 symbols 
occurring on them. Many more have since been discovered. 
But no numismatist has yet been able to give an intelligent 
Classification of them. Theobald has no doubt made an 
attempt at this classification. He has thus placed these devices 
under six heads, namely, (1) the human figures ; (2) implements, 
arms and works of man, including the stipas or caityas, bow 
and arrow, etc.; (3) animals ; (4) trees, branches and fruit ; 
(5) symbols connected with solar, planetary or Sivite worship , 
and (6) miscellaneous and unknown. But this classification, 
I am afraid, is as good as nothing, for what is gained by our 
being told that one group of devices is human figures ; another, 
animals ; a third, trees, and so forth? What we should like 
to know is the significance of the human figures, or animals 
such as the elephant or horse, that we find punched on the 
Karsapanas. Elsewhere,9 in this connection, I have remark- 
ed that one set of symbols is certainly the seven ratnas or 
treasures, the possession of which constitutes paramount 
sovereignty. These have been described e.g., in the Mahasudas- 


41 ASI, А R, 1913-14, pp. 211-12. 
42 JASB, 1890, РІ. VIII, Nos. 46-52. 
43 ASI, AR, 1913-14, p. 211. 
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sana Sutta. They are (1) cakra or wheel, (2) Aastin or elephant, 
(3) atya or horse, (4) mani or gem, (5) stri or woman, (6) 
grhapati or treasurer, and (7) parinayaka or counsellor. Al 
these symbols can be easily recognised on the Karsapanas, and 
their presence is quite natural and intelligible on coins which 
are indicative of sovereignty. In the same paper where I 
identified these devices, I have thrown out a hint that another 
group of signs on these coins must consist of auspicious 
symbols and that some of them are certainly those met with in 
old cave inscriptions which begin or end with them. But no 
scholar seems to have yet worked in this direction. 

Far more interesting than the classification of these symbols 
is their origin, and Theobald has done great service to the 
cause of ancient Indian numismatics by drawing our promi- 
nent attention to this fact. His attempt at explaining the 
origin of most of these marks, it is true, was not much success- 
ful, and many of his conclusions in regard to the origin of 
particular symbols will not commend themselves to archaeolo- 
gists. Nevertheless, he was the first to perceive that most of 
the symbols noticeable on the punch-marked coins ‘occur in 
such diverse lands as Assyria, Egypt, India and Scotland’, and 
to trace at least fourteen of these signs which were identical 
with those figured on the sculptured stones of Scotland.55 This 
raises an issue of paramount importance for the history of the 
world, and suggest a prehistoric origin of some of the marks 
punched on the Кагѕарапаѕ. I will cite here two or 
three instances only to show what I mean. Take first the 
svastika, which is regarded as a symbol of auspiciousness in 
India to this day. Weare so much accustomed to perceive 
this symbol in the modern homes as on the antiquities of India 


44 SBE, Vol. XI, pp. 2528. [The last three are the queen, the retinue of 
house-holders and the crown-prince, according to some. See Childers’ Pall 
Dict , s. v.—Ed.] 

45 JASB, 1890, pp. 186-87. 
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that we are apt to suppose that it is an auspicious symbol 
peculiar to this country alone. Andif it is found in Japan, 
China and Tibet in ancient as well as modern times, it can be 
explained as being imported there from India. What is, 
however, noteworthy is that it is found on the prehistoric 
antiquities of Spain, Portugal, Greece and even America. With 
regard to this symbol, Cartailhac says as follows: “Modern 
Christian archaeologists have obstinately. contended that the 
Svastika was composed of four gamma, and so have called it 
the Croix Gammee. But the Ramayana placed it on the boat 
of Rama long before they had any knowledge of Greek. It is 
found on a number of Buddhist edifices ; the sectarians of 
Visnu placed it as a sign upon their foreheads. Burnouf says 
that it is the Aryan sign par excellence. It was surely a religious 
emblem in use in India fifteen (?) centuries before the Christian 
era, and thence it spread to every part. In Europe it appeared 
about the middle of the civilization of the Bronze Age, and we 
find it, pure or transformed into a cross, on a mass of objects 
in metal or pottery during the First Age of Iron." It is not my 
object to enter into a full discussion on the svastika, round 
which bas clustered a mass of literature and for which I would: 
refer you all to the most exhaustive treatment of it by Thomas 
Wilson, published in the Annual Report of the Board of Regents 
ofthe Smithsonian Institution for the year ending June 30, 
1894. What, however, I wish you to note in this connection 
is that, though in modern times the svastika is confined to 
India, Tibet, China and Japan, in ancient days it was well 
known all over the southern and western portion of Europe 
and made its appearance as early as the middle of the Bronze 
Age. The systematic study ofthe prehistoric archaeology of 
India has but just begun, and has been started by Calcutta 
University. It would therefore be interesting to know to what 
early period our University colleagues are able totrace the exis- 
tence of the svastika on the prehistoric Indian antiquities, 
31 
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Another symbol which is met with on the Karsapanas and 
later coins and to which I would invite your attention now is 
ihe sign which is supposed, and wrongly supposed, to represent 
«he stüpa or caitya. We have got at least two specimens of this 
‘symbol, on one of which a peacock and on the other a dog is 
represented as standing. If the symbol is taken to be one of а 
stüpa or caitya, the presence of a peacock or dog on its 
summit is inexplicable, Cunningham was the first to suggest 
that it was a sign for Mount Меги,“ and this idea was after- 
wards accepted by Bhagwanlal Indraji." І have elsewhere 
expressed the view that the symbol need not be taken to stand 
specifically for Mount Meru, but rather for a hill in general. 
According to this view, the peacock or dog on its top can 
very well be understood to stand for the different vehicles of 
the different hill deities represented. Now, a seal-impression of 
late Minoan style has been found at Knossos, which has been 
ascribed to circa 1500 B. C. On it figures the mountain- 
mother standing on the peak of her hill and flanked by guard- 
ian lions.9 The hill on which she stands is represented 
as consisting of rows of semi-circular curves raised in tiers 
exactly as the so-called stipa or caitya symbol does. This 
clearly shows that the symbol cannot possibly denote a stüpa 
-or caitya, but rather a hill, and that this representation of the 
hill can be traced even outside India and to the prehistoric: 
period, certainly earlier than 1500 B. C. to which the Knossos 
-seal has been assigned. 

Two more of the prehistoric signs occurring on the punch- 
marked coins. Figure 144 of Theobald's Plates is described 
by him as ‘a star of eight points’, and is a mark found on 

46 М. Chr., Vol. XIII (1873), p. 188. 
47 Bomb. Gaz., Vol. I, Part I, p. 30. 
48 ASI, A R, 1913-14, pp. 211-12; FRAS, 1915, p. 412. 


49 ERE, Vol. VIII, p. 868 ; Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, Vol. III, 
р. 295-96 and Pl. XXXIII. 
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Karsapanas. But precisely the same sign has been observed 
on the megalithic pottery exhumed by Yazdani from the pre- 
historic cairns in the Nizam's Dominions as will be seen from 
No. 69 of his ‘Diagram of marks.9 The same symbol is 
noticeable also in the neolithic rock-carvings in Edakal in 
Malabar. Again, the numismatists need not be told what is 
meant by the ‘Ujjain symbol’. Cunningham invented this 
designation, because the symbol frequently occurred on coins 
found at Ujjain. The designation is, however, admitted to 
be defective, because the same symbolis noticeable in other 
parts of India. The designation is applied to an object which 
consists of a cross with each of its arms terminating in a ball 
or circle, and precisely this object is found in crosses on the 
Kassite cylinders in Western Asia.58 
It would be too irksome for meto exhaust the list of the 
symbols on Катѕарапаѕ, which have a prehistoric origin.® 
Panchanan Mitra, who is keen on the prehistoric archeology 
of India, is, I hear, already engaged on a systematic study of 
these symbols. ‘This is just as it should be. What we have to 
note here is that there are not one or two but many prehistoric 
symbols to be found on the punch-marked coins. Theobald 
himself has observed not less than fourteen such, engraved on 
the sculptured stones of Scotland. There was a time when 
Fergusson and archeologists of his kidney relegated the rude 
stone monuments of Great Britain and Scotland to the post- 
Roman period ; but no archeologist of any repute now disput- 
es their prehistoric character or assigns them to any time pos- 
terior to 1500 B.C. When therefore we find so many symbols 
of prehistoric origin occurring on the punch-marked coins, it is 
50 Journal of the Hyderabad Archaeological Society, 1917, p. 57. 


51 Ind. Ant., 1901, p. 413, No. 24. 
52 W. H. Ward, Seal Cylinders of Western Asia, p. 394. 


53 Attention may also be drawn in this connection to JBORS, 1920, p. 
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difficult to avoid the conclusion that the Karsapana coinage 
must have been handed down to us from prehistoric times. If 
any further evidence is required, it is furnished by the fact, 
brought to our attention by Elliot, that these punch-marked 
coins ‘have been discovered among the ashes of the men who 
constructed the primitive tombs known as the Pandu-kulis (or, 
Kistvens) of the South, and unearthed from the ruins of buried 
cities in excavating the head-waters of the Ganges Canal." “A 
large hoard of these coins," says he elsewhere, "was discovered 
in September, 1807, at the opening of one of the ancient tombs 
known by the name of Pandu-kulis near the village of Chavadi- 
paleiyam in Coimbatore, thus identifying the employment of 
this kind of money with the aboriginal race whose places of 
sepulchre are scattered over every part of Southern India.*'5 
In regard to Pandu-kulis or Pandu-kuris as they are properly 
called, Caldwell in his Dravidian Grammar** says as follows : 
“It is a remarkable circumstance that no class of Hindus knows 
anything of the race to which these Druidical remains belonged 
and that neither in Sanskrit literature nor in that of the 
Dravidian languages is there any tradition on the subject. The 
Tamil people generally call the cairns by the name of Pandu- 
Кигіз. Kuri means a pit or grave, and pdndu denotes anything 
connected with the Pandus, to whom all over India ancient 
mysterious structures are attributed.” It will thus be seen that 
quite in consonance with the indisputable fact that prehistoric 
signs are found on the Karsapanas is the other fact, equally 
indisputable, that they have been picked up also from the pre- 
historic cairns. I have repeatedly remarked that prehistoric 
archeology of India is yet in its infancy ; but even taking the 
most unfavourable estimate of the age of these monuments, 


54 Coins of Southern India, p. 45. - 
55 Madras Journal of Literature and Science, 1858, p. 227. 
56 See р. 526. 
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the Pandu-kuris, I am afraid, cannot possibly be placed later 
than 1500 B,C.« In these circumstances, the introduction of the 
Karsapana coinage must be attributed to about the beginning 
of the second millennium before Christ. Cunningham who had 
far deeper insight into the age and nature of the ancient monu- 
ments of India than any of his successors was disposed to date 
these coins as early as (000 B.C. ; but Smith thought this esti- 
mate to be certainly much in excess of the truth because 
his mind was obsessed with the idea that coinage began with 
the Lydians about 700 B.C. and that consequently there could 
be no coined money in India prior to that date. It is incon- 
ceivable how he stuck to this notion when the passage from 
Elliot regarding the find of punch-marked coins in the pre- 
historic Pandu-kuris was known to him, and has actually been 
quoted by him in his Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian 
Museum. This is another piece of evidence, over and above 
that based on references to coins in the Vedic literature, to 
which I drew your attention in the last lecture, — I say, this is 
another piece of evidence which points to a much higher anti- 
quity for the coinage of India than numismatists would fain 
allow. In order that I may not be misunderstood, let me make 
it clear to you that all that I contend is that the coinage of 
India must date from the prehistoric period. I do not, however, 
maintain thereby thatthe art of coinage originated in India, 
though the trend of evidence points to that hypothesis, no 
actual specimens of or even references to coins having yet been 
found in respect of the prehistoric age of any other country 
than India.» 


* [Some of them appear to belong to the early centuries of the Chris- 
tianera. Coins of dates ranging between the 3rd century B.C. and 4th cen- 
tury A.D. have been traced in the cairns. See Ancient India, No. 9, p. 112.— 
Ed. ] 

57 Seep. 135. 
«к [This is based on a misconception about the date of the cairns.— 
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Just one or two minor points connected with Karsapana 
before I conclude this lecture. We have seen that Karsapana is 
a coin which weighs one Karsa. We have also seen that,though 
both Manu and Yajüiavalkya speak of Karsapana, they do not 
specify the weight of a Karsa, which is, however, done by 
their commentators and which comes to 80 Ratis. Rapson 
goes a step furtherandgives an actual table, according to which 
5 Ratis or Raktikas make 1 Masa, and 16 Masakas 1 Karsa.*? 
And thesame is repeated by Mrs, Rhys Davids in her ‘Notes on 
Early Economic Condition in Northern India'.5 Whether this 
table is based on the authority of any Smrti Ihave not been 
able to find out ; but certain it is, as I have already said, that 
neither Manu nor Yajfiavalkya has given it.«» The same table 
is, however, cited by Suéruta, and, in fact, Karsa is a weight 
pretty familiar to the Hindu science of medicine. Thus in 
accordance with this table, sixteen Masas make one Karsapana. 
The commentary on the Vinaya Pitaka,® however, tells us that 
in the time of king Bimbisara, five Masakas equalled one 
Pada, thus making one Karsapana equivalent, not to sixteen, 
butto twenty Masas. This receives corroboration from a Jataka 
which, while mentioning the sub-divisions of a Karsapana, 
speaks of a Four-Masaka piece as of lower value thana Pada.*! 
It is not, however, clear whether this Karsapana, because it 
consisted of twenty Маѕаз, weighed more than 80 Ratis. It is 
quite possible that its weight continued to be the same, making 
its Masa equal to four Ratis only, and not five. 

It is worth noticing in this connection that Kautilya in his 


a [The Amarakosa mentions the weight of the Кага. See above, p. 
471, note 25.—Ed.] | 
58 СІСВМ-АКТВ, Intro., p. cixxviii. 
59 JRAS, 1901, р. 878. 
«x [Itis found in the Amarakosa cited above.—Ed. ] 
60 Vol. III, p. 45. 
61 Ја, Vol. Ш, p. 448, lines 14-15. 
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Arthatastra speaks of Pana, Half-Pana, Quarter-Pana and One- 
eighth-Pana as silver coins, and Masaka, Half-Masaka, Kakani 
and Half-Kakani as copper coins. This information is 
interesting in more than one way. For, in the first place, we 
see that the smallest silver coin in Kautilya’s time was One- 
eighth Pana or Karsapana. Secondly, the smallest copper coin 
in his time was Half-Kakani. As Kakani denotes a lower 
denomination than Half-Masaka, Kakani could not have 
weighed more than one-fourth of a Masa. Haif-Kakani must 
therefore, have weighed one-eighth of a Masa, i. e., one-eighth 
of five Ratis, And as one Rati is equivalent to 1.83 grains, 
Half-Kakani must have equalled 1.14 grains at the most. 
Just imagine having any coin weighing only a little above one 
grain. Sucha thing is almost inconceivable in the present 
age. 

But perhaps the most complicated point we have to tackle 
in connection with this type of coinage is the weight of 
the Karsapanas and its smaller tokens. This weight problem 
I will place before you in a few words. Take first the weight 
of the copper Karsapana. It weighs, we have seen, approxi- 
mately, 146.4 grains. But, as a matter of fact, the Karsapana 
of all provinces do not strictly conform-to this weight ; e.g., 
among the various coins picked up by me in the Besnagar 
excavations the Karsapana weighs 147.5 grains. I admit it 
is quite possible to explain this small difference of weight by 
saying that the Raktika or Gufija seeds of the different provin- 
ces, like any other seeds, cannot be of exactly the same weight, 
and that this insignificant difference of 2 or 3 grains is, there- 
fore, permissible. But take another case which, I am 'afraid, 
cannot be made explicable in this way. If the Karsapana 
weighed 147.5 grains at Besnagar, the Ardha-Karsapana must 
have weighed about 74 grains. But between these weights of 


62 Op.cit., p. 84. E 
63 ASI, A R, 1913-14, p. 211, No. 24; p. 224, No. 13. 
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the full and half Karsapanas, i.e, between 147 and 74 grains, 
we have coins found at Besnagar itself which weigh 139, 114, 
111.5 and 107 grains.* What could be the denomination of 
these four coins ? Are we to imagine that there was also 8 
$ Kargapana ? In that case, it is true, it would weigh approxi- 
mately 111 grains,and among the four coins whoseweights have 
ust been mentioned there is no doubt one which weighs 111.5 
grains. And there is nothing to preclude us from supposing 
that it represents the 3 Kàrsapana. But what about the re- 
maining three? Their denomination cannot possibly be 
explained away similarly, because their weights are far removed 
from those of the 1, 3 and + Karsapanas. Again, it is not the 
copper Karsdpanas only that present this difficulty. The silver 
Karsapanas, or Puranas as they are called, give rise to the 
same problem. Of course, we shall not here take for our 
consideration any promiscuous group of Puranas coming from 
different places. But we will restrict ourselves only to those 
which have been discovered at one single place just as in the 
case of copper Karsapanas we consider only those that were 
found at Besnagar. Let us therefore confine ourselves, e.g., 
to the Peshawar hoard of Puranas which was reported upon by 
Spooner. The accepted weight of a silver Karsápana is 58.56 
grains. The weight of a Half-Purana must therefore come to 
29.28. There is really no specimen of the Half-Purána or 
lower denomination in this hoard. The lowest weight to which 
some of these Puranas conform is 42.09 which is far removed 
from 29.28, the weight of the Half-Purána and which cannot 
thus be identified with that denomination. The weights pre- 
sented by the other Puranas of this hoard are 42.09, 43.92, 
45.75, 47.58, 49.41, 51.24, 53.7 and 56.73. The last of these 
weights only, viz., 56.73, comes so close to 58.56, the weight 
of the Purana, that this difference is of no consequence, and 


64 Ibid, pp. 220-24. 
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that the coin of the Peshawar hoard bearing that weight is apt 
to be regarded as a Purana. We will, therefore, leave that 
weight out of consideration. We may also ignore the first 
three of these weights because they approximate to 43.92 the 
weight of the Purana, supposing for the moment that there was 
such a denomination. But what about the other weights 
which are no less than four and which do not run close to 1, 3 
or $ Purana р How are we to account for this mutability of 
weight evinced bythe Karsapana? No solution that is absolutely 
‘convincing has yet suggested itself to me. But a most probable 
explanation isthat this reduction of weight is due to the debase- 
ment of the coin. That this reduction was deliberate and syste- 
matic may be seen by a reference to the accompanying chart 
which sets forth the different weights to which the different 
Puranas of the Peshawar hoard conform. In the first column 
have been given their weights in grains and in the second in 
Мавав. And it will be seen from the second column that these 
weights advance from 114 to 151 Мазав by the successive and 
regular rise of a + Masa. The actual difference between the 
maximum and minimum of these weights is 14.66. And in 
this connection, I may mention to you that I made an experi- 
ment on two different men in regard to the Kàrsapanas. Two 
Karsapanas of different weights and in different pairs were 
several times placed on the palms of their hands after carefully 
blindfolding them, and they were asked to tell which of the 
two coins was heavier than the other. Sometimes they were 
right, but sometimes they were wrong—even grievously wrong. 
And what amused me most was that sometimes a coin which 
was even 15 grains lighter was pronounced by them to be the 
heavier of the two. The ordinary human hand, I concluded, 
cannot unaided detect a difference of even 15 grains. No 
wonder therefore if the Puranas of the Peshawar hoard were 
debased to the extent of 14.66 grains. The people of Gandhara 
could not possibly have detected this reduction of weight by 
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the mere touch of their hand, and the debasement of the сош, 
necessitated perhaps by political exigencies, could thus have 
been safely practised on them. 

Debasement of coin, which leads to decline in weight, may 
be one cause of the mutability of weight noticeable in 
Катзарапа and its sub-divisions. It must not, however, be sup- 
posed that debasement of coin is the only explanation of this 
phenomenon. Other causes also must have operated. I may 
here mention one of these most likely causes, and shall do so 
by selecting an instance from Mussalman numismatics. Those 
who ,have studied Mughulcoinage need not be told that 
Aurangzib in the earlier part of his reign issued copper Dàms 
ofthe heavy type, but that all the Dàms dating from the 
seventh to the fortyninth year of his reign weighed much 1езв,55 
This is not, however, an instance of the debasement of the 
currency as one is apt to suppose on first consideration. The 
teal explanation is furnished by the Mirat-i-Ahmadi, which 
expressly tells us that the weight of the old Dams of Aurangzib 
was 21 Masas, but that the new Dam weighed only 14 Masas. 
In the Mughul period, as most of you know, there was free 
coinage in all metals so that any individual could bring his 
bullion to the mint and get it coined by bearing the cost of 
manufacture and paying seigniorage to government. But soon , 
after the fifth regnal yearof Aurangzib,as the Mirat informs us, 
the price of copper had suddenly gone up considerably, with 
the result that neither the state nor the merchants could find it 
profitable to coin copper pieces of the normal weight, which 
consequently lessened in quantity. This deficiency of the 
copper money, which was the principal circulating medium of 
the poorer classes, was a source of extreme inconvenience to 
them. With the sanction of the emperor, the Dams were, there- 
fore, reduced in weight, and, as we have just seen, were reduced 
by no less than seven Masas. Similar economic exigencies may 

65 JASB, NS, 1917, pp. 62-67. 
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have necessitated reduction of weight in the Karsapana and its 
token money at different times and in different localities, such 
as Besnagar, to which I have referred above. And this may be 
another cause of the multiplicity of weight in this coinage. 

I cannot conclude my lecture on the Karsapana without 
taking notice of another theory which has been propounded to 
explain the metrological complications of this coinage. This 
theory was first set forth nine years ago by a French scholar 
called M. J. A. Decourdemanche.5 Не contends that the 
punch-marked coins, whether of silver or copper, constitute 
simply a Hindu variety of Akhemenid Persian coinage. The 
latter does not differ from the former except in impression. 
We know that in much later times, certain Muhammadan 
sovereigns of India issued some coins of purely Arabic style 
and legend. Similarly, the Akhemenian sovereigns struck 
punch-marked coins with Hindu symbols side by side with the 
Persian sigloi. That these coins were an Akhemenian issue he 
tries to prove by the fact that their weights in his opinion con- 
form to the metric system connected with the Talent type, 
which first came into use either in Egypt or in the Assyro- 
Babylonian region and dependencies, and was the basis of the 
Akhemenid coinage. To prove his point he selects punch- 
marked coins from Smith’s Catalogue, and reviews their 
weights. Confining our attention to the silver variety, he 
takes, e.g., five coins whose weights range between 43.6 and 
46.2 grains and classes them under Triobolus of the heavy 
variety, whose theoretical weights is 44 grains. Some coins 
weighing between 40.2 and 42 grains he assigns to Triobolus of 
the light variety (42 grains). Two or three coins of 55 or 55.6 
grains are called by him Tetrobolus (56 grains). He also traces 
Didrachmas of both the heavy and light variety among these 
punch-marked coins. But there are many silver punch-marked 


65 JA, Tome XIX (1912), pp. 117ff. 
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coins which cannot be assigned to any of the well-known sub- 
divisions of the Shekel (Daric) He, therefore, places them 
under four classes, the smallest of which weighs 26.5 grains. 
He takes this last class as representing 4 of the unit, which thus 
comes to a Shekel of 141 grammes (heavy weight), and this 
is precisely the weight, he says, of an Egyptian Pharaonic 
Shekel. I do not wish to take you further into the intricacies 
of the question, because it is unnecessary to do so. 

Let us now see how far this theory solves the weight prob- 
lem of the Karsapanas. Ihave told you that M. Decourde- 
manche relies upon the punch-marked coins described in 
Smith's Catalogue. But nobody knows as to which of these 
coins came from which provinces. We, however, do know the 
provenance of the hoard of Puranas upon which Spooner re- 
ported. It was undoubtedly found at Peshawar. Nobody can 
dispute that Peshawar and the surrounding region were subject 
to the Akhemenian rule. But what tale do these coins tell? 
They reveal a gradation of weights, each gradation marked by 
1.83 grains, i.e. exactly by half a silver Маза. There are here, 
not one, but seven such gradations, and every one of these ` 
gradations is represented precisely by half a Masa. I have 
already tried to explain why this regular progression or rather 
retrogression of weight is perceptible in the coins of this lot. 
But whatever the correct explanation may be, this much is 
certain that the metrical system to which these differences of 
weight are conformable is purely Indian, for Masa is certainly 
an Indian weight. And if the punch-marked coins were really 
an Indian variety of the Akhemenian coinage as maintained 
by M. Decourdemanche, would we have found this gradation 
marked, not by the Assyro-Babylonian, but by the Hindu 
weight, Masa, in a hoard of coins found ina territory which 
certainly was once under the Akhemenian sway ? Even con- 
ceding for the moment that the punch marked coins are an 
Indian variety of the Akhzmenian coinage, M. Decourdemanche 
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does not explain why the multiplicity of weight evinced by the 
Karsapana coinage is reserved only for the Indian variety, and 
not found in the sigloi, the Persian variety, a large number of 
which have been discovered in the Punjab and the frontier 
region. Again, one class of coins weighing about 55 grains is 
called Tetrobolus by him, and another weighing 46, Triobolus. 

A third class of coins weighing between 47.8 and 52.5 is treated 

as a third variety. We have thus three distinct classes of coins 

here. And as the difference of weight in none of these classes 

exceeds nine grains,I defy any ordinary human being to distin- 

. guish between these three varieties by the mere use of his hand. 

As they have been regardedas three different varieties, it stands 

to reason that they also have three different values. And if 
they are intended to possess different values, they must be 

capable of being distinguished by an ordinary individual by 

the mere handling. But as the difference of their weights does 
not go beyond nine grains, how is it possible, I ask, for an 

ordinary person to easily distinguish between these varieties ? 

I am afraid, it is not possible to look upon them as so many 

distinct denominations of coins, and any attempt therefore to 

refer them to any weights of the Assyro-Babylonian system 
will not carry conviction. Fourthly, M. Decourdemanche 
selects some coins weighing about 26.5 grains, which, he thinks, 
represent the smallest class ; and taking that weight as equi- 
valent to 4 of the unit he arrives at the weight of the unit, and 
concludes from it that this unit is an Egyptian Pharaonic 
Shekel. It is not, however, clear to me why he regards that 
26.5 grains are the smallest weight exhibited by the silver 
punch-marked coins when even Smith's Catalogue gives a still 
lower weight, viz., 21.5 grains. It is also not clear to me why 
he looks upon it as representing the $ part only of the unit, and 
not any other fraction of it. These are some of the reasons 
for which I cannot bring myself to accept M. Decourde- 
manche’s theory. 
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